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The  Girl  Who  Found  the 
Bluebird 


j  A  fwhderful  little  volume  which  has 
lappeared  this  fall  is  "The  Girl  Who 
Found  the  Bluebird,"  by  Georgette 
l-.eblanc,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.  This  is  no  other  than 
'^n  account  of  a  visit  to  HelcnKelkr 
by  Madajii  Maeterlinck.  ™^'"* 

Considering  the  author  and  the  sub- 
ject, the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect 
something  umusual  in  this  little  book, 
and  he  Is  not  disappointed.  Mada,m 
Maeterlinck  has  here  prese'rved  for  the 
world  a  vivid  impression  of  the  won- 
derful energy  and  beauty  of  character  ^ 
of  Helen  Keller. 

Denied  the  physical  sources  of  In- 
spiration which  come  with  sight  and 
sound,  this  girl  has  created  for  herself, 
under  the  wise  and  loving  guidance  of 
her  teache'r,  Mrs.  Macy,  a  way  of  her 
own  direct  to  the  heart  of  life,  and  into 
this  hidden  world  of  the  blind  girl's 
Madam  Maeterlinck  "  has  penetrated 
with  the  Insight  born  of  sympathy  and 
delicate  intuition. 

We  realize,  as  we  read,  how  the 
precious  vital  force  which  norma!  per- 
sons allow  to  run  to  waste  through  a 
thousand  useless  channels  Is,  with 
Helen  Keller,  conserved  and  dfrected 
In  all  Its   natural  vigor  and  freshness. 

"You  have  but  to  observe  the  girl  for 
a  few  moments  to  feel  in  her  an  im- 
petuous force,  captive  passions  that  at 
first  knock  impatiently  at  closed  doors 
and  then  escape  by  imsuspected  out- 
lets. Very  few  people  give  so  powerful 
an  impression  of  vitality."  "She  has 
learnt  that,  in  the  great  balance  of 
all-pervading  injustice,  the're  is  no  such 
thing  as  lasting  sorrow."  "What  celes- 
tial treasure  is  it  that  each  morning, 
In  the  recesses  of  a  prison-house, 
creates  anew  the  charm  of  dawn  and 
sunlight?" 

The  pages  of  the  book,  which  should 
become  a  classic,  are  full  of  suich  ex- 
pressions as  the  above,  which  reveal 
the  profound  imderstanding  with  which 
Madam  Maeterlinck  studied  this  won- 
derful girl.  -For  this  understanding 
[  every  thoughtful  person  must  be  grate- 
ful. 


**The    Girl    Who    Found    the    Bluebird."  '     By 
Oeorgette   Leblanc.    New  York:    Dodd,   Mead 
^    Co.    $1. 


PRIZES  HIS  LETTER  i 
FROM  MISS  KELLER 

Richard    Brown,    Now    at   Ma- 
sonic Home,  Read  Her  Note 
by  plained  Characters 


Ric!iacd..^«rown,  who  for  many: 
years  was  employed  in  Garwood's' 
shoe  store,  this  city,  but  who  is  now 
at  the  Masonic  Home,  Burlington,  is 
reported  to  be  in  as  good  health  and 
comfortable  as  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Some  years  ago  he  lost  his 
sight  and,  while  totally  blind, 
promptly  answers  letters  from  ^f^ 
Trenton  friends.  He  is  always  glad 
to  receive  communications  from  his 
friends  here  and  is  kept  posted  on 
local  happenings  by  having  the 
Times  read  to  him. 

Mr.  Brown  was  made  very  happy 
just  following  the  holidays  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  pleasing  letter  from  Helen 
Keller,  the  deaf  mute  and  blin^jiuL 
of  Massa  chusetts.  In  the  leffer  she 
told  him  of  her  Chrtetmas  and  about 
her  coming  trip  to  California.  The 
latter  was  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  wording  of  the  woman. 
The  communication  was  written  in 
raised  characters  to  be  read  by  the 
finger  touch. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Brbwn 
to  learn  that  the  old  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, on  Front  Street,  this  city,  is  to 
be  preserved  as  a  landmark. 
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Happiness  Unreal  Unless 
We  Share  It  With 


Oth 


ers 


By  HELEN  KELLER,   Deaf,   Dumb 
and  Blind  Colle£e  Graduate 


OUT  of  the  darkness  and  the 
silence  I  bring  you  a  mes- 
sage  of  light*  and   hope,  a 
story  of  the  joy  of  living. 

Happiness  is  just  to  live  for  each 
other.  Why,  we  must  live  by  each 
other.  We  who  are  blind  and  deaf 
know  this,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  of  you  who  live  in  the  light, 
where  there  is  music.  ALL  LIFE 
IS  AN  ESCAPING  FROM  DARK- 
NESS, AND  TO  ESCAPE  FROM 
DARKNESS  BY  ANOTHER'S 
AID  IS  ALWAYS  TO  ESCAPE 
INTO  THE  LIGHT,  INTO  HAP- 
PINESS. 

■  Happiness  is  not  happiness  unless 
we  share  it.  It  is'  to  see  things 
rightly  and  to  help  others  to  see 
things  rightly. 

SOMETIMES  IT  IS  MORE  DIFFI- 
CULT TO  HELP  PEOPLE  WITH 
SIGHT  TO  SEE  THINGS  RIGHTLY 
THAN  TO  MAKE  A  BLIND  MAN 
SEE  THE  SPLENDOR  OF  A  SUN- 
BET. 
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Helen  Keller  Sees  Great  Good 
to  Society  as  Result  of  War 
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World-Famous  Yoi^g  Woman,  Who  Lectures  Here  Today,| 
Now  Studying  Socialism  Through  German  Magazine. 


"I  want  to  tell  people  how  to  be  happy 
and  how  to  make  others  happy.  Happi- 
ness is  greater  than  the  senses.  There 
are  people  who  think  tliat  one  without 
sight  or  hearing  could  not  be  happy,  but 
I  know  I  am  far  happier  than  many  peo- 
ple are  who  have  good  eyes  and  ear^." 

The  person  who  spoke  In  this  way  of 
;he  best  method  of  caging  the  elusive 
'bluebird"  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
vomen  in  the  world.  She  stands  alone  in 
ler  achievements  and  is  a  living  example 
f  what  can  be  done  by  unfaltering  cour- 
,ge  and  will  power.  All  have  heard  of 
lelen   Keller. 

Miss  Keller  will  speak  on  "Happiness", 
at  the  Murat  Theater  th\s  afternoon  and! 
evening  and  ber  lecture  will  be  preceded! 
by  the  story  of  her  life,  told  by  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy. 

Yesterday  Miss  Keller  received  visitors 
in  her  room  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  and,| 
through  her  interpreter,  Mrs.  Macy — ^her- 
self one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  wom- 
en— answered  questions  about  her  life  and 
ambitions,  her  amusements  and  her  im- 
pressions. Speaking  of  ambitions — she  is 
just  realizing  one  of  her  highest — that  of 
being  able  to  speak  and  tell  the  world! 
how  she  came  out  of  the  darkness  into! 
the  light. 

No  Demosthenes,  struggling  to  culti- 
vate graceful  speech  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
sea,  ever  labored  harder  to  attain  his  de 
sire  than  has  Miss  Keller.  Unde^  the  In-, 
struction  of  Charles  White,  a  teacher  of 
singing  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  she  has,  literally,  learned 
the  use  of  her  vocal  chords.  What  this 
means  to  a  person  totally  deaf  no  one, 
can  ever  grasp.  She  has  practiced  on  her 
speech  five  or  six  hours  a  day. 

As  for  her  appearance,  she  is  a  tall, 
well-made  woman.  Her  small  head  is* 
beautifully  shaped  and  her  brown  hair 
curls  softly  aljout  her  face.  Her  mouth 
is  svveet  and  full  and  her  expression  is  of 
the  gentlest.  Her  eyes  are  wide  and 
gray,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe,  when  they 
look  straight  at  you,  that  they  see  nothing. 
Her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Macy  is  mostj 


HELEN    KELLER. 
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wonrlerful     to     watch.      Sometimes     Miss 
Keller    places    her    hand    lightly    on    Mrs. 
Macy's  lips  and  Mrs.    Macy  talks,    slowly! 
and    distinctly.      Again,    the    two    women 
will  sit,  hand  in  hand,  expressing,  through' 
a    iievles    of    lightning-like    movements    ofj 
the  tir.gers,  woi'ds  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  i 
person    talks— and   yet   their   fingers   seem 
hardly  to  move  at  all. 

"Happiness  is  within  us — it  does  not 
come  from  without,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
"and  to  me,  cultivation,  means  doing 
something  useful,  not  just  an  endMn  itself, 
but  a  by-product  of  living  and  loving.        | 

"What  am  I  most  interested  in? — I  am 
interested  in  everything — I  am  never 
bored — the  world  is  full  of  interest  to  me. 

"Just  now,  I  arh  studying  Socialism," 
she  said.  "I  have  been  taking  a  German 
Socialist  inagazine  published  for  the' 
blind.  I  think  there  is  something  funda- 
mentalh^  wrong  with  the  framework  of' 
society  at  present,  but  I  believe  the  great 
war  will  remedy  this.  I  believe  the  war 
will  teach  the  people  many  things  and  that 
the  change  will  come  from  the  workers 
tliemselves  when  they  realize  that  they 
can  not  depend  on  Kings  and  Parliaments 
to  protect  them." 

Miss   Keller  is,  of   course,   intensely  in- 1 
terested    in    all   things    pertaining   to    the 
education    of   the     blind,     and     has     some 
ideas  of  her6WinrafS'"tlT11'ow  this  should  be  I 
done. 

The  most  simple  and  unaffected  of' 
women — with  a  woman's  poise  and  calm, 
and  a  girl's  eager,  vivid  interest  in  all 
things — and  anxious  to  give  her  message; 
to  the  world — that  is  Helen  Keller. 


pfELEN  KELLER  TO  LECTURE 

Wt!l  Appear  In  MinneapoHs  at  ^Hubert  j 
Theater  F''ldiy.      4 

Helen  Keller,  lamofcs  deaf  and 
blind  young  woman,  will  lecture  at  the 
Shubeit  theater,  Minneapolis,  at  4 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon. 

After  the  lecture  there  will  be  a  re- 
ception to  the  blind  of  St.  Paul  and 
■-Mlneapoiis,  when  they  will  he  given] 
opportunity  to  meet  Miss  Keller. 

All  blind  i>eopie  and  their  escorts 
will  be  admitted  free. 
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SPREADING  SUNSHINE 

There  are  few  among  the  deaf  or  blind 
whose  cares  and  responsibilities  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  than  those  of  Helen  Keller,  and  yet 
she  has  grown  and  broadened  gracefully 
with  them  all  and  as  her  days  and  her 
burdens  so  her  strength  has  been ;  and  Miss 
Helen  with  all  her  lectures,  her  correspond- 
ence, and  her  social  duties,  ever  has  time 
to  step  aside  for  an  act  of  kindness  or  en- 
couragement to  those  around  her  who  seem 
to  be  less  fortunate  than  she. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  today  who  will 
testify  more  gratefully  to  this  than  Richard 
Brown,  who,  bereft  of  sight,  is  spending 
his  declining  years  at  the  Masonic  Home 
in  Burlington.  Early  in  the  year  he  re- 
ceived one  of  Miss  Keller's  messages  of  good 
cheer,  in  raised  type.  It  tells  of  her  Christ- 
mas and  of  her  contemplated  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  same  elegant  diction  that  she 
would  use  in  addressing  Dr.  Bell  himself, 
and  if  Miss  Keller  could  see  the  happiness 
that  beams  from  Richard's  face  as,  day  after 
day  he  goes  over  and  over  again  the  precious 
document,  she  would  know  that  there  was 
another  star  in  her  already  glorious  crown. 
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GIFTED  BLIML^mi^ 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  v/lio,  as'  the  world  knows,  is  hlind^  y^n^^ell  bv  intui- 
tion when  s'SF'l'S TOni'I ffg  to--a ji  obstruction,  such  as  a  tree  or  a  po^.  iShe 
is  more  gifted  than  diplomats  who  also  walk  in  darkness,  but  who  have 
not  the  inner  vision. 
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world  knows,  is 
tuition  wheH 
struction,  such  as  a  tree  or  a,  post. 
Slie  is  inore  g'fted  than  are  the  dip- 
lomats, who  also  walk  in  darkness, 
but  who  have  not  the  inner  vision. — -. 
Chicago  Daily  News.  ^ 


Mow.  Ke^nrs  ,   Y\.M.,  Sta,iresvvua. 
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Helen  Keller. 

M.  M.  Lynn:  "' Please ''grTefflf^  .some  in- 
forra>ation  about  Helen  Keller,"' 

Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  June  27,  18&0.  She  has 
been  deaf  and  blind  since  she  was  19 
mjonths  old,  as  a  resuH  of  illness.  She  is 
highly  educated  and  an  author  and  lec- 
turer of  note.  In  comparatively  recent 
years  she:  has  learned  to  speak. 


jLieien  Keller 
a  Real  Optimist 


Photo  by  American  Press  Association. 

Helen   Keller  (on  left)   and   Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher. 

IT'the"  accompanying  Illustration  Is 

shown  the  most  recent  photograph 

of  Helen  Keller,  optimist,  and  her 

teacher.      Mrs,      John      A.      Macy. 

Miss  Keller,  now  thirty-five  years  old, 

has  been  deaf  and  blind  since  the  age 

of    nineteen    months,    yet    she    is    the 

author  of  niany  books  and  Is  a  gradu- 


of  Radcliffe  college  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  When  she  was 
seven  years  of  age  Miss  Anne  M.  Sulli- 
van^ now  Mrs.  Macy,  became  her 
I  it^^cher. 
•  With  infinite  patience  Miss  Sullivan, 
y^ar  after  year,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  '  instruction  devised  by  herself,' 
taught  the  blind  and  deaf  girl.  Miss 
Keller  soon  proved  that  she  possessed 
a  keen  intellect.  Her  knowledge  of 
literature,  languages  and  history  is 
wide.  In  recent  years  she  learned  to 
articulate,  so  that  now  she  speaks 
readily.  Her  disposition  is  cheerful 
and  happy. 

What  American  science  has  done  and 
expects  to  do  toward  bringing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  into  communication  with 
the  world,  and  how  all  singers  benefit 
from  each  advance  in  phonetics  and 
surgery,  was  set  forth  at  a  meeting  of 
the  section  of  larynology  and  rhi- 
nology  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
New  York  city. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  born  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  illustrated  the  success  at- 
tained in  teaching  speech  and  percep- 
tion with  three  other  cases  where 
speech  was  restored  or  assisted.  New 
mechanical  appliances  that  teach  deaf 
mutes  to  sing,  or  which  replace  miss- 
ing organs,  were  presented.  The  sub- 
ject of  phonetics  was  discused  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  vocalist,  the  sur- 
geon, the  teacher  and  the  deaf  mute. 

Miss  Keller  Illustrates. 

Just  what  mental  concept  of  sound  is 
held  by  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was 
next  illustrated  by  Miss  Keller,  who 
imitated  the  different  stages  of  her 
progress  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, now  Mrs.  John  Macy.  Her  first 
attempt  at  sound  was  a  strained  effort. 
The  next  was  utterance  of  a  long  "ah" 
sound,  which  established  partial  con- 
trol. Pull  control  came  when  the  con- 
sonants p,  t,  k,  m,  n  and  g  were 
learned. 

Charles  Adam  White,  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  New  England 
conservatoy  of  music,  who  assisted  in 
the  education  of  Miss  Keller,  said: 

"Miss  Keller's  form  of  speech  was 
defective  when  I  began  to  teach  her. 
We  had  to  break  down  the  old  and 
build  up  the  new.  But  she  was  such 
an  eager  pupil,  so  absorbed  in  her 
work,    that    the    task    was   easy.    First 


she  practiced  opening  her  mouth.l 
throat  and  nose,  at  the  same  time! 
maintaining  respiration.  Her  first  exer-I 
cises  were  given  without  tone.  Then 
the  arch,  at  first  wealc,  became  respon- 
sive. 

"Resonance  was  excited  by  the  new 
sensation,  to  her,  of  humming.  She 
learned  to  register  with  her  fingers 
this  and  other  new  sensations  excited 
in  her  throat  by  sounds. 

"Vocal  practice  has  occupied  a  fair 
part  of  our  lessons,  but  our  principal 
exercise  has  been  the  memorizing  of 
sounds  by  feeling.  My  experience  in  her 
case  and  elsewhere  leads  me  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  medical  profession 
needs  the  musical  profession.  Teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  often  fail  because  they 
work  toward  articulation  merely  with- 
out regard  to  tone." 

When  a  child  Helen  Keller  was  apt 
at  quotations.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Bhe  visited  a  girls'  school  near  Boston, 
she  filled  with  astonishment  all  who 
saw  her  by  the  quickness  with  which 
she  would  fit  to  an  object  some  of  the 
little  poetry  she  knew. 

Two  heads  of  Nero,  one  representing 
him  as  a  child  and  the  other  as  an 
emperor,  were  examined  by  her  on  this 
occasion,  and  she  expressed  great  won- 
derment that  "such  a  sweet  and  Inno- 
cent child'*  could  develop  into  the 
wicked  man  she  knew  Nero  to  have 
been. 

The     German     course     which     Helen 
I  elected  was  conducted  mainly  in  Eng- 
lish,    but    a    great     deal    of  .  difficult 
Schiller  was  read  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  several  German  themes  were 
required.       The     daily     theme    course, 
that  known  as  English  32,  would. pre- 
sent few  diflflcultles  to  a  girl  of  Hele«j 
Keller's  ability.    She  has   always  bee  ' ' 
able  to  write  easily  and  well.  The  fine-i-l 
ness  of  her  soul  and  the  exquisite  na-^ 
ture  of  her  thoughts  may  be  seen  from  i 
one   of   the   essays   written   during   her 
preparatory    years.      The    subject    was  i 
"A    Noble    Man." 

"What  do  I  mean  by  a  noble  man?"  } 
began  Helen.  "I  certainly  do  not  mean 
a  man  of  high  rank,  power  or  wealth, 
as  i:he  Romans  did,  but  to  my  mind  a  j 
noble  man  is  he  who  strives  to  attain  | 
that  which  is  beautiful  and  imperish-  ' 
able — love." 

Much   of   her   intellectual    power  hei  I 
teachers  feel  may  be  directly  attributed  ' 
to  her  long  and   honorable  line  of  an-^ 
cestors.  WILLIAM  SCOTT, 
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Jtiumi  oeien  Keller 
a  Real  Optimist 


Photo  by  American  Press  Association. 

Helen  Keller  (on  left)  and  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher. 

"H^the  accbrnpanylng  Illustration  Is 

shown  the  most  recent  photograph 

of  Helen  Keller,  optimist,  and  her 

teacher,      Mrs.      John      A.      Macy. 

Miss  Keller,  now  thirty-five  years  old, 

has  been  deaf  and  blind  since  the  age 

of    nineteen    months,    yet    she    is    the 

'author  of  many  books  and  Is  a  gradu- 

jate  of  Radcliffe  college  with  the  degree 


of  bachelor  of  arts.  When  she  was 
seven  years  of  age  Miss  Anne  M.  Sulli- 
van, now  Mrs.  Macy,  became  her 
teacher. 

With  Infinite  patience  Miss  Sullivan, 
year  after  year,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  instruction  devised  by  herself, 
taught  the  blind  and  deaf  girl.  Miss 
Keller  soon  proved  that  she  possessed 
a  keen  intellect.  Her  knowledge  of 
literature,  languages  and  history  is; 
wide.  In  recent  years  she  learned  to; 
articulate,  so  that  now  she  speaks 
readily.  Her  disposition  Is  cheerful 
and  happy. 

What  American  science  has  done  and 
expects  to  do  toward  bringing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  Into  communication  with 
the  world,  and  how  all  singers  benefit 
from  each  advance  in  phonetics  and 
surgery,  was  set  forth  at  a  meeting  of 
the  section  of  larynology  and  rhi- 
nology  in  the  Academy  of  Meditine  of 
New  York  city. 

Miss   Helen   Keller,   born   blind,   deaf 
and   dumb,   illustrated   the   success  at- 
tained in  teaching  speech  and  percep- 1 
tion    with     three     other     cases    where 
speech  was  restored  or  assisted.      Nev/ 
mechanical  appliances  that  teach  deaf, 
mutes  to  sing,  or  which  replace  miss-i 
ing  organs,  were  presented.    The  sub«| 
ject    of    phonetics    was    discused    from' 
the  standpoint  of  the  vocalist,  the  sur- 
geon, the  teacher  and  the  deaf  mute. 

Miss  Keller  Illustrates. 

Just  what  mental  concept  of  sound  Is 
held  by  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was 
next  illustrated  by  Miss  Keller,  who 
imitated  the  different  stages  of  her, 
progress  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, now  Mrs.  John  Macy.  Her  first 
attempt  at  sound  was  a  strained  effort. 
The  next  was  utterance  of  a  long  "ah" 
sound,  which  established  partial  con-j 
trol.  Full  control  came  when  the  con-| 
sonants  p,  t,  k,  m,  n  and  g  were 
learned. 

Charles  Adam  White,  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  New  England 
conservfuoy  of  music,  "who  assisted  inj 
the  education  of  Miss  Keller,  said: 

"Miss  Keller's  form  of  speech  was 
defective  when  I  began  to  teach  her. 
We  had  to  break  down  the  old  and, 
build  up  the  new.  But  she  was  such' 
an  eager  pupil,  so  absorbed  In  her 
work,  that  the  task  was  easy.  Firsts 
she  practiced  opening  her  mouth,: 
throat    and   nose,    at    the    same    tima' 


maintaining  respiration.  Her  first  exer- 
cises were  given  without  tone.  Tlien 
the  arch,  at  first  weal?,  became  respon- 
sive. 

"Resonance  was  excited  by  the  new 
sensation,  to  her,  of  humming.  She 
learned  to  register  with  her  fingers 
this  and  other  new  sensations  excited 
in  her  throat  by  sounds. 

"Vocal  practice  has  occupied  a  fair 
part  of  our  lessons,  but  our  principal 
exercise  has  been  the  memorizing  of 
souads  by  feeling.  My  experience  in  her 
case  and  elsewhere  leads  me  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  medical  profession 
needs  the  musical  profession.  Teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  often  fail  because  they 
work  toward  articulation  merely  with- 
out regard  to  tone." 

When  a  child  Helen  Keller  was  apt 
at  quotations.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  visited  a  girls'  school  near  Boston, 
she  filled  with  astonishment  all  who 
saw  her  by  the  quickness  with  which 
she  would  fit  to  an  object  some  of  the 
little  poetry  she  knew. 

Two  heads  of  Nero,  one  representing 
him  as  a  child  and  the  other  as  an 
emperor,  were  examined  by  her  on  this 
occasion,  and  she  expressed  erfta-t  won- 
derment that  "such  a  sweet  and  inno- 
cent child"  could  develop  into  thm 
wicked  man  she  knew  Nero  to  haY« 
been- 

The  German  course  which  HeleB 
elected  was  conducted  mainly  in  Eng- 
lish, but  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
Schiller  was  read  in  the  course  of  th6 
year  and  several  German  themes  wer« 
required.  The  daily  theme  course, 
that  known  as  English  22,  would  pre- 
sent few  difficulties  to  a  girl  of  Helen 
Keller's  ability.  She  has  always  been 
able  to  write  estsily  and  well.  The  fine.  - 
ness  of  her  soul  and  the  exquisite  na*  | 
ture  of  her  thoughts  may  be  seen  froraj 
one  of  the  essays  written  during  he^ 
preparatory  years.  The  subject  wi 
"A    Noble    Man." 

"What  do  I  mean  by  a  noble  manj 
began  Helen.  "I  certainly  do  not  meiLn 
la  man  of  high  rank,  power  or  weaich, 
as  the  Romans  did,  but  to  my  miwl  a 
noble  man  is  he  who  strives  to  ajtain 
I  that  which  is  beautiful  and  impjfrish- 
[able — love." 

Much  of  her  Intellectual  pojfcr  hei 
teachers  feel  may  be  directly  ajiftributed 
to  her  long  and  honorable  Iwie  of  an* 
,  o^^torK.  WILLI^^  SCOTT. 
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MISS   KEJIi^EN   KEL-IiER  ILL. 


I»  Overcome  by  Severe  Cold  While  in 
Texaa,  Where  She  Was  to  Have  Lec- 
tured 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  went  to  Austin, 
Tex.,  to  deliver  a  lecture,  was  taken  to  an 
Infirmary   in    that    city   Tuesday    suffering- 
from  a  severe  cold.     Physicians  attending" 
her  said  that  she  is  mufh  Improved  today 
and  believe  she  will  toe  fully  well  in  a  few 
days.     At    first   it   was    feared    pneumonia  > 
(might  develop.    Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  ' 
by  her  mother,   Mrs.   Kate  A.   Keller,    her 
teacher  and  life-long  friend,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Macey,    and      her      secretary,    Miss    Polly 
Thomson.    They  arrived  yesterday  in  Aus-  j 
tin.      Miss    Keller      is    on    a    lecture    tour 
throughout  the   State  and  her  Illness  has 
made  it  imperative  that  several  of  her  en- 
gagements be  cancelled. 


Bo^Cow,  WLcuSS.,  Ue^vA^UdU 


HELEN  KELLER'S      1 
DATES  CANCELLED 

AUSTIN,  Tex.,  March  30— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  contracted  a  severe  (;old 
and  was  taken  to  a  hospital  here,  was 
in  danger  today  of  developing  pneu- 
monia. The  famous  blind  woman's  lec- 
ture dates  have  been  cancelled,  pending 
her  expected  recovery. 


^Dsrow  ,  TV\3u65.,    He-T'a.tcJU 
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i  INTEXXS  HOSPITAL 
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stricken  While  on  Lectflre  Tour 

at  Austin  and  Forced  to 

Cancel  Engagements. 


AUSTTN,  Tex.,  March  9 — Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  deaf  and  blind  wo- 
man of  Boston,  was  stricken  by  sudden 
illness  in  this  city  tonight.  She  was  to 
have  lectured  here.  She  is  now  at  the 
Seat  on  Hospital. 

,  Miss  Keller,  accom.panied  by  her 
mother,  ]Mrs.  Kate  A.  Keller,  her  teach- 
er and  life -long  friend,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Macey,  and  her  secretary.  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  arrived  this  morning.  She  is 
on  a  lecture  tour  throughout  the  state 
and  her  illness  has  made  it  imperative 
that  several  of  her  engagements  be 
cancelled. 


HELEN   KELLER  BETTER. 


'Austin,  ^  Texas,  March  10. — Th( 
condition  of  Helen  Keller,  who  wa& 
taken  ill  and  threatened  with  pneu- 
monia after  she  came  to  this  city 
to  lecture,  was  reported  to  be  much 
improved  today. 


B 
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Condition  of  Miss 
Keller  Not  Serious 


AUSTIN,  Tex.,  March  11. — Dr.  Jo 
S.  TVooten,  attending  physician  a 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  at  a  loca 
infirmary,  states:  "Miss  Keller  i 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  acut 
cold  and  bronchitis.  She  has  no  symp 
toms  of  pneumonia.  Her  ci 
n19^«<MMM«pnMMi 
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TEXAS  CITY 


Threatened  ^Vith  Pneumonia,  Althoagh 
Bestiner  Well 

AUSTIN,  Tex..  March  10.— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  in  this  city  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
■was  taken  to  an  infirmary  Tuesday,  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  cold.  Physicians  at- 
tending her  said  late  laist  night  she  was 
resting  well,  but  it  was  feared  pneumonia 
might  develop. 

Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Kate  A.  Keller,  her  teacher  and  Life- 
long friend,  Mrs.  John  A.  Macey,  and  her 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  arrived 
Monday.  She  is  on  a  lecture  tour  through- 
out the  state,  and  her  illness  has  made  It 
imperative  that  several  of  her  engage- 
ments be  cancelled. 

Miss  Keller  was  much  improTed  today. 
It  was  believed  her  recovery  would  be 
complete  in  a  few  days. 


t'^a^oaL^,  'Vle>^AJ  ^ovrC  ,   >l^o\u- 
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BLIND  WQMHN 
MAY  DEVELOP  PNEUM 


Austin.  Texas,  March  11. — Miss 
"llQjgijjjTCener,  wiho  contracted  a  se- 
verecoKTaBft  ^vasjLaken  to  a  hospital 
here,  was  in  danger  today  oif  develop- 
ing pneumonia. 

The  famious  iblin'd  woman's  lecture 
dait«s  have  been  canceled  pending  her 
expected  recovery.  Jj 


TKudLcLlerov^w.  Tt.bf.  ,   Qu 
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HELEN  KELLER  ILL  IN  TEXAS 


Has  a  Cold  and  Bronchitis,  but  Condi- 
tion is  Not  Serious. 

.^ustiu.  Tex..  March  11.— Many  tele- 
grams from  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  wevo.  received  here  making  in- 
qnirjos  ai?:  to  the  condition  of  Miss 
Helen  Kcilet!.  the  Iflind  mute,  who  was 
•  ttacked  with  illness  and  was  taken  to 
»  locnj  jntirinnty  for  treatment  Dr. 
'osepl*  S.  \V<Miden.  her  attending  phy- 
Aieiini.  issued  ihe  following  statement: 

*  Miss  Keliei*  is  suffering  from  an  at- 
t:iek  of  a  CUT**  cold  and  bronchitis.  She 
has  no  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Her 
con  jilt  ion  is  not^t?ri.ou^,';  ^^ 


Tlei^j   "UoY-K-,   YV.  U'..  tA/oY-LoL 


iIbli:n  kejller  slightly  ill. 

■ ' ■rgpi'MUMBhe  World.) 

YAUSTIN,  Tex.,  March  10.— Dr.  J.  S. 
"wSooten,  the  attending  physJcJan  of 
Mis^  Hel^n  Keller,  who  became  ill  yes- 

ter(5iay    and    was    talten    to    a    local    in- 
flrniary,  said  to-night  that  she  is  imffer- 
ing  from   an   acute  cold   ajia   bronchitis. 
There  are   no  symptoms    o?  pneumonia,! 
he  said,  and  her  conditio^.t  }i<  not  serious. 


Ru 


^^ 


^^r^eldL~Pa.rK.,  Yl.  X.  ^ytxlleJ^v-^- 
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HELEN    KELLER. 


1 1  is  said  that  the  following  lines  a 
ways  cheered  Helen  Keller  and  broug 
her  in  closer  touch  with  the  heart  bea 
of  humanity. 

Darkness  bears  a  knowledge  greater 
Than  the  Day  can  ever  show ; 
And   the   Night   is   filled  with   beauty, 
Boundless  beauty, — for  I  know 
Thai    my   thoughts    arc    then    untram- 

meled 
By  the  chains  of  space  and  S'ig'ht, 
And  can  soar  to  regions  banished 
By  the  Day's  frontier  of  light; 
And  my   vision,   in  the  darkness. 
rra\cl.-=   past  each  distant  star, 
And  can  trace  each  throbbing  current 
T(j  its  source,  however  far. 


^:^  J^  > 
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rtFJLEuX    KEIvLiEU'^    EXAMPi.K. 


It  ig^WBgWiun  mill  I  litoat  is  received 
of  the  convalescence  ol'  Helen  Keller 
from  serious  illness.  So  much  of  the 
life-work  of  this  young  woman  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  that  the 
feared  outcome  of  her  illness  would 
have  been  an  incalculable  lose  to  those 
among"  the  blind  who  have  been  helped 
in  their  darkness  by  the  light  of  her 
example. 

For  Helen  Keller  never  has  repined 
at  the  fate  that  might  have  excluded 
lier  from  participation  in  the  concerns 
of  the  seeing,  the  speaking  and  the 
hearing.  Indeed.^she  has  so  far  over- 
icome  these  apparently  insuperable 
handicaps  that  she  has  done  much 
more  than  the  majority  of  those  with 
j every  natural  faculty  in  working  order. 
Her  mere  example  has  led  many  to 
take  heart  and  to  learn  useful  occu- 
pations Instead  of  flooding  their  hands 
[in  apathetic  acquiescence.  If,  as  Mil-i 
ton  wrote  of  his  own  blindness,  "they 
also  s'erve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 
how  much  more  useful  is  this  girl  who 
went  to  Radcliffe,  learned  to  use  the 
typewriter  and  to  ride  the  bicycle,  ac- 
quired command  of  a  singularly  grace- 
ful a,nd  forceful  means  of  expression 
and  wrote  articles,  and  even,  by  dint 
of  supreme  effort,  has  been  able  to 
[make  herself  heard  in  public  addresses 
in  behalf  of  those  less  heavily 
afflicted  by  nature  than  she  is  her- 
jself. 

"Seeing  what  Helen  Keller  has  done, 
fbattling  against  these  handicaps,"  says 
[the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "those 
of  us  who  were  given  all  she  lacks 
should  be  ashamed  of  pessimism  and 
ingratitude.  With  every  excuse  for 
jletting  herself  be  supported  in  idle- 
ness, she  has  repudiated  the  claim 
that  the  able-bodied  vagrant  advances, 
that  the  world  owes  each  of  us  a  liv- 
ing.     More    valuable    even    than    her 


T- —  ,— r»_-^i-I  T7-.»J 


writing's   and   her  lectures   is   the    ob- 
ject   lesson   of     her   life,    consecrated 
not.t.o  mendicant  disability,  but  to  the, 
noble  service  of  the  world."  jf 


Hoi^vve.lU,    YLe^v^  ^ot-fC,    ^-r\.^^ 
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Blind  Helen  Keller 
Real  Optimist! 

\  ....Z-y-rr 

f  W  X  the  accompan^-ing  illuStl'UlMu  is 
^1  shown  the  most  recent  photogTaph 
'■  I  of  Helen  Keller,  optimist,  and  her' 
^  teacher,  ISIrs.  John  A.  Macy. 
Miss  Keller,  no-w  thirty-five  years  old.' 
has  been  deaf  and  blind  since  the  agel 
of  nineteen  monthts,  yet  she  is  the] 
author  of  many  book.  d  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Radcliffe  coUegt  -.ith  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  ai'ts.  When  she  wasi 
seven  years  of  age  Miss  Anne  M.  Sulli-' 
van,  now  Mrs.  Macy,  became  her 
teacher. 

With  infinite  patience  Miss  Sullivan,. 
year  after  year,  by  means  of  a  s>sten"i 
of  instruction  devised  by  herself, 
taught  the  blind  and  deaf  girl.  IVIiss 
Keller  soon  proved  that  she  possessed 
a  keen  intellect.  Her  knowledge  of 
literature,  languages  and  history  ii;; 
wide.  In  recent  years  she  learned  to 
articulate,  so  tliat  now  she  speaks 
readily.  Her  disposition  is  cheerVul 
and  happ\-. 

What  American  science  has  clone  and 
e.xpects  to  do  toward  bringing  th.e  deal" 
and  dumb  into  commimication  v.ith 
the  world,  and  how  all  singers  benefit 
from  each  advance  in  phonetics  and 
surgery,  was  set  forth  at  a  meeting  of 
the  section  of  larynology  and  rhl- 
nology  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Ne\N'  Yorlv  city. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  born  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  illustrated  the  success  at- 
tained in  teaching  speech  and  percep- 
tion with  three  other  cases  where 
speech  v.as  restored  or  assisted.  New 
mechanical  appliances  that  teach  deaf 
mutes  to  sing,  or  which  replace  miss- 
ing organs,   were   presented.    The  «ub  - 


Pject  of  phonetics  was  discused  from 
the  standpoint  o£  the  vocalist,  the  sur- 
geon, the  teacher  and  the  deaf  mute. 

Miss  Keller  illustrates, 

Just  what  mental  concept  of  sound  is 
held  by  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ^Yas 
next  -illustrated  by  Miss  Keller,  who 
jjnitated  the  different  stages  of  her 
progress  under  the  tuition  of  ?^Iiss  Sul- 
liv^an,  nov,'  IMrs.  John  Macy.  Her  first 
attempt  at  sound  was  a  strained  effort. 
The  next  was  utterance  of  a  long  "ah" 
sound,  which  established  partial  con- 
trol. Full  control  came  when  the  con- 
sonants p,  t.  1\,  in,  n  and  g  were 
learned.    " 


Photo  oy  American  Piess  Association. 

Helen   Keller   (on   left)   and   Mrs.   Macy,  her  teacher. 


Charles  Adam  WiiiLe.  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  New  England 
conservatoy  of  music,  who  assisted  in 
the  education  of  Jkliss  Keller,  said: 

"Miss    Keller's    form    of    speech   uasi 
defective  when   I   began   to   teach   her. 
We    had    to    break    down    the   old    and] 
build   up  the   new.    But   she   was  such 
an    eager    pupil,    so    absorbed    in    her 
work,    that    the    task    was    easy.     First 
.she     practiced     opening     her     mouth,: 
throat   and   nose,    at    the    same    tlmej 
n  lain  tain  ihg'  re^'^TrSlTSfr.  iTeffirst  exer-i 
jpises  were    given    without    tone.'   Then! 
-the  arch,  at  first  weak,  became  respon- 
ds ive. 

"Resonance    was   excited   by   the   new 
sensation,    to    her,    of    humming.    She! 
learned    to    register    with    her    lingers  j 
this  and  other  new  sensations   excited 
in  her  thrjoat  by  sounds. 

"Vocal  practice  has  occupied  a  fair 
part  of  our  lessons,  but  our  principal 
exercise  has  been  the  m.emoriaing  of 
soLinds  by  feeling.  My  experience  in  her 
case  and  elsewhere  leads  me  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  medical  profession 
needs  the  musical  profession.  Teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  often  fail  because  they 
work  toward  articulation  merely  with- 
out regard  to  tone." 

When  a  child  Helen  Keller  was  apt 
at  quotations.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  visited  a  girls'  school  near  Boston, 
she  filled  with  astonishment  all  who 
saw  her  by  the  quickness  with  which 
she  would  fit  to  an  object  some  of  the 
little  poetry  she  knew. 

Two  heads  of  Nero,  one  lepr'.ieiiting 
•him  as  a  child  and  the  other  as  an 
emperor,  \Acre  examined  by  her  on  this. 
occasiv>ii,  and  she  exprei^sed  great  won- 
dernient  that  "such  a  sweet  and'  fnno-' 
cent  child''  could  develop  into  the! 
wicked  naan  slie  knew  Nero  to  'have 
been. 

TJie  German  course  which  Hei^n' 
elecited  was  conducted  mainly  in  Eng- 
lish, but  a  great  deal  of  difficult' 
Schiller  was  read  in  the  course  of  the 
year  arid  several  German  tliemes  were 
required.  The  daily  theme  course; 
that  known  as  Knglish  t'2.  would  pre- 
sent few  difficulties  to  ■  a  girl  of  Helen 
Keller's  abilit:*-.  She  has  always  bfeen 
'ttble  to  write  easily  and  well.  The  flne- 
net-s  of  her  soul  and  the  exquisite  na- 
ture of  her  thoughts  may  be  seen  from 
one  of  the  essays  written  during  her 
preparatory  year.s.  The  subject  was 
"A    Noble    Man." 

"What  do   I    mea!)    h-     .1    ;i;jijlc    man'.'" 


i.,.„.ai  Helen.  "1  certainly  do  not  mean 
\ii  man  of  high  rarik,  power  or  wealth. 
as  the  Romans  did.  but  to  my  mind  a 
noble  man  is  he  ^Aho  strives  to  attam 
jthat  wliich  13  beautiful  and  inipensh- 
jfible— love."  ■ 

i  Much  .of  her  Intellectual  power  ner 
lleadicrs  feel  may  bo  directly  attributed 
;to  •her'lohg 'anJ  honorable  line  of  an- 
Icesturs.  WJLLIAM  tB^Ol  i. 


mfm  i         The  Example  of  Helen  Kelkr 


It  is  ^velcome  news  that  is  received  of  the  con- 
valescence of  Helen  Keller  from  serious  illness.  So 
much  of  the  life-work- of  ihts  young  woman  remains 

|o  be  accomplished  that  the  feared  outcome  of  her 
illness  would  have  been  an  incalculable  loss  to  thos§: 

among  the  blind  who  have  been  helped  in  their  dark- 
ness by  the  light  of  her  example. 

For  Helen  Keller  never  has  repined  at  the  fate 
that  mi^ht  have  excluded  her  from  participation  in 
the  concerns  of  the  seeing,  the  speaking  and  the 
hearing.  Indeed,  she  has  so  far  overcome  these  ap- 
parently insuperable  handicaps  that  she  'has  done 
jinuch  more  than  the  majority  of  those  with  every 
natural,  faculty  in  working  order.  Her  mere  exam- 
ple has  led  many  to  take  heart  and  to  learn  useful 
occupations  instead  of  folding  their  hands  in  apa- 
thetic acquiesence.  If,  as  Milton  wrote  of  his  own 
blindness,  ''they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,' 
how  much  more  useful  is  this  girl  who  went  to  Rad- 
'cliffe,  learned  to  use  the  typewriter  and  to  ride  the 
bicycle,  acquire  command  of  a  singularly  graceful 
iand  forceful  means  of  expression  and  wrote  articles, 
I  and  even,  by  dint  of  supreme  effort,  has  been  able  to 


make  herself  heard  in  public  addresses  in  'behalf  ofi 
those  less  heavily  aflflicted  by  nature  than  she  is  her-i 
self. 

Seeing-  what  Helen  Keller  has  done,  battlingj 
against  these  handicaps,  those  of  us  who  were  given^ 
all  she  lacks  should  be  ashamed  of  pessimism  and 
ingratitude.  With  every  excuse  for  letting  herself 
be  supported  in  idleness,  she  has  repudiated  the  claim' 
that  the  able-bodied  vagrant  advances,  that  the  world 
owes  each  of  us  a  living.  More  valuable  even  than 
her  writings  and  her  lectures  is  the  object  lesson  of 
her  life,  consecrated  not  to  mendicant  disability,  butj 
to  the  noble  service  of  the  world.  ' 
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HlLE!rmLER  FEELSmr^ 
WILL  &fcE  BY  A  MIRACLE 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald.] 
LOS  ANGELES,  Cal.,  March  19— "Some 
day,  I  feel,  a  most  wonderful  thingr  will 
come  Into  my  life,"  said  Helen  Keller.  I 
"It  will  be  a  miracle  that  will  make  myj 
eyes  to  see.  When  it  comes  I  feel  ob-l 
jects  will  look  no  different  than  I  now 
picture  them  In  my  mind's  eye. 

"Only  a  miracle  can  give  me  that  won- 
derful sense  and  make  my  eyes  perform 
their  functions.  But  the  Creator  has 
been  wonderfully  kind  to  me.  He  has 
given  me  finders  with  which  'I  can  talk, 
hear  aJid  see,  and  some  day  I  feel  He 
may  place  His  hand  upon  my  eyes  and 
take  away  the  darkness. 

"No,  I  shall  not  become  hysterical  it 
that  time  ever  comes,  but  I  may  faint 
from  joy."  "^J 
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httmrKeller  Feels  J 
ight  Will  Come  to  ^ 
Her  as  by  Miracle 

"Some  day,  I  feel,  a  most  wonder- 
ful thing  will  come  into  my  lifej'.' 
Helen  Keller,  the  remarkable  blind 
girl  who  grew  up  in  Boston,  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  Los  Angeles  dispatches. 
'^  "It  w^ill  be  a  miracle  that  will  make  * 
n>y  eyes  to  s«e.  W^hen  it  comes 
I  feel  objects  will  look  no  different 
thkn  I  now  picture  them  in  my  mind's 
eye. 

"Only   a   miracle    can    give   me    that 

wonderful    se^ise    and    make    my    eyes 

perform    their    functions.  But    the 

Creator    has    been    wonderfully    kind 

I  to  me.     He  has  given  me  fingers  with 

!  which   I   can   talk,    hear   and   see,   and 

I  some    day    I    feel    He    may    place    His 

hand    upon    my    eyes    and    take    away 

I  thenar kness." 


Jpostow-,  WLau^^.,  'R.e.oo-rcU. 


Helen  Keller  Feels 
She  Will  See  by  a 
Miracle  Some  Day 

I     LOS  ANGELES,    Cal.,   March  20.— "Some 

jday,  I  feel,  a  most  wonderful  thing  will 
come  into  my  life,"  said  Helen  Keller.  "It 
will  be  a  miracle  that  will  ma|^i^jr  eyes 

|to  see.  When  it  comes  I  feel  obpects  will 
look  no  different  than  I  now  picture  them 
in  my  mind's  eye. 

I     "Only  a  miracle  can  give  me  that  won- 

[derful  sense  and  make  my  eyes  perform 
their  functions.      But  the  Creator  has  been 

: wonderfully  kind  to  me.  He  has  given  me 
fingers  with  which  I  can  talk,  hear  and 
see,  and  some  day  I  feel  He  may  place 
3-Iis  hand  upon  my  eyes  and  take  away  the 

t^darkness. _^ 


"No,  I  shall  not  bfvome  hysterical  if  that 
time  ever  comes,  but  I  may  faint  from 
joy." 


' 


ON  a  dreary  afternoon  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  so  ag-o,  a 
mother  led  her  little  boy  to 
the  Horace  Mann  schoolhouse  in  this 
city.  Her  eyes  were  ringed  dark,  ^ 
and  her  grip  on  the  child's  hand  wasj 
a-tremble.  She  had  learned  two  days 
before  that  the  boy  was  stone-deaf. 

She  had  been  told  to  take  the  lad  I 
to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of  the 
school,   for  examination  and  possible 
instruction.     That  afternoon   she   en- 


tered  the  old  building;  it  was'  dark 
and  dingy,  and  harsh  voices  of  deaf 
children— more  shrill  and  disagreeable 
than  they  are  today  under  advanced 
instructive  methods — reached  her 
ears.,  She  felt  a  few  tears  making 
their  way  "down  her  cheeks,  but  she 
hoped  her  boy  could  learn,  and  hope 
gave  her  the  courage  to  go  on. 

The  woman  told  the  experience  of 
the  next  few  minutes  afterwards.  "I 
sat  there  and  waited  and  listened," 
she  said,  "until  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  heart  would  stop  beating;  and 
then  some  one  came  in,  and  I  looked 
up  and  saw  a  woman  with  a  face  like 
a  benediction,  and  after  that  nothing 
was  ever  so  hard  again." 

It  was  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
character  and  service  of  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  now  of  Newton  Lower  Fallfe, 
who  served  the  school  for  instruction 
of  the  deaf  for  forty-one  years,  and 
who  has  been  retired  because  of  the 
"seventy-year  retirement  rule"  of 
the  Boston  school  committee.  Miss 
Fuller  became  principal  emeritus  of 
the  school,  and  the  tribute  of  a  city 
was  laid  at  her  feet. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  she  answers 
questions  relating  to  the  work  that 
ha4  meant  so  much  to  herself,  and 
so  immeasurably  more  to  others — a 
life  of  ideals  accomplished — with  mod- 
esty, refraining  ever  from  references 
to  her  successes  until  they  are  "com- 
pelled" to  come  by  the  direction  of 
the  conversation. 

But  at  moments  the  depth  of  this 
woman's  heart  is  exposed.  She  had 
spoken  freely  of  her  impressions  re- 
garding work  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
Suddenly  it  was  mentioned  that  Helen 
Keller,  whose  accomplishments  have 
astounded  the  world,  is  ill  in  Texas. 

Helen   Keller's  Teacher. 

Instantly,  there  was  a  change  in  her 
countenance.  But  she  did  not  turn 
her  head  away.  There  could  be  no 
shame  in  the  fa<;t  that  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  For  a  moment  she 
hesitated.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and 
then  the  control  that  she  had  learned 


m 


through  a  half-century  of  service  and 
patience  returned,  and  she  said  quiet-  , 
ly    -I  ain  so  sorry  that  Helen  is  sick 
in  Texas.     Somehow  I  wish  she  were 
nearer  the  medical  care   of  our  sec- . 
tion  of  the  country." 

For    it    was    to    this    woman    that 
Helen    Keller    owes    her    ability    to 
speak.     Before  narrating  the  story  of  i 
Miss  Fullers'  life,  let  us  hear  her  own 
account  of  the  instruction  that  meant, 
so   much   to   Miss  Keller   and  to  the! 
world.    The  story  illustrates  the  work 
that    the    teacher    did    for    so    many 
years  at  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

"In  June,  1888,  Helen  A.  Keller,  ac- 
companied by  her  mother,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  and  her  teacher.  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  John  Macy,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  school"  said  Miss  Fuller. 
"As  she  went  from  class  to  class,  her 
interest  in  the  children  and  her  ready 
use  of  Enghsh  suggested  to  me  that 
f.he    could    be    taught   to   speak.      At 
that  time  it  was   thought,  unjyj^e  to 
allow   her   to   use   her   vocal   organs; 
but    when,    nearly    two    years    later, 
she   learned ''that   a   deaf   and   dumb 
child    acquired    ^peech    she    Bpelled* 
upon  her  fingers,  T  must  speak!'" 
J    Miss   Fuller   said   the   whole   secret 
.of  Miss  Keller's  success  was  typified 
in  those  thaee  words.     It  was  her^  ir- 
repressible will  power  and  persistencei 
to     overcorne     her     privations     that 
brought  her  success.    "I  must  speak!" 
she  said,  and  that, meant  she  would 
speak. 

The  First  Lesson. 
"In   response  to  this  emphatic  an- 
nouncement* I  gave  her  her  first  les- 
son in  speech,"  Miss  Fuller  continued. 
•"I  began  by  familiarizing  her  with 
the  position  and  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous mouth  parts  and  with  the  trachea. 
This  I  did  by  passing  her  hand  light- 
ly over  the  lower  part  of  my  face  and 
by  putting-  ;h«r  fingers  into  my  mouth. 
I  then  placed  my  tongue  in  the  posi- 
tion for  the  sound  of  'i'  in  'it,*  and  let 
her  find  the  point,  as  it  lay  perfectly 
still  and  soft  in  the  bed  of  the  jaw, 
just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and'' 
discover  that  the  teeth  were  slightly 
parted.  ,  , 


elen  Keller. 
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"After  she  had  done  this,  I  placed 
one  of  lier  forefingers  upon  my  teeth 
and  the  other  upon  my  throat,  or 
trachea,  at  the  lowest  point  where  it 
may  be  felt,  and  repeated  the  sound 
.'i;  several  times.  During  this  time, 
Helen,  standing-  in  front  of  me  in  the 
attitude  of  one  listening  intently, 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  every 
detail.  And  when  I  ceased  making 
the  sound,  her  fingers  flew  to  her 
mouth  %nd  throat,  and  after  arrang- 
ing her  tongue  and  teeth  she  uttered 
the  sound  of  short  'i'  so  nearly  like 
that  I  had  made,  it  seemed  like  an 
echo  of  it.  When  I  told  her  that  she 
had  given  the  sound  correctly  she  re- 
peated it  again  and  again. 

Contrasting  the  Sounds. 
"I  next  showed  her  by  m,eans  of  her 
sensitive  fingers  the  depression 
through  the  centre  of  the  tongue  when 
in  position  for  the  sound  of  'a,'  and 
the  opening  between  the  teeth  at  the 
utterance  of  the  sound.  Again  she 
waited  with  her  fingers  upon  my  teeth 
and  throat  until  I  sounded  the  letter! 
again  and  again.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice she  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well,' 
and  a  while  later  it  was  perfect.  We 
then  contrasted  the  two  sounds  she 
had  learned. 

"The  sound  of  'o'  followed,  and  shei 
Boon    produced    a   clear   and    well-de-j 
fined  'o'.    Then  she  asked  me  if  these; 
sounds     represented     words.       I     ex-i 
plained  their  relation  to  words.     Andj 
next  I  took  the  position  for,  'a',  Helen 
following  as  before  with  her  fingers, , 
and  while  sounding  the  vowel,  slowlyJ 
closed    my.  lips,    producing   the   word 
'arm'.      Without    hesitation    she    ar- 
ranged    her     tongue,     repeated     the' 
Bounds,    &.nd    was    delighted    to    know 
that  she  had  pronounced  a  word.     It: 
was  the  first. 

"She  tried,  on  the  request  of  her! 
teacher,  to  pronounce  'mamma'  and  i 
'papa',  and  she  quickly  and  forcibly] 
said  'mum  mum,'  and  'pup  pup'.  I 
commended  her  efforts  and  told  her' 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  speak: 
very  softly,  and  to  sound  one  part  of' 
the    word    longer    than    she    did    the 


other.  I  then  illustrated  what  I  want- 
ed her  to  do,  by  pronouncing  the  word 
'mama'  very  delicately,  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  my  fmger  along 
the  back  of  her  hand  to  show  the  rel- 
ative length  of  time  of  the  two  syl- 
lables. After  a  few  repetitfons,  the 
words  came  with  almost  musical 
sweetness  from  her  lips. 

Was    an    Ideal    Pupil. 

"This  was  Helen's  first  lesson.  She 
was  an  ideal  pupil,  for  she  followed 
every  direction  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  seemed'  never  to  forget  anything 
that  was  told  her.  She.  had  but  ten 
lessons,  yet  in  this  short  time,  she  ac- 
quired all  the  elements  of  speech,  and 
combined  them  easily  and  naturally. 
At  the  close  of  the  ten  lessons  she 
used  speech  fluently. 

"Helen  received  this  first  lesson  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1890.  It  is  a  date 
I  shall  never  forget.  On  the  19th  day 
of  the  following  month,  while  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  she  gave  orally  the 
following  account  of  a  visit  she  had 
made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hohiies. 
I  think  there  were  but  four  words 
that  I  could  not  fully  understand.  I 
sat  near  her  as  she  spoke,  and  noted 
the  words  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

"This  is  what  she  said,  'One  bright 
Sunday  afternoon  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  went  to  see  a  kind  poet,  named  Dr. 
Holmes.  He  was  sitting  in  his  beau- 
tiful library  with  a  great  many  books 
around  him  and  a  cheerful  fire.  I 
think  the  poet  must  be  happy  with  so 
many  friends  near  him.  Teacher  told 
me  that  the  Charles  river  was  flowing 
beneath  the  library  window.  Dr. 
Holmes  jsaid  that  he  loved  the  gentle 
river  yery  dearly.  I  had  read  many 
of  his  poems  and  known  some  of 
them.  I  liked  them  very  much.  I 
liked  tTiem  before  I  thought  of  put- 
ting my  arms  around  his  neck  and 
telling  him  that  he  gave  pleasure  to 
me  and  to  all  the  blind  children, 
because  his  poems  are  in  raised  let- 
ters. Dr.  Holmes  is  an  old  gentle- 
man. I  talked  to  him  and  looked  at 
the  beautiful  things,  and  he  gave  me 
a  stamp  box.     He  showed  me  a  pic- 


tiire  of  his  house  and  he  gave  me  "a 
picture  of  himself.  The  house  was  the 
house  which  he  wrote  about  in  his 
poem,  "The  Opening  of  the  Piano."  ' 

Conscious  of  New  Power. 
'V'*Her  free  use  of  speech  on  that  day 
was  very  noticeable.  She  seemed 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  new 
power,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it.  On  th(i  way  home 
she  remarked,  'I  am  not  dumb  now.' 

"Helen's  reasons  for  wishing  to 
learn  speech,  and  her  enjoyment  of 
its  use,  are  shown  in  letters  written 
to  me." 

Miss  Fuller,  whose  life  is  so  linked 
with  that  of  Helen  Keller  and  the  de- 
velopment of  other  children  whom  she 
has  "brought  into  the  light,"  then 
searched  her  treasures  for  fac-similies 
of  two  letters  which  "Helen  wrote  to 
thank  me." 

They  were  both  written  when  Miss 
Keller  was  about  10  years  of  age.    The 
first  was  dated  "South  Boston,  Mass., 
April  3,  1890,"  and  read  as  follows: 
"My   Dear  Miss  Fuller: — 

"My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful 
morning,  because  I  have  learned  to  speak 
many  words,  and  I  can  make  a  few  sen- 
tences. Last  evening:  I  went  out  In  the 
yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said,  'Oh, 
noon,  come  to  me!"  Do  you  think  the  love- 
ly moon  was  glad  that  I  could  speak  to 
her?  How  glad  my  mother  will  be.  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  June  to  come,  I  am  so 
eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my  precious 
little  sister. 

"Jlildred  could  not  understand  me  when 
1  spelled  with  my  fingers,  but  now  she 
will  sit  in  my  lap  and  I  Avill  tell  her.  many 
things  to  please  her  and  we  shall  be  so 
happy  together.  Are  you  very,  very  happy 
because  you  can  make  so  many  people 
happy?  I  think  you  are  very  kind  and 
patient  and  I  love  you  very  dearly.  My 
teacher  told  me  Tuesday  that  you  wanted 
to  know  how  I  came  to  wish  to  talk  with 
my  mouth.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  for 
I   remember  my   thoughts  perfectly. 

"When  I  was  a  very  little  child  I  used 
to  sit  in  my  mother's  lap  nearly  all  the 
time,  because  I  was  very  timid  and  did 
not  like  to  be  left  by  myself.  And  I  would 
keep  my  little  hand  on  her  face  all  the 
while,  because  it  amused  me  to  feci  her 
face  and  lips  move  when  she  talked  with 
people.  I  did  not  know  then  what  she 
was  doing,  fdr  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  all 
things.  Then  when  I  was  older  I  learned 
to  play  with  my  nurse  and  the  little  negro 
children,  and  I  noticed  that  they  kept  mov- 
ing   their    lips    just    like    my    mother,    so    i; 


moved  mine,  too',  but  sometimes  it  made  me 
angry  and  I  would  hold  my  playmates' 
mouths  very  hard.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  it  was  very  naughty  to  do  so. 

^'After  A  long  time  my  dear  teacher 
came  to  me  and  taught  me  to  communicate 
with  my  fingers,  and  1  was  satisfied  and 
happy.  But  when  I  came  to  school  in 
Boston  I  met  some  deaf  people  who  talked 
with  their  mouths  like  all  other  people,  and 
one  day  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway 
came  to  see  me  and  told  me  of  a  blind  and 
deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that  far-away 
land  who  had  been  taught  to  speak  and 
understand  others  when  they  spoke  to  her. 

"This  good  and  happy  news  delighted 
me  exceedingly  for  then  I  was  sure  that 
I  should  lenrn  also.  I  tried  to  make  sounds 
like  my  little  playmates,  but  teacher  told 
me  that  the  voice  was  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  and  tliat  it  would  injure  it  to 
make  incorrect  sounds,  and  promised  to 
take  me  to  see'  a  kind  and  wise  lady  who 
would  teach  me  rightly.  That  lady  was 
ypurself.  Now  I  am  e.s  happy  as  fhe  llttl« 
birds,  because  I  can  speak  and  perhaps 
shall  sing,  too.  All  of  my  friends  will  be 
so  surprised  and  glad.  Your  loving  llttl© 
pupil,  HELEN   A.    KELLER." 

The  excellence  of  vocabulary  and 
grammar  in  these  lines  from  a  little 
girl  of  10  years  who  had  never  con- 
I  sciously  seen  or  heard,  impressed 
Miss  Fuller  deeply,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  the  missive.  Then  in  the 
next  October,  another  letter  came 
that  added  a  thrill  of  joy,  for  it  spoke 
of  the  realization  of  "eternal  things," 
as  Miss  Tuller  put  it. 

It  was  in  1869  that  the  Boston 
school  committee  decided  to  open  a 
day  school  for  the  deaf,  and  they  se- 
lected Miss  Fuller,  then  of  Newton,  as 
a  teacher.  She  was  employed  at  the 
time  as  a  teacher  in  the  Bowditch 
School  for  Girls.  Miss  Fuller  was  then 
33  years  of  age,  and  she  had  14  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  be- 
hind her. 

Ancestry,  education  and  tempera- 
ment all  combined  to  make  her  the 
right  woman  for  the  place;  for  there 
had  been  Fullers  in  public  life  in  the 
Old  Bay  State  ever  since  the  original 
Thomas  Fuller  landed  in  1636.  She 
had  been  educated  In  the  i  ;odel  school, 
attached  to  the  first  normal  school 
founded  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
English  and  Classical  school,  conduct- 
ed by  two  famous  educators,  Nathan- 
iel F.  Allen  and  "Father"  Fierce,    She 


always  had  a  scholarly  attitude  o^ 
mind,  and  worked  with  a  keen  desire 
to  serve.  » 

The  school  committee  sent  her  to 
the  newly  founded  Clarke  school  at 
Northampton  to  learn  what  she  could 
from  the  pioneer  work  of  Miss  Har- 
riet B.  Rogers,  and  in  November,  1869, 
the  actual  school  for  the  deaf  opened 
with  nine  pupils.  That  small  begin- 
ning has  resulted  in  the  present 
school,  housed  in  a  $90,000  building, 
now  all  too  small  for  its  needs. 

The  task  set  before  her  was  diffi- 
cult well  nigh  insurmountable,  for 
little  had  been  known  of  the  actual 
training  of  the  deaf  and  blind.  At 
Miss  Fullers*  request,  the  school  com- 
mittee invited  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  to  come  to  Boston  and  teach  his 
father's  system  of  visible  speech  to 
the  teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann 
Shcool,  and  on  the  scientific  founda- 
tion he  laid  for  them  and  for  many 
other  teachers,  the  present  method;^ 
of  speech-teaching  have  been  evolved. 
^  In  addition  to  her  many  years  of 
service  as  a  teacher,  Miss  Fuller  waS' 
instrumental  in  having  a  home  and 
kindergarten  established  for  little 
deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls,  too ; 
young  to  attend  the  Horace  Mannt 
school.  She  did  so  much  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  home  that  its 
patrons  insisted  that  it  should  be 
called  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home.  It 
stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  her 
service  for  the  children,  teaching  the 
little   tots    the   first   rudiments. 

The   home   is    situated   on   Woburn 
street.  West  Medford.     It  is   now  in  | 
the  27th  year  of  its  history. 

"We  can  little  appreciate  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  world  regiird- 
ing  the  deaf,"  said  Miss  Fuller. 
"While  the  Hebrew  peoples,  as  we 
Jearn  from  many  allusions  to  the  deaf 
in  the  scriptures,  exercised  a  benev- 
,olent  care  over  them,  the  classic 
countries  dreaded  their  presence  and 
regarded  them  as  a  disgrace.  I  al- 
ways turn  to  that  page  of  history 
with  pain. 
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Helen  Keller's  Letter 


"The  great,  humanitarian  spirit  of 
our  own  country  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  edu- 
cational work  for  children  suffering 
from  physical  defects.  A  year  or  so 
ago  there  were  enrolled  in  the  113 
schools  for  deaf  children  in  the  United 
States,  11,942  pupils,  and  all  but  15 
of  these  schools  were  supported  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  by  appropriations  from 
state  governments." 


"Just  how  can  a  child  who  is  deaf 
learn  to  speak  and  use  words  that  he 
cannot  hear?"  she  was  asked. 
By   Form,   Not   by  Sound. 

"You  must  remember,"  she  replied, 
"that  it  is  by  the  respective  nerves  of 
each  sense  that  the  several  percep- 
tions of  all  their  objects  are  conduct- 
ed to  the  brain.  If,  by  the  optic 
nerA'e,  a  perception  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  which  A'lrtually  excites 
the  same  ideo.  in  the  soul  as  that  ex- 
cited by  the  auditory  nerve,  the  first, 
and  principal  step  is  gained;  which  is 
to  understand  tlie  meaning  of  words 
by  forms  instead  of  by -the  sound. 

"The  signification  of  words  in  gen- 
eral is  merely  arbitrary.  There  is  no 
analogy  or  natural  resemblance  of 
souiids  to  the  things  signified,  but  it 
is  by  repeating  the  sounds  and  point- 
ing out  the  objects  to  children  that 
they  come  to  relate  the  two.  By  the 
same  method,  changing  sounds  or 
forms,  children  may  \\'jf)Jeout  liearing 
be  taught  to  know  the  names  and 
qualities  of  everything  animate  and 
inanimate,  and  understand  them  when 
uttered  or  written. 

"It  is  a  long,  hard  f.tudj-,  with  the 
study  of  the  tongue  And  the  throat, 
and  language  and  all — 'but  how  worth 
while  it  is!  It  makes  so  mi«ih  happi- 
ness and  usefulness.  , 

"I  urge  one  thing  wher^wrer  I  can 
get  it  before  mothers  a»>^  fathers. 
That  is  to  exercise  great  care  in 
watching  children  who  hav^  been  ill 
with  diseases  that  may  develop  deaf- 
ness. Whooping  cough  and  scarlet 
fever  are  especially  dangerous,  and 
carelessness  in  the  care  of  the  little 
ones  may  result  in  terribf.'  anguish 
for  the  parents  and  untol/  drie>i«>  for 
the  chndren." 


feEHaLfififeLER  FEELS  SHE 

WILL  SEE  SOME  DAY 

I^Sfi  A|^rfEL.ES,  Cal.,  March  21.— "Some 
day?"*!:  flpl,  a  most  wonderful  thing  will 
come  into  my  life,"  said  Helen  Keller.  "It 
will  be  a  miracle  that  will  make  my  eyes 
#  to  see.      When  it  comes  I  feel  object.s  will 

look  no  different  than  I  now  picture  them 
in  my  mind's  ey^. 

"Only  a  miracle  can  give  me  that  won- 
derful sense  and  make  my  eyes  perform 
their  functions.  But  the  Creator  has  been 
wonderfully  kind  to  me.  He  has  given  me 
fingers  with  w'hich  I  can  talk,  hear  and 
see,  and  some  day  I  feel  He  may  place 
His  hand  upon  my  eyes  and  take  away  the 
darkness. 

"No,  I  shall  not  become  hysterical  if  that 

time   ever   comes,    but   I    may  faiat   from 

oy." 


b 


Cut 
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HELEN   KELLER.  1 

It  is  welcome  news  to  the  friends 
of  HeJfiJUnKmi^r — every  one  witli  a 
heart  who  knows  her  story  is  her 
friend — that  she  has  recovered  from 
a  serious  illness  which  threatened 
her  life.  This  marvelous  woman  has 
many  staunch  admirers  in  the 
Capitol  district.  She  lived  for  a 
time  in  Schenectady.  Miss  Keller 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  world  by  her  example 
in  overcoming  the  affliction  which 
robbed  her  of  participation  in  the 
concerns  of  seeing,  hearing  and 
speaking.  For  the  most  part  she  has 
overcome  what  seemed  to  be  insu- 
perable obstacles  and  thereby  has  in- 
sipired  those  similarly  afflicted  and 
groping  in  darkness  to  follow,  her 
example,  to  take  heart  and  battle 
against  handicaps. 


With  every  excuse  for  letting  her- 
self be  supported  in  idleness,  Helen 
Keller  has  repudiated  the  claim  of 
the  unfortunate  vagrant  who  insists 
that  the  world  owes  each  of  us  a 
living.  She  went  to  Radcliffe, 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter  and 
to  ride  the  bicycle,  acquired  com- 
mand of  a  graceful  and  forceful 
means  of  expression,  and  became 
able,  by  supreme  effort,  to  make  her- 
self heard  in  public  addresses  and 
to  write  articles  in  behalf  of  those 
less  heavily  afflicted  by  nature  than 
she  is  herself.  She  has  performed 
noble  service  for  the  world  and  h 
lies  in  her  ipower  to  do  much  morej 
good.    May  her  life  long  be  spared!] 
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Deaf,  Dumb 

Luul  Blind  Girl  Has  Wonderful  Day  at 
the  Exhibitio)!. 

HH          By  ANNiE   LAURIE. 

W^'BA'S      FRA^'CISCO,     April 

Helen   Keller;  the   deaf   girl    -u  bo 
is    blind,    spent    the    day    at    the 
exposition     with     her     wondei-ful 
teacher  and    life  companion,   Mrs. 
John   Mac\ . 

I    took    an     lionuv    and    a    half 
out   of   my    hum-drum    every    day 
■svorK  and     sat     and     learned     of   ■ 
Helen    Keller,   the   deaf   girl,   who 
is  blind,  how  to  hear  and  how  to 
speak  and  liow   to   see. 

Miss     Keller    "and    her    teacher. 
Mrs.    iMacy.    were    just    going    oul 

for  &,  motor  ride  when  I  caught" 
them  on  the  steps  of  a  little 
brown  vine-coverod,  rose-scented 
birds'   nest   in    Berkeley. 

Air.  E.  Li.  Holme??,  their  liosi. 
invited,  fe  to  Su  too — and  I  'v^^nt 
and  we  %\'hi/'led  and  "sviiizzed  and 
slid  and  spun  in  and  out  among- 
the  green  hills  of  Berkeley  and. 
as  we  went,  Mrs.  Macy  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  Helen  Tvelej*  and 
told  l)er  whatever  it  seemed  in- 
terestins"  lo  tell  her,  with  the 
quick,  marvelous  telegraphy  upon 
the  eagei'  hand  of  the  deaf  girl 
who  cannot   see. 

Jt  was""  not  necessary  to  tell 
Helen   Keller  verv    mucli. 


By  Superior  Instinct. 
Appears  to  Know 


She  seems  to  know  most  of  it 
by  a  kind  of  superior  instinct 
which  makes  you  feel  wlien  you 
sense  it  that  you  are  in  a.  strange 
and    exalted    company. 

She  cannot  hear  one  sounti,  nor 
see  one  thing,  but  Ixow  she  has 
learned  to  speak  and  speak 
clearly.  carefully  and  much 
iTiore  distinctly  than  many  peo- 
ple Avho  never-  think  of  being- 
called   lacking   in  any   faculty. 

And  what  shed  oes  not  say  witli 
lier  A'oice  she  sings  with  lier 
eyes:  great,  vivid,  sparkling, 
laughing,  crying,  singing,  dream- 
ing-, thinking,  proplietic  eyes — as 
blue  as-  forget-me-nots  and 
fringed  with  dark  lashes  as  a 
clear  pool  of  water  Is  fringed 
with    trees, 

"I  am  so  glad  to  be  here," 
said  Helen  Keller,  speaking  very 
slowly  and  x'ery  distinctly  as  one 
speaks  who  translates  his 
thoughts  into  the  spoken  words 
of  a  foreign  tongue.  Here  at  the 
Golden  Gate." 

Sniff,  sniff — she  drew  a  quick 
breath    of    tremulous    delight. 

"The       eucalyptus,'      she      said, 
"now    the    acacia    rose, 
do    you    think    it    will 
this    when    -we    reach 
gates    of   Parldise? 

"And    the    violets — they 
song  in   the  air. 

"i  learned  to  know  the  wild 
yellow  violet  the  year  I  learned 
to  speak  my  first  word'' — and  the 
fluttering  liands  werec  lasped  in 
a  gesture  as  aimple  and  natural 
as  the  smile  of  a  little  child. 
They  have  lived  in  my  heart  ever 
■since. 


Tell  me, 
smell  like 
the    pearl 


are    a 


"The  exposition — what  a  won- 
derful thing  to  see.  The  statues 
— the  glorious  statute."  The 
blue  ej'es  fairly  blazed  and  the 
quigk  hands  carried  some  great 
image  in  the  air; 

"I  love  them  all  '  she  said, 
"but  best  the  Indians  and  the 
horse". 

'*I  Believe  Now  I 

Know  How  Color  Feels." 

"The}'^  were  so  alive,  so  free, 
so  strong-  and  the  columns  of 
the  g"reat  buildings  —  I  put  my 
liands  on  them  but  they  made  me 
happy. 

"The  colors  —  I  could  not  see 
them  but  do  you  know,"  she 
smiled  wistfullj'- — "do  j'ou  know 
1  believe  since  I  ^was  at  the  ex- 
nosition  I  kno"w  how  color  feels. 
Tt  cannot  be  any  more  beautiful 
to  3-our  eyes  than  it  was  to  ray 
mind. 

"The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  my 
heart  ached  and  then  it  danced 
when  I  -walked  along-  and  put  my 
hands  on  those  statues  there. 
There  is  one  of  a  little  boy  v/ith 
a  flower  on  his  head.  Oh"  —  the 
eag-er.  tremulous  love  in  the 
radiant  face  was  almost  hard  to 
see. 

'*And  then,"  she  "went  on.  "1 
saTv  the  incubator — the  babies — 
the   triplets." 

She  cuddled  her  arms  close  to 
her  heart,  as  If  she  held  some- 
thing- precious  there. 

"I  held  them,"  she  said.  "Yes 
and  I  hug-g-ed  them  too  and  oh  the 
little   one    it   tried   to  hug-  me." 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Macy  and 
teleerraphed  ecstacically  upon  her 
willing-  palm.  Mrs.  Macy  laughed 
and  telegraphed  back,  and  then 
th^-"-    botiT    lausrhed    tosrether. 

"She  sa3's  she  wants  to  see 
those  incubator  babies  the  very 
first  thing  when  she  comes  back 
to  the  fair  on  Monday,"  said  Mrs. 
Macy, 

"I  found  a  friend  at  the  fair," 
aaid  Helen  Keller'.  "We  under- 
stood each  other  the  moment  we 
began  to  talk.  Capta'in,  the 
horse — I  asked  him  to  pat  three 
for  me — tap.  tap,  tap — he  did  it, 
and  ho  wproud  she  was  that  he 
understood. 

"I  knoAv  just  how  he  felt,  and 
he  knew  I  knew,  for  when  I  put 
my  hands  up  to  pet  him  he  laid 
his  nose  on  my  arm  and  said,  'I 
love  you.  Do  you  love  me?'  in 
the  horse  language. 


'Always  Breaming- 
of  the  Stars. 


I  ,  "The  lights  at  the  XaJj— ■.,.«;> 
I  must  be  wonderful.  I  am  alTvaya 
dr.eaming-  of  the  stars,  and  some- 
times T  dream  of  the  moon — now 
1  shall  dream  of  those  wonderful 
lights.  5 

"How  g-Iorious  it  is  to  be  a  ; 
human  being  and  make  such  J 
beauty    grow! 

"Do    you    know    where    1    went ,' 
this        morning?"        satd        Helen  ' 
Keller,    leaning  to   me   as   a  child 
leans    when    he   has   a   wonderous 
secret    to    tell.       "I    went    to    the 
polls" — she      leaned       back      and  j 
lavTghed — then    her    face    "was    «e-   ' 
rious.      "But  it  is  no  joking — this 
voting.      I   am   so   anxious  for   the 
day    to    come    when    we    shal    jiU 
vote — we    Avomen. 

"That   is   what   this   m  ;m  go- 

ing   to   help,   I   think. 

"Women  will  see  that  they 
must  have  something  to  say 
about  a  war,  it  they  are  to  give 
their  sons  to   fight   it/' 

Mrs.    Macy   began    to   telegraph 
and   Helen   Keller   sal    spellbound    i 
at  the  message. 

Defends  tlie  Hills 

of  New  England.  1|| 

"Ah,"  she  cried  when  tlie  meS^'^ 
.sage  was  through.  "Just  as  ' 
I  imagined.  These  hills  are  soft  ; 
and  coaxing  and  the  j'-ello^^  pop-  ; 
pies  sprinkle  tire  grass  as  rhe 
stars  sprinkle  the  sky  —  how 
lovely,  how  lovely. 

"But  our  hills  back  in  New  ' 
England — you  shall  not  make  in-  ■ 
constant  to  them  with  all  your  j 
beautj',  Miss  California. 

"Thej^  are  strong  and  rugged. 
gf"im — but,  Oh.  they  are  endur- 
ing— they  are  loyal,"  she  put  her 
speaking  hand  for  an  instant  to 
the  face  of  the  -woman  w^ho 
taught  her  to  read  and  speak  and 
the  woman  smiled  and  took  the 
caressing  hand  in  her  own  for 
a  loving  instant. 
"My  teacher  is  from  New  Eng- 
land," said  Helen  Keller,  "and  if 
for  no  other  reason  I  shall  al- 
ways love  the  New  England  Ciills 
for   her  sake." 

And    then    we    talked    of    those 
wonderful    first    lessons    and    how 

h0j^f   they   -were    to    learn    and    of 

the  strange  sense  of  being,  all  at 

once     one    with    the    rest    of    the 

world. 


<"^: 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  marvel- 
ous deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
■^•hose  visit  to  the  great  Panama 
fair  is  described  in  Miss  L^uries' 
delightful  story  today. 


"But  I  am  so  happy,"'  Insisted 
Miss  Keller,  thedeaf  girl  who  is 
blind,  "bo  very  happy — every  one 
is  so  good  to  mie  and  I  meet  such 
'wonderful  people  and  tney  are  all 
so  patient  with  me  and  they  tell 
such    wonderful    things. 

"This  morning-  I  got  a  letter 
from  Brieux,  the  great  French 
dramatist.  Just  think  of  his 
taking  tlie  trouble  to  write  to 
me! 

"T  met  him  not  long  ago  and  he 
spoke  to  me  in  French  and  I  un- 
derstood bj'  reading  his  lips  Avitii 
my  finger  tips  and  we  agreed 
about  so  mail  J"  things.  Jle  was 
pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that 
way  over  jn  y\merica  1.  who  am 
so  far  out  of  the  every-day  run  of 
things,  agreed  with  him,  a 
Frenchman,  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  genius,  abotit  so  man.\ 
things.  We  are  all  so  much  alike 
we  human  beings,  are  we  not? 

"Love  All  There 
Is  of  Life." 

"At  first  I  Was  afraid  of  people 
—big  people  who  have  done  big 
things — but  now  I  know  that  the 
bigger  a  man  is  and  the  higher 
the  place  a  woman  occupies  in 
the  world,  the  simpler  and  more 
easy  to  know  they  are.  And  they 
talk  to  me  of  such  things  and 
make  me  so  proud  to  be  part  or 
Hge  in  these  great  times  of  ours. 

"What  do  I  think  counts  most 
of  all  in  life — foi;  happiness,  for 
success,   for  achievement? 

She  did  not  hesitate  an  Instant. 

"Love,'"  she  said,  "that  is  all 
•here  is  of  life — isn't  it.  teacher?" 

And  teach  smiled  nad  nodded 
yes — and  my  eyes  were  suddenly 
a  little  dim. 

Helen  Keller,  bom  blind,  born 
deaf,  born  mute — how  high  she 
sits  above  us  all  —  aloof  as 
a  spirit.  Who  would  dare  to  come 
to  her  with  anything  but  the  best 
he   had   to   offer? 

When  you  have  heard  her 
speak  and  watched  her  face  a 
while  you  begiin  to  wonder  <f  we 
could  all  speak  better  than  we 
do,  and  of  things  more  worth 
"'hile— we,  all  of  us,  if  we  lived 
as  she  does,  so  fa.-  from  the 
world  of  small  and  sor^^id 
thought.^. 

And  through  the  green  fields 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  velvet 
hills    we   went    and    out    into    the 


canyon  and  the  smell  of  grow- 
ing trees,  and  Helen  Keller  felt — 
every  bit  of  it — more  than  thou- 
sands of  people  ever  feel  any- 
thing, 

"The  air — it  smells  of  sunshine 
— yes,  and  the  rain,  too;  I  can 
smell  the  rain  back  there  in  the 
trees.  It  must  be  lovely  to  hear 
U  when  it  falls.  I  love  the  feel 
of  it  on  my  face — they  say  you 
have  no  thunder  here  nor  light- 
ning— what    a    land    of    peace! 

Believes  the 
Flowers  Can  Talk. 

"Ah,  the  eucalyptus  again — are 
we  near  the  Greek  Theatre  %" 
and  in  the  university  grounds  we 
passed  groups  of  young  men  and 
bevies  of  young  women — none  of 
them  "blind  and  none  of  them 
deaf  and  not  one  of  them  mute-— 
and  yet  I  wondered  if  there  was 
one  among  them  all  who  was 
drinking  as  deeply  of  the  real 
cup  of  life  as  Helen  Keller  i^ 
today. 

AVe  picked  some  yellow  poppies 
by  the  roadside  for  her  and  she 
laid  her  cheek  against  them  and 
sighed   deliciously. 

"Little   children,"   she   said,   lit- 

'^    tie,  happy  children  out  in  the  sun 

■    and    the    wind." — and    she    closed 

her    blue    eyes    and    touched    the 

silken  poppies  to  her  eyelids  and 

smiled, 

"I  believe  they  can  talk,"  she 
said — "some  day  we  may  learn 
their  language." 

And  when  we  left  her  at  the 
rose-embowered  birdsnest  of 
a  house  and  v/ent  prosaically 
down  to  catch  the  train  for  San 
Francisco  I  felt  like  one  who  has 
dwelt,  for  a  space,  amOng  the 
blessed  —  where  little  thoughts 
and  little  jealousies  and  little- 
ambitions  and  little  meannesses 
have  no  room  and  cannot  come. 

Shall  we  all  be  anything  like 
that.  I  w^onder,  when  we  shake 
off  the  material  bonds  we  call  our 
faculties — and  live  only  in  the 
soul? 
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Wrentham 


Mrs.  John  Macy  and  Miss  Helen  Keller 

lare   spending   a    few   days    with, .Edward 

L.  Holmes  in  Berkeley,  Cal.     Mr.  Holmes 

at  one  time  was  a  frequent  visitor  here, 

but  is  now  an  architect  of  California. 
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Blind  Helen  Keller 
a  Real  Optimist 

l|r!W"!!i?^"^ccompanyIngr  Illustration  is 
I    shown  the  most  recent  photograph 
I     of  Helen  Keller,  optimist,  and  her 
^    teacher,      Mrs.     John      A.      Macy. 
Miss  Keller,  now  thirty-five  years  old, 
has  been  deaf  and  h\\n^^_sijxce^  the  age 
of    nineteen    montWSC*  yet    she    is    the 
author  of  many  books  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Radcliffe  college  with  the  degree 
of    bachelor    of    arts.    When    she    was 
seven  years  of  age  Miss  Anne  M.  Sujli- 
van,     now     Mrs.     Macy,     became     her 
teacher. 

With  infinite  patience  Miss  Sullivan, 

year  after  year,  by  means  of  a  system 

of      Instruction      devised    by      herself, 

taught   the   blind    and   deaf   girl.    Miss 

I  Keller  soon  proved  that  she  possessed 

la    keen    intellect.     Her    knowledge    of 

'literature,     languages    and    history    is 

wide.    In   recent   years   she   learned   to 

articulate,    so     that     now    she     speaks 

readily.      Her     disposition    is    cheerful 

•and  happy. 

^  What  American  science  has  done  and 
expects  to  do  toward  bringing  the  deaf 
and    dumb    into    communication    with 


the  world,  and  how  all  singers  benefit| 
from  each  advance  in  phonetics  and| 
surgery,  was  set  forth  at  a  meeting  of 
the  section  of  larynology  and  rhl- 
nology  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
New  York  city. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  bom  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  illustrated  the  success  at- 
tained in  teaching  speech  and  percep- 
tion with  three  other  cases  where' 
speech  was  restored  or  assisted.  New 
mechanical  appliances  that  teach  deaf 
mutes  to  sing,  t)r  which  replace  miss- 
ing organs,  were  presented.  The  sub -I 
ject  of  phonetics  was  discused  from' 
the  standpoint  of  the  vocalist,  the  sur 
geon,  the  teacher  and  the  deaf  mute. 

Miss  Keller  Illustrates. 

Just  what  mental  concept  of  sound  is 
held  by  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was 
next  illustrated  by  Miss  Keller,  who 
imitated  the  different  stages  of  her 
progress  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, now  Mrs.  John  Macy.  Her  first 
attempt  at  sound  was  a  strained  effort. 
The  next  was  utterance  of  a  long  "ah" 
sound,  which  established  partial  con- 
trol. Full  control  came  when  the  con-, 
sonants  p,  t,  k,  m,  n  and  g  were, 
learned. 

Charles  Adam  White,  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  New  England, 
conservatoy  of  music,  who  assisted  in 
the  education  of  Miss  Keller,  said:        | 

"Miss  Keller's  form  of  speech  wasj 
defective  when  I  began  to  teach  hen 
We  had  to  break  down  the  old  and 
build  up  the  new.  But  she  was  such 
an  eager  pupil,  so  absorbed  in  her 
work,  that  the  task  was  easy.  First 
she  practiced  opening  her  moutli, 
throat  and  nose,  at  the  same  timq 
maintaining  respiration.  IT^lIPst  exer- 
cises were  given  without  tone.  Then 
the  arch,  at  first  weak,  became  respon- 
sive. 

"Resonance  was  excited  by  the  new 
sensation,  to  her,  of  humming.  She 
learned  to  register  with  her  fingers 
this  and  other  new  sensations  excited 
in  her  throat  by  sounds. 

"Vocal  practice  has  occupied  a  fair 
part  of  our  lessons,  but  our  principal 
exercise  has  beeh  the  memorizing  of 
sounds  by  feeling.  My  experience  in  her 
case  and  elsewhere  leads  me  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  medical  profession 
needs  the  musical  profession.  Teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  often  fail  because  they 
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work  toward  articulation  merely  with- 
out regard  to  tone." 

When  a  child  Helen  Keller  was  apt 
at  quotations.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  visited  a  girls'  school  near  Boston, 
she  filled  with  astonishment  all  who 
saw  her  by  the  quickness  with  which 
she  would  fit  to  an  object  some  of  the 
little  poetry  she  knew. 

Two  heads  of  Nero,  one  repreaentinfij( 
him  as  a  child  and  the  other  as  atii 
emperor,  were  examined  by  her  '-^r.  t.;li| 
occasion,  and  she  expressed  great  won-j 
derment  that  "such  a  sweet  and  Inno-! 
cent  child"  could  develop  into  the 
wicked  man  she  knew  Nero  to  have 
been. 

The  German  course  which  Helen 
elected  was  conducted  mainly  in  Eng- 
lish, but  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
Schiller  was  read  in  the.  course  of  the 
year  and  several  German  themes  were 
required.  The  daily  theme  course, 
that  known  as  English  22,  would  pre- 
sent few  difficulties  to  a  girl  of  Helen 
Keller's  ability.  Slie  has  always  been 
able  to  write  easily  and  well.  The'jfiiTe- 
ness  of  her  soul  and  the  exquisltl^  flk- 
ture  of  her  thoughts  may  be  seen  f?"bm 
one  of  the  essays  written  duriiig'^^her 
preparatory  years.  The  subject '^■'Was 
"A    Noble   Man."  ■'■''^      ■ 

"What  do  I  mean  by  a  noble  Man?" 
began  Helen.  "I  certainly  do  not/^mean 
a  man  of  high  rank,  power  or  "health, 
as  the  Romans  did,  but  to  mj^^fnind 
noble  man  is  he  who  strives  "ti^  attai 
that  which  is  beautiful  and  'iinperis*- 
able — love," 

Much  of  her  intellectual  poweriniier 
tP'-f^^'I-ars  feel  may  be  directl>^  attnputed, 
ij  her  long  and  honorable  lin^f^f  an--j 
cestt^.S.  WILLIAM  jrcOTT. 
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^?^elftj;tu,K<ftltef  is  on  a  tour  making 

speeches    in   th©  suffrage    cause.      If 

any   one   deserves   a   vote,    it   is    this 

remarkable  woman,   who,    bom  deaf, 

dumb  and  blind,  Working  with  a  will 

power,       persistence      and      patience 

against   almost    unsurmountable    obj 

Istacles,  shut  out  from  the  world  b: 

lack     of     all     the     most     important 

:  senses,    has    won    a    success    whiclt 

would    have    been    highly    creditable 

I  to  a  man  with  all  the  advantages  o^ 

I  his    sex    and    in    the    full    possession 

of   all    his    faculties.      If   any    one    is 

i  qualified  to  plead  for  extended  power 

I  to  have  a  say  in  the  affairs  of  the 

!  country,   she  is,   who  has   given  it   a 

'  lesson,     perhaps     one     of     the     mos| 

amazing  it  has  ever  received. 
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Helen   Keller,   the   Wonderful. 

Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  but 
more  ^ve  tt)"tH'S**1teeds  of  her  age 
than  'ftuHions  who  hear  and  see,  is 
touring  the  West  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Congressional  Union  for  woman 
suffrage,  and  is  making  suffrage 
speeches  to  record  audiences.  Miss 
Keller  and  other  speakers  for  the 
Congressional  Union  are  endeavoring 
to  arouse  the  women  of  equal  suffrage 
States  in  behalf  of  their  disfranchised 
sisters.  It  is  expected  that  the  women 
who  no  longer  have  to  fight  for  the 
vote  in  their  own  State  will  help  to 
push  the  federal  amendment  providing 
for  the  nation-wide  enfranchisement 
of  their  sex. 
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TO  SPEAK  HERE 


Girl  With  Wonderful  Career 

of  Achievement  to  Lecture 

at  Lyceum 

TO    TELL     EXPERIENCES 


Deaf  and  Blind  Since  Infancy 

She  Has  Finally  Developed 

Power  of  Speech 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  described  by  Mark 
Twain  as  being  in  a  class  with  Napoleon 
in  the  roll  of  the  world's  interestingi 
characters,  will  lecture  in  the  Lyceuml 
theater  here  on  Thursday  evening,  Mayi 
13.  Miss  Keller  is  now  in  the  earlyl 
thirties  and  has  been  deaf  and  blind] 
since  infancy.  Despite  her  handicaps: 
this  child  of  misfortune  so  developed! 
her  resources  that  she  wrote  several; 
successful  books  and  at  twenty-four! 
graduated  from  college  with  honors.  Of! 
late  years  she  has  developed  a  speaking 
voice  that  now  permits  of  her  appear- 
ing before  audiences  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  life  especially  as  pertains  her  early 
efforts   to  secure  an   education. 

Discussing  her  earlier  educational 
efforts  Miss  Keller,  while  still  at  Rad- 
cliffe  college,  wrote:  "Have  you  ever 
been  at  sea  in  a  dense  fog,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  a  tangible  white  dark- 
ness shut  you  in,  and  the  great  ship,  I 
tense  and  anxious,  groped  her  way  to-' 
ward  shore  with  plummet  and  sounding 
line,  and  you  waited  with  beating  heart 
for  something  to  happen?  I  was  like 
that  ship  when  my  education  began,  j 
only  I  was  \vithout  compass  or  sound- 
ing line,  and  had  no  way  of  know  how 
near  the  harbor  was." 


:  Appearing  with  Miss  Keller  in  tliis 
city  will  be  Mrs.  John  Macy,  the  con- 
stant ,and  life-long  companion  of  the 
blind  girl.  It  was  Mrs.  Macy,  who,  as 
Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  first  pointed  the 
way  for  the  little  girl  to  emerge  from 
darkness  to  light  and  to  her,  in  no  small 

I  way,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  lemarkable 
advance  that  Miss  Keller  has  made. 
The  power   to   speak   was   gained   onl^ 
after   twenty   years  of  earnest   labor   on 
the    part    of    Miss    Keller.      It    has    been 
called      "the   natural      crowning   of      her 
(Vears     of    wonderful    achievement.' 
i     After    one    of    her    lectures,    someone 
iasked    Miss     Keller     if     she     could     tell 
whether  her  audience  was   large  or  not, 
and  in  her  answer  showed  what  remark- 
able use  she  makes  of  her  own  senses. 
!      "Yes,    it    was    a    large    audience,"    she 
said,    "I    can    tell    by    the    vibration    of 
many    feet   in   motion,    and    then    the   air 
is  dense  and  warm  when  there  are  many 
people  in  the  room."  ^ 
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iiElJEIi KELLER 

IS  COMING  TO 
HOW  HER  ART 


Most  everybody  in  Scranton  is  fa- 
Imiliar  with  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl, 
who  has  become  educated  and  accom- 
iPlished,  despite  her  afflictions,  and  all 
'are  anxious  to  see  her  and  to  know  just 
how  she  does   things. 

This  opportunity  will  be  given  at  the 
^Lyceum  theater,  May  13,  in  a  lecture,  In 
reveals  the  workings  of  her  mind  and 
which  her  instructor,  Mrs.  John  Macey, 
shows  how  she  has  been  taught  all 
through   the  years  of  her   life. 

This  will  be  her  first  apearance  in 
Scranton,  and  Is  looked  forward  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  This  story  of 
Miss  Keller's  life  is  most  instructive, 
showing  as  it  does  the  way  she  manages 
to  make  herself  understood,  and  It 
imust  be  ''^""iJir   '"m  fill!"  appreciated 
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She  Will  Be  Heard  At  Lyceum 

Theater  On  Thursday  of 

Next  Week. 


Helen  Keller,  who  is  coming-  h^re  to 
lecture  on  Thursday  evening,  May  13, 
has  overcome  so  many  obstacles  in  her 
career,  and  has  accomplished  so  many 
wonderful  achievements,  that  at 
last  having  learn.&d  to  speak  seemjs 
but  a  natural  crowning  of  her  years 
of  labor.  TI^Is  haS  been  her  greatest 
task,  however,  and  has  been  the  resultj 
only  of  years  of  unparalleled  patience 
and  effort.  It  is  said  by  great  aural 
surgeons  to  be  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  in  the  whole  history  of 
education. 

Being  able  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  eictive  brain,  Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full  of 
a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blindness 
sees  more  fuJly  than  do  those  who  have 
sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed,  to 
those  who  having  eyes,  see  not,  and 
having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one  can 
hear  Helen  Keller's  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  without  being  thankful 
for  what  are  deemed  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary  faculties    of   life. 

The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can  never 
be  separated  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy 
(Anne  M.  Sullivan)  the  teacher  and 
companion  ol:  twenty-six  years,  who 
opened  the  gates  for  her  to  the  outside 
world.  One  hardl\-  knows  whom  to  ad- 
mire the  more,  the  scholar  or  the  teach- 
er. As  they  have  never  been  separated 
these  many  years,  so  they  are  not  sep- 
arated on  the  lecture  platform. 

Mrs.  Macy  will  speak  first,  telling  of 
how  she  came  to  teach  Helen  feller, 
how  she  first  was  able  to  communicate 
with  the  child's  mind  through  a  laatural 
craving  for  a  doll,  then  how  other 
words  and  ideas  came  one  by  one,  and 
how  finally,  one  day,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  finger  spelling  dawned  on  Helen, 


Keller,    and   the    barrier    to    the    outside 
world    was    passed. 

When  Mrs.  Macy  explains  all  of 
these"  preliminary  stages,,  an  ex;plana- 
tion  that  is  of  the  profoundest  inter- 
est, lielen  Keller  is  introduced,  andji 
by  her  teacher's  side,  she  delivers  hei 
message.  At  its  close,  she  answers  th^' 
questions  of  her  audience,  transmitt^ 
to  her  by  her  teacher. 


|{EiBimJiL[|£SCRI6ES 

IJECIS  SHE'S  NEVER  SEB 


It  is  a  constant  cause  of  wonder  that 
Helen  Keller,  who  will  speak  at  the 
Lyceum  theater,  on  Thursday  evening-, 
May  13th,  can  form  such  accurate  con- 
ceptions of  objects  which  she  can  know 
only  from  the  descriptions  of  her  com- 
panion. The  powers  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing: being"  denied  her,  one  would  hardly 
expect  that  she  could  visualize  a  land- 
scape or  a  summer  sky,  yet  she  does 
so  w^ith  remarkable  vividness. 

When  Miss  Keller  is  in  a  new-  place, 
her  constant  companion,  Mrs.  John 
Macy,  is  kept  busy  giving  her  an  idea 
of  its  visible  details.  Mrs.  Macy,  who 
knows'  her  pupil's  mind  perfectly, 
selects  from  the  landscape  those  essen- 
tials which  she  knows  will  give  a  cer- 
tain clearness  to  Miss  Keller's  imagined 
view  of  the  world  that  to  us  appears 
overloaded  with  particulars.  If  her 
companion  and  lifelong  teacher  does  not 
give  her  enough  details,  Miss  Keller 
asks  questions  until  she  has  completed 
the  view  to  her  satisfaction. 

She  does  not  see  as  we  do,  but 
through  the  inner  faculty  to  serve  which 
eyes  were  given  to  us.  When  she  re- 
turns from  a  walk  and  tells  you  about 
it,  her  description  is  accurate  and  vivid. 
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HtUN  KELLER 
FflfiTECTlESHURDIW 


Blind  Prodigy  Will  Tell  Baptist: 
Temple  x^udience  Her  Ver- 
sion of  'Happiness' 


'teacher  to  be  with  her 
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HKLBN  KEIiLER,  TO  L.ECTURE  HERE 


Helen  Keller/ whose  life  "Has  been  an 
unbroken  series  of  triumphs  over,  ob- 
stacles, will  lecture  next  Saturday 
nigrht  in  Baptist  Temple*  Broad  and 
,B€rks  streets.  Samaritan  and  Charity 
hospitals  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 

The  lecture,  "Happiness,"  will  be  pre- 
iceded  by  the  story  of  Miss  Keller's  life 
by  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy  (Ann©  Sullivan), 
[her  teacher-  and  companion  of  twenty- 
six  years,  who  opened  the  gates  for  her 
to  the  outside  world. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  known  to  the 
world  since  she  was  7  years  old,  when 
the  first  reports  of  her  education  were 
published,  telling  how  a  deaf-blind 
child  had  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
six  months.  At  the  age  of  10  Helen 
learned  to  speak.  At  16  she  was  pre- 
paring for  college.  She  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College  in  1904.  While 
in  college  she  wrote  "The  Story  of  My 
laife,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
fifteen  languages. 

'Since  then  she  has  written  three 
books;,  .and  has  devoted  herself  to  work 
for  blind-and  deaf.  At  several  meeting:^ 
in  their  behalf  she  delivered  an  ad- 
di"-ess,  but.  her  voice  did  not  carry  far 
then,  and  it  was  necessary  for  some  one 
to  repeat  w^hat  she  had  said,  sentence 
for  sentence. 

In  the  last  year  she  has  taken  another 
forward  step.  Under  the  instruction  of 
Charles  White,  a  teacher  in  singing  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, she  has  improved  greatly  her  speak- 
ing voice,  and  her  success  at  private 
gatherings  has  been  such  that  she  is 
encouraged  to  appear  before  the  gen- 
leLr.al  public  ag  a  speaker. 
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SfeLEN  KELLER  TO  AP- 
PBAR-AT  WBW  NIXON 

It  has  been  written  in  innumerable 
languages  and  voiced  by  educational  au- 
thorities all  over  the  world,  that  Helen 
Keller  is  the  sixth  most  extraordinary  per- 
son of  this  or  any  other  age:  certainly  the 
most  extraordinary  since  Napoleon,  and 
yet  how  strange  there  are  so  many  people 
who  have  never  heard  of  her  name  this  side 
\£}t  the  Atlantic   No   lesser  personage   tbnn 


Mark    Twain    pronounced    Miss    Keller    tby 
mental    equal  of   Napoleon,   and   it   can   be 
truthfully    said    that    the    age    of    miracles 
is  not  past,  if  we   stop  to   take  consider-] 
ation    the    many    wonderful    things    Helen  I 
Keller   has    accomplished,    notwithstan^li!;!^ 
she  is  blind,  totally  deaf  and  only  capable 
of    speaking    in    monotones.    Yet,    in    the: 
face    of   all    this,    Miss    Keller   has   written 
close  on  to   ten  books   that   have  been  ex-| 
tensively    read    throughout   the    world,    one 
of  which.  "The  Story  of  My  Life,''  publish- 
ed   by    Doubleday.    Page   &    Company,    hasl 
been  translated  into  fifteen  languages.         ' 

Miss  Keller  entered  RadcHffe  College  in 
1009,  receiving  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Arts,  winning  her  parchment  with  distinc-j 
tion.  To  mention  Helen  Keller  vi'ithout  as- 
sociating Anne  Sullivan  Macy's  name  with 
that  of  her  pupil,  would  be  irrelevant,  for 
no  end  of  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Macy  for  her 
patient,  painstaking  and  indulgent  man- 
ner in  which  she  taught  her  pupil  all  that 
one  endowed  with  sight,  hearing  and  vocal 
faculties  could  possibly  wish  for.  | 

The  lecture  on  Friday  evening.  May  14, 
will  be  on  "Happiness."  Mrs.  Macy  will 
Bpeak  first,  telling  in  detail  how  she  came 
to  teach  Helen  Keller;  how  she  first  vv-as 
able  to  communicate  with  the  child's  mind 
through  a  natural  craving  for  a  doll,  then 
how  other  words  and  ideas  came  one  by 
one  and  how.  finally,  one  day  the  whole 
system  of  finger  spelling  dawned  on  Helen 
Keller  and  the  barrier  to  the  outside  world 
was  passed. 

Much  credit  is  due  Charles  O.  Marquette 
for  bringing  an  exalted  attraction  of  the 
Helen  Keller-Anne  Sullivan  Macy  type  to 
Atlantic  City.  On  the  night  of  the  14th, 
local  members  of  the  Hotel  Men's  Associa- 
tion and  their  wives,  also  city  and  State 
officials,  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  Mar- 
quette, for  whom  a  reception  has  been  ar- 
ranged upon  the  New  Nixon  Theater  stage, 
following  the  Keller-Macy  Lecture. 
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MoM  Remarkable  Exhibition 
of  the  Surmounangof  Hu- 
man  Difficulties  by  Study 
and  Application 

It  ha^  been  wrrtten  in  innv.ra.erah\Q  lan- 
guages and  vaiced  'by  educational  authori- 
Ijes?  ail  ovei'  'thr*  world,  tbat  H&leai  Keller 
is  the  &\x\jh  most  extraordinary  p^rm>n  of 
this  or  eny  ot/lier  age;  cerLainly  the  xnoiirt; 
extraordinary  since  Napoleon,  end  yet 
ihoTV'  strange  there  are  so  ma.n^y  people 
who  have  never  heard  her  nemie.  this  mde 
of  the  Atlantic.  No  lesser  peTsoiua.ge  than 
Mark  Twain  pronouii'oed  M;isa  Keller  the 
menitlal  eqtiial  of  Na'poleon,  and  it  ca-n  be 
iruthf'ully  said  that  the  age  6f  ■  roinaoles* 
iff  not  past,  if  wi©  st^p  to  take  into  con- 
sideriation  the  many  wonderful  things 
Helen  KeJlei-  he<«  aocrnnplished,  notwith- 
standinsr  she  is  blind,  tot<illy  deaf  eaad 
only  capable  of  *ipeaking  in  monotonee, 
ye«i,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  call  it  a  handi- 
cap if  yo'u  will,  Mis«  Keller  lies  written 
close  on  to  ten  books  that  havie,  been  ex- 
tenMvely  read  throvghotit  the  world,  ona 
of  wihifh,  "The  Stoiy  of  My  life."  pub- 
lished by  Doubled  ay,  Bage  <fc  Compajiy, 
hfis  been  treaaslated  into  flftee^n'  langTja?et«. 
Unmindfiil  0+'  th©  nnfteemingly  inaposeible 
task  before  her,  the  ycning  ■woman  i-evelled 
in  the  stnig>?le  and  ifodiy  is  possessed  of 
ediicaitional  attaimnents  that  are  broader 
and  enlianiced  with  ax^uimoiktive  knowl- 
ledge  that  ^torae  of  our  greatest  oolleg<^  nro. 
fessoTTg*  wonld  be  proud  to  posses»s. 

Mie^  Keller  entered  BadclifFe  Collegf=^  m 
1^04,  receiving  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Arts,  winninsf  her  parchnient  wiith  dii?-* 
Un^rrtion.  To  "mpention  Hielen  Kellei"  with- 
joiit  fl«!W^iating  Anne  Snllivan  Macy's 
Inaraie  with  thflrt;  of  her  pupil,  would  be  ir- 
relevant, for  no  end  of  credit  is  d>\ie  Mrsr. 
Mtecy    for    (her    patient,    p^in^akin^    amrl 


ind'uTgexii  nvaB-mer  in  which  fhc  taught  her 
pxxp\\.  all.  that  on©  endowed  ^nth  sigh't. 
Scaring  a.nd  vocaJ  facul-ties  could  posaihly 
-wish  for. 

Thi?  iRcttire  on  Fridtw  <^TeniD.g,  May  14th, 
at  the  Xixon  Theatre,  will  he  on  "H«ap pi- 
neal." Mi-s.  Ma<T  will  speak  first,  telling 
in  detail  ho^r  ©he  oatrne  to  teaich  Helen.: 
Keller;  how  «he  first  wais  ahle  to  scommuni- 
oate  with  the  child's  mind  through  a  na- 
tin:^!  cravinig  for  a  doll,  then  how  otiher 
words  and  id^ag  oame  one  hy  one  «nd 
Drow,  finell.r,  one  day  the  whole  syipl:e.m  of, 
fin«er  sjie-llinp  dawned  on  Helen  Keller 
and  the  'barrier  to-  tJie  oojt^side  world'  wa^ 
passed. 


^   RELEy-  TfTiFfi  T  liiilWI    *H!!L"i'iyRB. 

It  is  a  constant  cause  of  wonder  that! 
Helen  Keller,  who  will  speak  at  the 
Lyceum  theater  on  Thursday  evening,] 
May  IS,  can  form  -such  accurate  concep-i 
tions  of  objects  which  she  can  know  only 
from  the  descriptions  ©f  h(=r  companion.! 
The  powers  of  sight  and  hearing  being 
denied  her,  one  would  hardl:.  expect  tlilat 
she  could  visualize  a  landscape  orT a.\ 
Summer  sky,  yet  she  does  so  with  re-j 
'Tiarkable    vividness.  t     ' 

When  Miss  Keller  is  in  a,  new  pllLce 
ner  constant  companion,  Mrs.  J^hn 
Macy,  is  kept  busy  giving  her  an  ideal 
of  its  visible  details.  Mrs.  Macy,  whoi 
knows  her  pupil's  mind  perfectly,  se-j 
lecfs  from  the  landscape  those  essentials! 
which  she  knows  will  give  a  certainj 
clearness  to  Miss  Keller's  imagined  view) 
of  a  world  th?t  to  us  appears  overloaded' 
with  particulars.  If  ner  companion  and, 
lifelong  teacher  tides  not  give  her"' 
enough  details.  Miss  Keller  asks  ques-l 
tions  until  she  has  completed  the  view' 
to    heir    satsifaction. 

She  does  not  see  as  we  do,  but  through 
the  inner  faculty  to  serve  which  eyes 
were-given  to  us.  When  she  returns  from 
a  walk  and  tells  you  about  it,  her  de- 
scription is  accurate  and  vivid.  ' 
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p»(5E*f  6  PRESENT^ 
^  HELEN  KELLER 

Former  Judgf~A41en  B.  Endicott  yester- 
day accepted  the  invitation  to  introduce 
Miss  Helen  Keller  to  Atlantic  City  on  the 
occasion  of  her  lecture  at  the  New  Nixon 
Theatre  on   Friday   evening. 

Miss  Keller  Is  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful woman  in  the  world  today.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  she  is  totally  blind, 
stone  deaf,  and  can  speak  only  in  mono- 
tones, she  has  secured  a  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  from  KadclifCe  College,  fronc 
wftiich  she  was  graduated,  has  writter 
many  boks,  as  well  as  attained  man: 
other  accomplishments.  She  will  be  ac 
companied    by    Miss    Anne    Sullivan    Macy 

Miss  Keller  is  under  the  managemen 
of  "Charles  O.  Marquette.  A  reception  wil 
be  held  on  the  stage  of  the  New  Nixoi! 
Theatre  after  the  lecture.  Miss  Keller's 
party  will  stop  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
where  she  will  entertain  several  friends 
at   dinner  on   Friday   evening. 
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TOTPElK  HERE 
TOMORROW  NIGHT 

The  I^yi3eum  theater  will  undoubtedly 
be  filled  to  capacity  tomorrow  night, 
when  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  And 
blind  girl,  will  appear  on  the  platform 
to  tell  the  story  of  her  life.  With  her 
will  be  Mrs.  John  Macy,  her  teacheu  and 
lifelong  companion,  who  will  relate  how 
she  first  succeeded  in  bringing  Miss  Kel- 
ler to  a  realization  of  the  world  that 
i  surrounds  her. 


Ml»s  Keller,  who  lately  acquired  ai 
speaking  voice,  is  making:  a  tour  of  the 
country.  Wherever  she  has  appeared 
she  has  been  greeted  by  thousands  of 
people,  all  anxious  to  know  how,  despite 
her  handicap,  she  was  able  to  acquire  an 
education  that  gives  her  the  distinction 
of /being  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
in  America.  All  this  will  be  related  at 
the  Lyceum  tomorrow  night  by  Miss 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy,  i 
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E  TiOTIER 
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Though  Deaf  and  Blind  She! 

Delights  in  Being 

on  the  Go 


COMES  TO  NEW  NIXON 


Fe^''  "thei-e  are  a£\3ociated  with  platform 
work  whose  itinierarj'-  keeps  them  on  the 
CO  any  more  than  does  Helen  Keller's  Icc- 
Iture  tour.  In  the  last  eighteen  months 
she  has  been  i6  and  from  the  coast  three 
times,  taking  in  ev^ery  city  of  any  dis- 
tinction in  moet  of  the  forty-eight  etates, 
A  special  car  will  bring  Miss  Keller  and 
iher  c-o-worker,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  from 
.Scranton,  preparatory  to  her  appear<ince 
here  at  the  New  Nixon  Theatre,  Friday 
»€(vening,  May  14th,  after  which  ehe  will 
depart  to  fill  return  dates  in  PhiLadelphia 
and  a  few  other  eastern  cities,  awaiting 
the  Chautaoiqua  season,  over  wliich  courses 
ahe  is  much  sought  after,  because  of  her 
(uplifting  talks  and  many  benevolent  'adu- 
cationaJ   benefactions. 

The  local  Board  of  Eduoation  will  be  in 
evidence  the  night  of  Mies  Kellers  ap- 
pearance at  the  New  Nixon  and  they 
strongly  recommend  as  edu(\itors  that  all 


parents  should  take  advan'tage  of  this  one 
and  only  opportunity,  eo  far  as  Atlantic 
City  is  leonce'rned,  of  seeing  the  roo'st  inter- 
e6ting,type  of  womanhood  that  hifitory  has 
ever  recorded.  Schools  and  colleges  teach 
by  rote,  but  there  is  an  indelible  im- 
pre«B  in  tha  teatc hinge  of  Helen  Keller  that 
radiate  an  influence  for  good  that  wins 
and  softens  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear 
her. 

Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
come  to  ue  under  the  pereonal  direction  of 
Chas.  0.  Marquette.  ^ 
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HELEN  KELLEKTILT 
NEW  NIXON  FRI.  EVE. 

Will  Appear  There  in  Con- 
junction With  Barrere 
Ensemble 


rfelen  Keller,  who  will  make  hor  first 
appearance  at  the  New  Nixon  Theater. 
Friday  evening,  May  14,  will  show  the 
general  public  the  marvelous  sensitiveness 
of  her  hands,  which,  from  her  infancy, 
have  served  as  eyes  and  ears.  Her  finger 
tips  are  so  accutely  sensitive  that  she  cnu 
not  only  read  character  and  discern  colors 
and  it  is  seldom  that  she  makes  a  mistake 
in  remembering  people,  no  matter  how  far 
back  the  introduction  may  have  taken 
place. 

Miss  Keller  en.ioys  all  the  beauties  of 
every  phase  of  life  and  seems  to  suffer.no 
Inconvenience  through  lack  of  sight  or 
hearing.  Her  companion  and  teacher,  Anne 
fiullivan  Macy,  has  made  it  possble  for 
Miss  Keller  to  grasp  the  true  significance 
of  any  and  all  things  that  those  posses- 
sed of  sight  are  capable  of, 
I  This  delightful  duo  will  arrive  in  At- 
lantic City  Friday  noon  and  appear  at  the 
New   Nixon    the    same   evening. 

The  subject  of  Miss  Keller's  lecture,  dur- 
ing her  first  and  only  apearance  In  At- 
lantic City,  will  be  "Happiness,"  an  opti- 
mistic talk  that  has  caused  more  unsel- 
fishness in  the  world  than  anything  ever 
:TOicecl  by  mouth  or  penn  bv  hand 
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BU]!iDi-AN&-«£AF 
IMN  KELLER  WILL 
DEUVER  ADDRESS 
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HELEN    KELLER, 


Helen  Keller,  wtio  will  deliver  a  lec- 
ture tonig-ht  at  the  Lyceum  theater,  is 
th€!  most  marvelous  woman  of  her  times 
iii  any  country.  No  other  woman's 
nam'e,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Jano' 
Addams,  appears  as  frequently  in  print; 
for  notable  achievements  as  that  of 
the  woman,  who  still  young,  has 
reached  a  height  never  attempted  by 
^nother  person.  . 

Miss  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  in  1880.  At  the  age  of  two  years 
She  was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever  and 
jiipon  recovery  was  found  to  have  been 
iBeprived  of  the  senses  of  sight,  smell 
knd  hearing.  The  experience  of  a  g-ir-l 
pf  a  much  earlier  generation,  Laura 
Bridgman,  led  her  parents,  who  were 
people  of  means,  to  the  ambition  of 
educating  their  little  afflicted  child,  and 
[ks  far  as  possible  compensate  her  for 
|the  handicap  of  her  life. 

Accordingly  one  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston,  where  the  methods  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  who  had  illumined  the  night 
of  'Laura  Bridgman  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  was  engaged  to  teach 
'Helen  Keller  in  her  home.  To  this 
teacher,  Miss  Winifred  Sullivan,  un- 
doubtedly is  due  the  development  of 
the  child  who  was  then  blind,  deaf  and 
mute.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  was  as  won- 
derful as  her  pupil  afterward  proved 
to  be,  .remained  her  devoted  companion 
for  twenty  years   and  more. 

The    blind    girl   was    taught    to    read, 
Write    and     speak.       She    attended     the 
Perkins    Institution,    the    Horace    Mann 
''Rhoo}  irt  New  York,  and  afterward  en- 
ured  Radcliffe  College,   Boston,   receiv- 
ig  her  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1904. 
She  is  today  one  of  the  most  cultured 
omen    in   the   world,    knowing   several 
.nguages,    being    amazingly    proficient 
mathematics,  and  in  general  accom- 
ishing   far   more   than   the    exception- 
jly    bright   girl    achieves    with   all    her 
'nses. 

'Her  record  Is  a  monument  to  the 
>,tience  and  sincerity  of  a  faithful 
lacher  and  to  the  incessant  persever- 
ce  of  a  mentality  that  under  most 
cumstances  would  have  been  permit- 
to  retrograde  into  little  beyond  the 
tus  of  an  unfortunate  animal, 
rilliant,  attractive,  of  world-wide 
e,  this  remarkable  young  woman 
ings  a  message  that  should  inspire 
e   normal  girl  and  boy   to  real  effort. 
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MIGHT; 
CROWD  EXPECTED 

Helen  Keller  will  be  at  the  Lyceum 
theater  tonight. 

That  announcement  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  crowd  the  theater  to  the  doors. 
Helen  Keller,  probably  the  most  talked 
of  woman  in  the  country,  will  be  accom- 
panied by  her  teachei"  and  companion, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  They  will  present 
their  famous  Joint  lecture,  "Happiness," 
which  will  be  preceded  by  Mrs.  Macy'a 
story  of  Helen  Keller's  life. 

Helen  Keller  Is  a  genius  in  many 
ways.  After  one  of  her  lectures  she 
was  asked  if  she  could  tell  whether  or 
not  her  audiences  were  large,  and  in  her 
answer  she  showed  what  a  remarkable 
use  she  makes  of  her  own  senses. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  large  audience,"  she 
said.  "I  can  tell  by  the  vibration  of 
many  feet  in  motion,  and  then  the  air. 
is  dense  and  warm  when  there  are  many 
people  in  the  room." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  lecture  is  Miss  Keller's  descrip- 
tion of  articles  she  has  never  seen.  De- 
prived of  these  two  important  senses, 
hearing  and  sight,  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  she  could  describe  objects 
that. surround  her,  yet  she  is  able  to  do 
so  with  remarkable  vividness. 

Wherever  Miss  Keller  goes,  she  is  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  is 
kept  busy  describing  the  surrounding 
scenes,  and  in  this  way  she  receives 
Ideas  that  enable  her  to  give  an  almost 
accurate  description  of  a  landscape  or 
pther  objects. 
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HeleriKeller,    famous   for   her   achieve- - 
ments  despite  of  blindness  and  deafness, 
will  lecture  on   "Happiness"'  at  the  Bap- 
tist Temple,   Broad  and  Berks  streets,  on 
Saturday  evening-,   for  the  ber-^'^t  of  the 
Samaritan    and    Charity    Hospitals.      Hfef 
teacher,    Mrs.    Anne    Sullivan   Macy,    whc 
has  been   her  only  means  of  communica- 
tion   with    the    outside    world    for    many 
years,    will    tell    the    story     of     her     life 
Tickets    for    the    lecture    are    on    sale    at 
the  Ledgec  Central,   Broad  and  Chestnut 
streets. 
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[HEmJLJ^fctBPiS  APPEARANCE  HERie. 

Every  person  takes  an  interest,  waich  is  some- 
thing more  than  curiosity,  in  human  pro<Iigies.  They 
hold  oar  admiration.  They  have  accompHshed 
something  whidh  people  of  the  ordinary  timber  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish,  or  at  least  have  not 
accomplished.  But  'the  prodigy  who  commands 
our  admiration  and  respect  more  than  all  other 
prodigies  is  tihe  human  being  who  has  accomplish- 
ed great  things  in  the  face  of  serious  physical  han- 
dicaps. Such  is  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  will  visit 
Atlantic  City  next  Friday  evening,  when  she  ap- 
pears at  the  Nex  Nixon  Theatre. 

Miss  Keller,  who  has  contributed  many  bright 
chapters  to  educational  history  despite  her  blind- 
ness and  w'ho  for  years  has  been  the  source  of  much 
consolation,  solace  and  inspiration  to  humanity 
similarly  afflicted,  does  not  come  to  Atlantic  City 
on  a  commercial  basis.  The  people  wh-^  ^ye  bnng- 
jaaLli^t  hc£«  do  not  expect  to  maJiJL  a  C^rtune  out 


oi  her  visit.  But  Aitlanti'*  Gty  will  c[o  more  than  in- 
tlict  a  financial  injury  <  a  the  managementt  of  ^'Iiss 
KellerV  'out  if  they  fail  to  support  this  high-grade 
attractton;  it  will  inflict  a  muc:h  greater  injury  on 
its  own  standing  a«  a  community  of  education  an 
culture. 


HKLEN  KELLER,  ! 

BLIND  WONMR, 
AT  THE  LYCEUM 


Girl  Who  Almost  Miraculously 
Overcome  Obstacles  Thrills 
Audience 


TOUCHES   MANY  TOPICS 

"I   am   not  afraid   of   the  darkness  be- 
cause there  is  daylight  in  my  souj!" 

With  her  wonderfully  expressive  face! 
aglow  and  body  tense  with  earnestness, 
Helen  Kejler,  the  modern  miracle,  thus 
sounded  to  a  representative  audience  last 
night  at  tlie  .I-.yceum  theater  the  Iveynote 
of  that  optimism  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  her  in  the  face  of  the  most 
heartbreaking  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
astounding  measure  the  handicap  of  be- 
ing blind  and  deaf  from  infancy.  [ 

"Happines"     was     the     theme     of     this; 
gifted  young  woman's  lecture,   that  sort 
of  happiness   M'hich   comes   only   by   lov- 
ing and   serving  others. 

"Love  is  the  only  liappiness."  said, 
Miss  Keller,  "and  it  is  not  achieved  by  I 
filling  our  own  lives  with  pleasant 
things.  We  must  first  make  the  lives  of 
others  happy,  and  happiness  will  c.?ure' 
to  us  in  turn  when  we  least  expect  it." 

Tears  coupled  witli  enthusiastic  ap-j 
plause  were  the  tributes  offered  thei 
speaker    when    she    remarked    earnestly, 


"We  can  do  anything  we  want  to  do  if 
we  only  stick  to  it  long-  enough,"  the 
audience  realizing  after  the  talk  given 
by  the  blind  girl's  teacher  and  friend, 
Mrs.  '  Macy,  the  indomitable  courage 
which  is  one  of  Miss  Keller's  chief  char- 
acteristics and  which  has  made  her  one 
of  the  most  cultured  women  in  the  world 
today. 

Referring  to  the  war  situation,  Miss 
Keller  deplored  the  great  disaster 
which  has  overtaken  Europe,  but  with 
the  same  optimistic  spirit  she  expressed 
the  belief  that  just  as  she  had  escaped 
from  the  darlaiess  of  ignorance  so,  too, 
Europe  would  finally  come  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  sunlight  of  peace. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Wellburn,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  formally 
welcomed  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  to 
Scranton,  expressing  the  honor  felt  by 
the  large  and  representative  audience 
present  at  their  visit  and  paying  a  tri- 
bute to  the  wonderful  devotion  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupil  which  has  en- 
dured for  years,  and  which,  he  stated', 
will  furnish  a  unique  chapter  in  tlie 
record  of  modern  chivalry. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  went  to  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  twenty-eight  years  ago  to  teach 
Helen  Keller,  then  six  years  eight 
months  old,  gave  an  interesting  resume 
of  her  method  of  teaching  the  little 
girl^  and  of  finally  how  it  became  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  educating  herself  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  marvelous 
mentality  of  her  pupil. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Keller's  talk 
a    number    of    questions    were    asked    by 

'  the    audience,    Miss    Keller    placing    her 

fij-st   finger   on   the   lips   and   the   second 

"Do   you   understand   baseball?"   asked 

fUi  enthusiast. 

The  last  word  proved  a  little  difficult, 

but  quicklj^  came  the  answer^  "Yes;  my 

brother  plays  it." 

"Are  you  a  Socialist?" 

"Yes;    because    I    think    it    wrong    for 

corporations    or    any    one    individual    to 

o^n  the  machinery  of  production  where- 

1)1  men  must  live." 

After  the  lecture  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Benj. 
immick,     Miss     Marj'     Dimmick,     Miss 
nne    B.    Robertson,    Mrs.    E.    W.    Gear- 
art  and  others  went  back  of  the  stage 
nd  met  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy, 

unger    on    the    nose    of    Mr»t  Macy,    who 

repeated  the  questions.        /^\ 

"Can    you    hear    the    applause?"    was 

asked. 

"Oh.  yes,"  was  the  ready  replv,  "I 
hear  it  with  my  feet." 

"Do  you  like  your  audience,  Miss  Kel- 
ler?" 

I      "Yes.  I  feel  its  sympathy  and  love." 

"When  you  studied  the  Greek  alpha- 
Ibet,"  ex-Mayor  Dimmick  asked  "did  it 
give  you  any  trouble?" 


leJightful  lot,"  was  the  laughing- 
reply. 

"Are  you  a  suffragist?" 

"Yes;  because  I  think  it  takes  both 
men  and  women  to  run  the  world  and 
run  it  right."  Vigorous  applause  greet- 
ed this  reply. 

"Do  you  like  flowers?"  was  next  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Keller  answered,  as 
she  touched  her  huge  bouquet  of  roses 
tenderly,  "they  are  one  of  my  greatest 
joys." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  war?" 

"My  heart  aches  for  all  who  suffer 
from  it.  I  like  all  the  people  of  the 
(world,  but  I  don't  like  their  navies  or 
.armies." 
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HELEN  KE 

m 


Shows    Power  of  Persever- 
ance in  Her  Effort  to  Over- 
come Great  Difficulties 


MRS.  ANNE  MACY'S 

WONDERFUL  WORK 


(By  LOUIS  W.   CLINE) 

It  is  iiot  ipartiionlarly  difficult  to 
understand  the  Imodern  miracle  that 
has  ibeen  <performed  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  came  to  the 
New  Nixon  Theatre  last  nfig-ht  and 
gave  (her  t'alTc  on  'TH^ppiness"  be- 
cause the  result  of  that  miracle  stood 
before  tho  audience  a  ilivi'ng,  ibreatli- 
ing,  spetaJving-  being:  bust  It  'is  infinits- 
ly  more  difflcniilt  'to  fully  realize  the 
tremendous  amou'nt  of  ti'mte  and  pa- 
tience that  it  has  required  on  the 
pant  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macq  to 
successfully  aocoflmplisih  her  almiorit 
Insuperable  task. 


Mrs.  Mtacy  wias  introduced  last 
nig'ht  by  Judig-e  Endicott  as  a  "frienl'- 
and  Ibefore  'tihe  celebrated  'teacher  of 
Miss  Keiller  hiad  spoken  five  minutea 
jone  could  vagT.iely  imagrine,  but  not 
kdeQuateily  conceive  the  g^reatusss 
Mrs.  0\lac>''s  task.  The  teacher  to^d 
[her  story  siimiply,  yet  thToug^  it  all 
t-htere  was  the  feeling:  of  supreme  lov© 
for  the  g-Irl  who  was  afterwards  to 
d^imon^trate  her  abiliitles 

Mrs.    Macy  corrected   the   idea   that 

begems    t!0)  ■  ihave    bee'n     festered     that 

fVli^    Keller    was    born    bereft    of    aJil 

^Tjjer  senses.     Miss   ©Kller  was  born    a 

ijonmal    child.     At    the    age    of    nine- 

^en    months    she    was    stricken    witii 

'n   illness,    the   nature    of   whidh    has 

f^ver    been    fully   known,    ■which    left 

^er  Ibllnd,    deaf  and   dumb.      Twenty- 

jlg'lit  years  ag-o     lasit     Miarch,     wlien 

VKss  KeJller  was  six  years  an-d   eignt 

Tio^iths   of  (age,    Mr^'.    Macy  first   m-^t 

bier.     She    could,     up     to    that    tiJm©, 

oofm'mu'nic^'te    by     means     of    certain 

feign   her    wants.     Three    years    were 

necessary    for    the    child    to    learn    to 

/hiake  known,  by  tflie  finger  signs,  h^^nr 

'ideas,    thoughts    an-d    oould    converse, 

»litmjiteclly,   with   her  teacher.     At  that 

time  Miss  Keller  did   not  realize  that 

people  uitallzed  the   voice  for  commu* 

nication.     WJhen   ^he    did   realize   thia 

ishe  wanted  to  learn  to  sipeak.  Do-ubt- 

jing,  att  first,   her  aibility  to  teach  her 

the    use    of    vodcing^    her    words,    Mrs. 

[Majcy  deimurred,  bu<t  upoti  t!he  earnest 

isupipilication  of  her  pupil  the  teacher 

coinsented,    and     after     twenty     years, 

.aided    by   others   in    her   efforts,    Miss 

IKeiller  has  becolmie  able  to  spe^k  her 

thoughts,      thereby     establishing     the 

most    wonderful    miraole    of    imodera 

times. 

Not  content  wiitlh  her  success,  thug 
far,  Miss  Keller  sought  to  acquire  a 
college  cd'U'Ciation.  She  wrote  to 
'Radcliffe  Coillege — a  branclh  of  Hiar- 
vard — -and  aifter  an  interchang^e  of 
(letters  she  was  allowed  to  take  the 
entrance  e"5caTnination?.  This  she  did 
without  the  ajid  of  "her  constant  com- 
panion, friend  alid  teaicher,  ajrid  piass- 
'ed  without  a  single  condiitioh.  ■  The 
[typewriter  was  used  in  her  work. 
Her  fiitudies  were:  Oneek,  Latin. 
French,  hdstiotry,  econottndcs  and  ot'hep 
T3ranches. 

In  her  studies  it  nas  necessary  for 
Mrs.    Miacy    to    communicate    by    the 


sign  manua.!  every  word  that  appear^  ' 
ed  in  the  book®'  that  were  studied. 
Sottne  enorimnity  of  the  coun'tless  thou- 
sa'riids  of  words  that  had  to  be  com- 
m-unicate  to  the  >-outhf-utl  prodigy 
may  be  gleaned  w'hen  it  is  realized 
that  between  three  hundred  and  fciir 
hundred  wicird®  are  printed  on  a  sin- 
g-le  pag^e  of  a  book  and  there  are  an 
average  of  three  hundre'd  passes  in 
ttihe  book.  A  hundred  thousand  words 
is  no  mean  task  to  ordinary  human 
beings. 

"VVTiile    an    unde-rgrradute    Miss.    Kel- 
ler   wrote   the   story    of   her   Idte   and 
j  received    three    thousand    dollars    for 
j  her    effort.     The    most    patihetic    pare 
!  of  Miss  Keller's  diflicultivss  is  the  ut- 
i  ter  unreliabiMty   of     the     typewriter, 
'oipoin  which     &he     depends     for     her 
methad   of  written  expression.     lifth© 
ribbon   slhould  fail     to     perforkn      its 
function,   and      this      ha®     ifrequently 
happened,    the   labor   of   hours    brings 
nothing    but    blank    pages,    and      the 
work  has  ali  to  be  done  over  again. 
Her  patience  is  itrexihaustible,   and   in 
alj    cases    where    she    had    to    dio    her 
work,    she    betginis    her    task    with    a 
smile. 

Miss  Keller  was  awardo^  the  de- 
gree of  BadheJoir  of  A'^tf>,  and  she 
maintains  her  "Close  touch  wHth  pres- 
ent day  conditionfi  by  the  aid  of  con- 
versation with  her  friends  among 
.whom  she  num,bers  inventors,  musi- 
Oi'atns,  professors,  authors  an^^  people 
in  aJl  walks  of  life.  Sii©  has""^ a -logi- 
cal tndnd  and  prefenr\5f  an  arguome'nt  to 
aneals. 

This  clever  woman,  while  being 
forced  to  depend  on  her  teacher  for 
e<nitranioes  lanki'  exits  fiom  rooms 
which  sihe  is  unfaffnlliar,  never  hast 
to  be  led  the  second  tiime.  Her  mem- 
ory is  reanarkaible.  She  feeils  ap- 
plause^ noise,  music  and  other  like-' 
iphysioail  dharaoterlstros'  by  the  sound 
waves  that  are  comtmiuracalfed  by 
means  of  her  feet.  Or  as  slfe  puts 
it  she   has   "eairs   in   her  feet" 

In  speaking  she  has  a  voice  that, 
wthlle  Hot  being  altogether  clear  cut, 
is  easily  undeirstood.  Never  having 
heard  the  <soiund  of  her  voice,  she  'las! 
difficulty  in  placing  ijhe  tones  and  thd 
inflectioTis  are  very  slight. 

In  interpreting  the  questions  of; 
the  audience  las>t  night  Mias  Keller' 
■placed  her  fingers  on  her  teacher's 
lips,    nose    and    larynx,    thus    getting, 


the  g'utteral,  nasajl  and  li-ps  forma- 
tions of  the  'WOTds.  This  method  is 
very  seldom  ©m'ployed  except  ion  the 
staig*^;  the  sign  manual  being  us^d 
for  ordinary  cooiversations.  Sh© 
claims  to  be  a  suffra^efte.  And  '-it 
was  learned  that  she  tknew  tli^re  was 
<a  God,  before  being  told  so  by  Mrs. 
Macy,  by  the  lov©  ;^e  felt  in  her  soul. 
iMuisic  she  fe«ils  "all  tthrougih  her 
body." 

"With  a  radiant  smdle  she  to^d  her 
hearers .  of  tflie  love  that  imakes  for 
happiness.  "Haippuness  is  gireatar 
and  deeper  than  pleasures.  We  can 
do  anjrfhlng  If  we  ^tlck  to  it  long 
enough,  and  no  darknesia  is  so  deep 
that  the  BainJiglit  does  not  fiind  the 
heart,"  are  some  of  the  thoughts  sttie 
expressed  in  her  taJTc. 

To  hear  and  see  Helen  Keller  Is 
a  liiberal  ednjcat^on  in  not  only  hap- 
piness, but  in  the  law  of  toJeration  of 
others  of  patience,  of  dove  and  do- 
v^otion.  The  smallness '  of  the  sup- 
posed trouibles  of  we  poor  human  be- 
ings becotme  so  insigndficant  that  they 
ibecome  ridiculous  w^hen  one  sees  the 
sublime  love  that  radiates  from  this 
wonderful  wioiman  who  has  accomp- 
lished  so  (miuch  in  the  face  of  stiqI 
colosstal  odds. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TELLS  STORY 

Blind   Maryiel  Addresses  Audience  in 

Baptist  Temple. 

Helen  Keller,  known  throughout  the 
country  for  her  remarkable  achieve- 
ments despite  her  deafness  and  blind- 
ness, delivarld  ber  lecture  on  "Happi- 
ness" ^^^jr^Jrr  IjiirWiT'Tntmnirr  in  the 
Baptist  IVEnple,  Broad  and  Berks 
streets,  l^st  night.  The  entertainment 
was  giv^  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Charity  Hospitals. 
,  Miss  Keller,  who  spent  25  years  of 
her  HfG  learning  to  speak  well  enough 
I  to  appear  before  an  audience,  brouglit 
a  message  of  cheer  and  happiness  to 
her  hearers.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman 
and  her  smiling  face  revealed  even 
more  than  her  words,  the  joy  which  she 
gets  from  life  and  seeks  to  impart  to 
others. 


"Love  of  life  and  my  fellow-men 
makes  me  happy,''  she  said.  "I  am 
joyful  at  the  good  fortune  of  others 
and  know  that  I  can't  be  happy  if  I 
have  do^ibts  and  fears." 

Miss   Keller    said    that    she    lived    in 
such  ai.  way  that  others  would  be  happy 
becaujfee   of    her    existence   and   advised 
her    hearers    to    do   the   same   if   they:- 
would  get  the  most  out  of  life. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  has 
been  teacher  and  companion  of  Helen 
Keller  since  she  was  0  years  old,  told 
the  )  interesting  story  of  the  young 
woman's  life  and  explained  eA^ery  phase 
of  tier  education.  Miss  Keller  is  a 
graciuate  of  Harvard  University  and 
especially  interesting  was  Mrs.  Macy's 
account  of  the  four  years  spent  at  that 
institution.  During  her  second  year  at 
Hairvard  Miss  KeTler  wrote  a  story  of 
her  life  which  sold  to  a  magazine  for 
$SfOOO.  NoAV  she  is  an  expert  on  a  type- 
writer and  a  close  student  of  Latin, 
French,  German  and  literature. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell  in  opening 
the  meeting  declared:  "We  are  met  to 
see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world." 


PEApE^GREATEST  BLESSING 
0  MEN,  SAYS  HELEN  KELLER 

l£nd  War  Worst  of  WorldV 

Evils,  She  Adds  in 

Interview 


1 


'<niMERB  Is  no  evil  in  the  world,  there 
JL  Is  no  imaginable  evil  that  is  worse 
than  war.  The  sinking-  of  the  Lusit.ania 
was  an  act  resulting  from  legalized 
slaughter.  Such  acts  are  certain  to  folj- 
low   legaUzed  slaughter." 

That  was  Helen  Keller's  answer  to  thp 
question:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
international  situation  and  the  strained 
diplomatic  situation?  That  question  was 
written  into  the  palm  of  her  hand  by  ner 
preceptor,      for      Helen      Keller      cannot! 


liear.  And,  although  she  cannot  see,  sh^ 
Igrasped  the  hand  of  her  questioner  when 
I  she  made  answer,  and  her  face  glowed 
with  a  light  which  Dr.  Russell  Conwell 
said  was  beyond  the  understanding  of 
men. 

~^  It  was  in  Doctor  Conwell's  study,  in  thei 
Baptist  Temple  where  Miss  Keller  leci 
tured  on  happiness  last  night,  that  aj 
most  unusual  interview  took  place.  She 
talked  of  many  things— of  the  war  and/ 
of  suffrage.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  forci-t 
ble  thing  she  said  was  this:  | 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

Blind    prodigy^    who    locteured    on 

"Happiness"    last    night    at    Baptist 

Temple 

"I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the^resi 

Ident.    I  am  convinced  he  has  taken  the? 

right    course,    and    I   approve   his    course; 

with  all  my  heart  and  soul.     Peace— and| 

he  wants  peace— is  the  greatest  blessing| 

of  men."  I 

When  you  ask  Miss  Keller  a  question) 

she  answers  it  directly,  in  a  syllable.  If) 

^possible.     It   is   not   difficult   for    her    to| 

j  speak,    but,    apparently,    she    recognizes^ 

the   difficulty   of  making   herself   plainly) 

understood.     So  it  is  not  facetiously  sald» 

I  that  Miss  Keller  spares  words.  Asked  If 

she  favored  woman  suffrage,  her  answer 

was  simply  "yes." 

I     "And  why  do   you   favor  It?"     It   waa 
necessary  to  ask  that  question. 

"Because    men    do    not    know    how    to. 
use    the   ballot  right." 


When  Miss  Keller  stepped  upon  the  ' 
pulpit  of  the  Temple,  she  knew  she 
faced  a  gi'eat  audience  of  ■ ,  men  and 
women,  and  she  attempted  to^  modulate 
ber  voice  so  that  all  might  hear.  All 
did  hear,  but  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand all  that  she  said.  She  spoke  of 
happiness.  It  might  ho  said  ehe  ra- 
diated happiness,  for  there  was  a  con-  , 
stant  smile  upon  her  face.  And  this 
smile  grew  when  the  audience  applauded, 
for  she  knew  they  were  applauding'  when 
Bhe  told  them  that  the  source  of  happi- 
ness was  love— love  of  eei^ice,  love  of 
the  men  and  women  of  'the  world,  and 
love  of  all   that  U  just  and  eood. 

"Happiness   does   not   lie   in   pleasure,"  I 
she   said.      "I   do   not   always    expect   to  | 
be  pleased,  but  I  do  expect  to  be  always 
happy  by  doing  that  which  I  can  do  to 
make  those  about  me  happy."  1 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Keller's 
companion  and  preceptor,  sketched  her 
remarkable  life  as  a  child,  a  college  stu-  I 
dent  and  a  lecturer.  Her  recital  ma4e 
a  profound  impression.  And  the  Impres- 
sion of  the  audience,  after  hearing  Mrs. 
Macy's  description  of  the  afflicted  girl's  l 
struggles  and  triumphs,  was  aptly  ex- 
presses by  a  woman,   who  said; 

"I,    too,    am    a   ^rraduate    of    HadcllfCe 
<Miss    Keller's    college),    and    I    wish    to 
say    that   RadclifCe    is    more   honored    in 
iMiss  Keller  than  In  the  Harvard  seal." 
fe'*.  ''■   '  J 
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iHELEN  KELLtB'SSTOli^ 
'   ENTHfiULLS^HUOIENCE 

AVonderful     Pupil    and     Teacher 
Tell  of  Progress  Through       t 
Trying  Years 


TALKS  WITPI   GATHERING 


Deaf  and  BH r.d  iVnl.  Once  Mute, 

'Hears  Applause  With  Ears 

of  Her  Eeet' 


^  |Tf^K^ri  Keller%pui)iK  and  Anna  Suilivan 
Macyite^ner/  two  actors  in  one  of  the 
greatest  dramas  ever  conceived  by  finite 
mind  or  played  by  hr.man  endeavor,  re- 
enacted  their  parts  last  night  bpfce  an 
audience  in  the  Baptist  Temple,  Broad 
and  Berks 'Streets. 

Mrs.   Macy's  part   wan   i  :vi'  she 

had  groped  her  wav,  ?.tep  by  step,  throngh 
the  darkness  which  stjrroimded  the  niind 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  child.  She  told  how,, 
twenty -;five  yerirs  a  pro,  she  had  reaohef] 
that  mind  and  fon-od  it  fi,  brilliant  ^'rirx. 
She  told  how  she  had  let  in  the  li.^b^. 

Mi.'*s  Keller's  part  was  to  f\irni."h  r>nc 
of  the  most  gripping:  examples  of  pluck 
and  ):)rilliancy  lb  at  the  world  know?.  She 
stood  there  before  last  nigrht's  audience, 
eyes  and  ears  shut  to  the  outside  world," 
and  not  only  spoke  to  them  in  clear,  defi- 
nite articulation,  but  actually  conversed 
with  them,  answered  their  questions, 
blushed  at  their  complinnents. 

Her  Articulation  Improved 

It  has  not  been  so  long  that  this  young 
woman  could  trust  her  voice  to  the  pub- 
lic platform.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  her  last  night 


that  her  ai-tieulation  has  improved  im- 
measurably. Mrs.  Macy  explained  that 
her .  pupil  has  continued  hor  voice  cul- 
ture, and  tliat  the  lessons  accounted  for 
the   improvement  to   great  degree. 

But  the  audience  did  not  stop  to 
analyze  the  voico  last  night;  tlu-y  were 
too  wrapped  up  in  the  two  principals. 
First,  Mrs.  Macy,  who  came  to  the  plat- 
form alone,  told  the  stoxy  of:  how  she 
had  taken  little  Helen,  a  stubborn, 
Htrong-willed  girl  of  6  y^'^.rH,  shut  off 
from  the  world  by  her  double  burden  of 
blindness  and  deafness,  and  started  out 
to  find   her. 

She  told  how  Helen  learned  the  names 
of  things,  next  how  to  spell  them,  next 
liow  to  write  them.  She  told  how  suddenly 
the  mind  seemed  to  develop.  She  followed 
the  girl  through  years  of  struggle,  and 
finally  through  Radcliffe  College,  where 
Mrs.  Macy  spelled  every  college  book  into 
the  younk  student's  hand. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  it  as  a  great  explorer 
would  tell  of  his  trip  into  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun.  Finally  she  stepped  aside, 
held  out  her  hand,  and  Helen  Keller,  feel- 
ing her  way  across  the  platform,  stood 
by  the  side  of  her  teacher  and  took  up  the 
narrative. 

"Happiness"  was  the  topic  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's talk,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long, 
and  it  fit  her  perfectly.  Mrs.  Macy  had 
said  that  once  when  Helen  was  a  little 
girl  she  had  defined  happiness  as  meaning 
"Hop,  skip  and  jump  and  eating  very  long 
banana." 

Talks   on   Happiness 

Her  definition  last  night  was  just  as 
v-ivid  and  just  as  real.  It  seemed  to 
oome  more  from  her  face  than  it  did 
from  her  words;  more  froon  her  sightless 
eyes   than   it    did    from    her   lips. 

"Happiness,"  she  said  once,  "ia  deeper 
than  pleasure.  I  do  not  expect  always 
to  be  pleased,  hut  I  do  expect  always 
to  be  happy." 

J^he  spoke  of  "heartless  wars"— ^n4 
HtlH  she  was  happy.  She  spoke  of 
clouds— and  she  saw  nothing  but  sun-p 
Bhine. 

After  she  had  finished  her  talk,  severa^ 
persons  in  the  audience  asked  questions,! 
which  were  transmitted  to  Miss  Keller 
through  her  teacher.  Miss  Keler  Ipaced 
her  fingers  on  Mrs.  Macy's  mouth  and 
read  the  words  as  fast  as  they  were 
spoken.  Some  one  asked  if  she  could 
.."hear"     the     audience's     applause. 

"Yes,"    she    said,    "I   can    hear   the   ap 
plause     through    the    ears    in    my     feet." 
Then   the   audience  made   the   auditorium 
ring    with   its    hand-clapping. 
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[  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  WOMEN. 

Commendable,  indeed,  is  the  activity  of  the  Inter- 
national Order  of  Military  Women,  which  is  seeking  "to 
gain'  that  clearness  of  m.ental  vision,  balance  of  forces, 
'training:  of  faculties^,  and  m.astery  of  the  emotions  which 
has  been  the  foundation  of  man's  success/'  By  thorough 
scientific  research  and  practical  experimentation,  there 
I  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  the  secret*  will  be 
fliscovered  and  women  will  b-e  in  a  positian  to  meet  man 
on  equal  terms  in  matters  requiring  "claarity  of  vision, 
control  of  the  emotions  and  mastery  of  the  faculties." 

Maybe  centuries  must  elapse  before  this  will  be 
[achieved,  but  when  one  considers  the  helpless  and  hope- 
less inferiority  of  woman  vs^  such  respects  since  the 
dawn  of  time,  one  may  well  be  patient.  As  this  is  writ- 
ten, the  names  of  Anna  Shaw,  HelenKeller^  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Florence  Nightingale,  Milfi?"f!?ffff?fnetty  Green. 
Jane  Addams,  and  other  conspicuous  feminine  failures 
of  recent  years  come  to  mind,  and  w^  understand  why 
?\Irs.  Jean  Hungei'ford  Milbank  and>her  associates  blush 
for  their  sex.  The'  evidence  of  history  regarding  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Catherine  of  Russia,  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  score  of  others  whose  inefficiency  has  been 
|;v  by-v»ord  through  the  ages  indubitably  encouraged 
["Mrs.  Milbank  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  to  have  her  blood 
or  her  brain  tested  to  ascertaiji  its  strength  in  the 
presence  of  awful  peril. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  testimony  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  on  this  question  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
International  Order  of  Military  Women  to  gather,  if  only 
to  show  the  extent  of  their  ignorance.  For  we  have  heard 
a  director  of  a  great  hospital  say  that  Nature  provided 
that  woman  should  bear  children  because  no  man  ever 
could  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  courage  to  pass 
I  through  that  ordeal  more  than  once.  We  have  heard 
a  famous  war  correspondent  tell  of  women  working  tire- 
lessly in  emergency  stations  along  the  raili'oads  of  Ger- 
many, dropping  in  their  tracks  on  the  piles  of  festering 
bandages  between  the  intervals  when  the  trains  of 
wounded  stopped  for  first  aid.  We  have  heard  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  say  that  without  the  counsel 
of  his  wife  he  would  have  never  been  heard  of  outside 
his  native  city.  We  have  seen — but  no — the  evide^ice  of 
one's  eyes  and  ears  is  scarcely  admissible,  and  thr^ 
women  we  have  known  never  thought  of  having  thei 
blood  tested  to  prove  definitely  whether  or  not  tlic 
possessed  control  of  their  emotions  or  command  of  th< 
faculties. 
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HELEN  KELLER 


j^,«^Hf,w*#»(«'*i'»ii^  MMUtNatKti 


Helen  Keller,  the  girl  known  to  all 
the  world  through  her  wonderful 
fight  from  her  world  of  total  dark- 
less and  total  silence,  into  the  world 
<of  more  fortunate  beings,  has  justl 
jreturned  to  her  cottage  at  Wrentham 
After     a     five-months'     tour     of     the 

United  States  which  had  for  its  cli- 
max inspection  of  the  fair  in  Cali- 
fornia and  an  olter  of  marriage  from 
a  Mormon. 

Of    all    her   trip    she    declared    thati 
the    visit    to    the    exposition    held    forj 
her  the  most  charm,  even  though  her 
impressions    of    the    wonderful    spec- 
tacle   tliere,    had    to    be    translated    to 
her  mind  in  terms  of  the  expressions 
of  others  and  especially  by  the  senses 
remaining   to   her,   of  smell   and   feel- 
ing.     Years    of    straining    to    receive  { 
these    impressions    by    her    narrowed  j 
means   have    made   wonderfully   acute 
both   senses   of   smell   and   feeling. 

MRS.   MACY   'MIRACLE  WORKER.* 

"With  Miss  Keller  is  Mrs.  John  A. 
Macy,  who  has  had  charge  of  her  edu- 
cation since  she  was  six  years  old. 
It  is  this  Mrs.  Macy  who  has  been 
called  tile  "miracle  worker"  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  she  ha?  had  in 
enlargins;^  the  world  for  her  pupil.  It 
is  Mrs.  Macy  that  "introduces  you  to 
Miss  Keller,  telling  her  sensitive  fin- 
gers, in  a  deaf-alphabet  talk,  just 
what  you  look  like,  and  what  it  is 
you   desire. 

Helen  Keller,  associated  in  so  many 
minds  with  a  mental  picture  of  a 
frail,  wistful  slip  of  a  girl,  pitiable 
on  account  of  her  misfortunes,  is 
really  a  rugged,  athletic  type,  tall  in 
a  vigorous  way,  with  broad  shoulders, 
and  just  now  wearing  a  healthy 
normal  streak  of  sunburn  on  her 
nose. 

"Was  not  your  trip  a  very  stirring 
experience?"  Mrs.  Macy  asked  Miss 
ICeller,  translating  the  question  into 
their  alphabet  for  the  renorter. 


"No."  shv  answered  slowly,  gTv^r\  e 
the  impression  that  her  words  had 
been  carefully  thought  out,  but  with- 
out the  usual  harsh  note  expected  In 
the  talk  of  deaf  persons. 

OlilMPSE^S   OP  NEW  IVORLDS: 

"I  am  tired  now,  of  course,'*  she 
Isaid,  "but  it  is  worth  It.  It  is  a  great 
I  deal  of  fun,  I  get  glimpses  of  new 
worlds,  and  I  meet  many  friends. 
I  "The  audiences  are  my  friends.  I 
ican  feel  them.  I  can  feel  that  they 
are  sympathetic.  I  can  feel  when 
they  laugh,  a;nd  I  know  when  they 
applaud, 

"The  exposition  I  liked  best.  T 
could  feel  that  I  was  in  Africa,  in 
Asia.  I  felt  the  wonderful  California 
sunshine;  I  smelled  the  glofious 
flowers,  and  T  could  feel  the  glorious 
sculptures.  They  let  me  put  my  fin- 
gers over  it,  you  see,"  she  explained 
with  a  smile.  "And  the  best,  the  very 
best  thing,  was  the  statue  by  Cj-rus 
Dallln.  that  'Invocation  to  the  Great 
Spirit.'  *• 

REFUSED  A  MORMON. 

Explaining  her  lectures,   she   said: 

"I  give  my  lecture  and  after  it  they 
ask  me  questions.  Out  in  Salt  Lake 
City  one  Mormon  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  'sealed  to  him,'  meaning  if  I  would 
be  his  wife.  I  told  him  not  as  this 
ti^rie." 

Mrs.  Macy,  interrupting  with  a 
(mile,  declared,  "Yes.  I  noticed  you 
flidn't   refuse   definitely." 

"Well."  answered  Miss  Keller,  in 
the  same  bright,  instantaneous  way 
Ihat  captures  her  audiences  heart  and 
Boiil.  "T  thoueht  I  had  better  see  his 
©tber  wives  first." 

'T[t  is  because  she  is  so  good  look- 
ing," explained  Mrs,  Macy,  telling 
how  eager  audiences  were  to  know 
iibout  Miss  Keller's  matrimonial  ideas. 
I  "She  answers  their  questions  most 
jftmusingly  and  tlie  audiences  go  w'ild 
at  her  answers." 

"Sometimes  the  little  children  come 
to  the  staee  and  bring  me  flowers," 
continued  Miss  "Keller.  "They  are  so 
iflear  to  me  and  I  am  glad  they  like 
toe.  And  ever  so  many  people  come 
t'p  after  the  talk  to  shake  hands.  It 
Is  glorious  to  think  they  are  such 
Jriends  of  mine." 
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HELEN  KELLER  TELLS 
OF  JILTING  A  MORMON 


After  Lecture  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Elder  Proposed  That 
Blind  Wrentham  Girl  Be  "Sealed"  to  Him— She  De- 
scribes Trip  to  Exposition. 


By  Laura  A.  Draper. 

To  the  average  person,  a  five  months' 
tour  of  the  United  States  presents  n 
fairly  conventional  run  of  Incidents. 
But  what  impressions  such  a  trip  con- 
veys to  a  person  who  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  and  who  yet  Is  determined  to 
know  and  appreciate  all  that  those 
about  her  know  and  appreciate,  is  fti 
matter   less   easy   to   conceive. 

It  was  to  ask  an  explanation  of  it 
that  I  went  down  to  see  Miss  Helen 
Keller  at  Wrentham  yesterday.  Miss 
Keller  returned  last  Monday  from  a 
lecture  tour  that  began  in  January,  ex- 
tending from  New  Hampshire  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  course  of  which  she  spoke | 
to  thousands  of  people  on  her  favorite 
subject,  "Happiness."  I  wanted  to  find 
out  what  it  all  meant  to  her,  what 
things  impressed  her  most,  and,  how  .'t 
seems  to  go  about  talking  to  great 
audiences  that  you  cannot  see,  in  a 
voice  you  yourself  cannot  hear. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  Miss 
Keller's  house.  Everyone  in  Wrentham 
knows  where  It  Is.  and  is  eager  to  point 
the  way.  And  the  house  is  worth  find- 
ing. It  is  a  low,  white  building,  set 
well  back  on  sloping  lawns,  half  buried 
in  flowering  bushes.  With  Its  airv 
piazzas  and  many  old-fashioned  win- 
dows it  has  an  air  of  restfulness  and 
homely  comfort,  as  though  it  were 
assuring  one  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  any  person  to  be  unhappy  there. 


Meets  "Miracle  Worker" 

Mrs.    John   A.    Macy    m6t   me   at   the 

door.     She  is  the  woman  who  has  had 

charge  of  Miss  Keller's  education  since 

she    was    6    years    old,     and    who    has 

broken   down   the   barriers   of   darkness 

and   silence   that   would   keep   her   from 

the  world.     Mrs.   Macy  has  been  calledK 

"the  miracle  worker,"  and  "the  woman 

who    could    create    sight    and    hearing," 

Ibut  all  her  years   of  sacrifice  and  con- 

icentration,   and  all  the  admiration  with' 

[Which    she    is    regarded,    have    left    no 

trace  upon  her. 

She  is  a  big,  motherly  woman  with 
a  hand-clasp  that  assures  one  you  d.re 
the  very  person  she  has  always  wanted 
to  meet  and  with  the  most  neighborly 
of  smiles. 

"Miss  Keller  is  waiting  for  you  oh 
the  side  veranda,"  she  said  at  once,  and 
•  she  led  the  way  through  a  couple  of 
big,  cool  rooms  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

I  had  alwa^'s  had  my  conception  of 
Miss  Keller,  as  one  usually  has  of  peo- 
ple in  the  public  eye.  My  particular 
picture  was  that  of  a  small,  delicate 
woman  with  appealing  face  and  pa- 
thetic gestures.  I  had  -supposed  that 
she  woul'l  give  the  illusion  of  being 
"marvelous"  and  that  she  would  look 
strange  and  unnatural,  not  like  ordinary 
people. 

Finds  Miss  Keller  Lovable 

I  stepped  through  the  screen  door 
onto  the  piazza,  and  a  woman  rose  from 
a  couch  hammock  to  meet  me.  Had 
it  hot  beea  for  the  lack  of  sight  in  the 
intensely  ,biue  eyes,  and  the  slight 
groping  of  the  very  beautiful,  sensitive 
hands,  I  viould  have  been  sure  that  I 
had  made  some  mistake.  For  Miss 
Keller  is  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  woman  of  my  imagination. 

She  is  tall,  in  a  healthy,  athletic  sort 
of  wa3'.  Her  shoulders  are  broad,  her 
feet  are  substantial,  and  her  unusually 
good-looking  face  is  round.  Her  mouth 
is  generously  moulded  and  quick  to 
flash  into  a  smile;  her  forehead  Is  as 
tranquil  and  unruffled  as  though  every 
word  that  she  spoke,  every  Impression 
that  she  receives  from  the  outer  world 
were  not  obtained  through  Intense  con- 
centration. And  most  reassuring  of  all, 
there  was  yesterday  a  delightfully 
h-uman  streak  of  sunburn  down  her 
nose.  Miss  Keller  gives  the  impression 
at  once  of  being  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral, likabl'5  persons  one  has  ever  met. 

As  I  talked  to  her,  however,  I  found 
something  paradoxical  about  her.  Her 
face  has  the  thoughtfulness  and 
womanliness     of     a     woman     who     has 
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passed  her  first  youth,  yet  her  gestures 
and  the  swift,  graceful  motions  of  her 
body  are  instinct  with  girlish  spon- 
taneity. I  found  later  that  she  is  35 
years  old;  It  is  perhaps  due  to  her  iso- 
lation from  the  world  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  happiness  and  love, with  which 
Mrs.  Macy  has  surrounded  her  that  all 
seems  much  younger.  Before,  the  inter- 
view was  over  I  had  decided  that  Miss 
Keller  is  not  merely  likable;  she  is  lov- 
able, and  that  not  from  any  appeal  of 
weakness,    but  rather   because   of    the 

Moyousness    and    strength    of     her    per- 
sonality. 
Mrs.  Macy  invited  me  to  sit  down  and 

.begin  the  interview.  She  took  a  seat 
beside  Miss  Keller  in  the  hammock  and 
rested  her  hand  against  hers. 

Found  "Fun"  on  Trip 

"You  ask  questions,"  she  said  to  me, 
"and  I  will  interpret  them." 

So  I  began  to  ask  about  the  trip.  Mrs. 
Macy  repeated  my  question  by  incredi- 
bly s'Wift  motions  of  her  fingers  against 
Miss  Keller's  palm,  and  Miss  Keller  an- 
swered. Her  voice  is  oddly  sonorous 
and  somewhat  thick.  Because  of  this 
It  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  follow  her  at 
dnce,  but  as  soon  as  one  becomes  ac- 
customed to  her  speech  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty, for  her  words  are  enunciated 
with  unusual  distinctness. 
I  I  asked  her  if  the  trip  were  not  very 
tiring. 

*'No,"  she  said,  in  her  carefully 
thought  out  sentences.  "I  am  tired 
I  now,  of  course,  but  it  is  worth  it.  It  is 
a  great  deal  of  fun.  I  catch  glimpses  of 
new  worlds,  and  meet  many  friends. 

"The  audiences  are  my  friends."  She 
smiled  in  answer  to  the  question.  "I 
can  feel  them;  I  can  feel  that  they  are 
sympathetic;  I  know  when  they  laugh, 
and  I  can  feel  the  applause." 
"What  did  you  like  best  on  the  trip?" 

I  asked. 

"Oh,   the  exposition,"  she  slapped  her 

hands  delightedly.    "I  felt  that  I  was  In 

1  Africa,  Asia.    I  felt  the  wonderful  Cali- 

I  fornia  sunshine;  I  smelled  the  glorious 

howers,  and  I  saw  the  beautiful  sculp- 
I  ture.  They  let  me  put  my  fingers  over 
I  it,  you  see.  And  the  best,  the  very  best 
j  thing,  was  the  statue  by  Cyrus  Dallin, 

that    'InX'ocation    to    the    Great    Spirit.' 

"Ah,  that  is  life,  and  something  more." 

"I'd    like    to    hear    more    about    youf 

1  audiences  and  how  you  liked  them,"   t 

urged. 
She    paused,    thinking,    and    then    she 

chuckled. 
"I  give  my  lecture  and  after  it  they 

asked    me    questions,"    she    explained. 


"Out  in  Salt  Lake  City  one  Mormon 
asked  me  If  I  would  be  sealed  to  him, 
he  meant  would  I  marry  him.  I  told 
him  not  this  time." 

"Yes,  I  noticed  you  didn't  refuse 
definitely,"   Mry.    Macy   laughed. 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  better  see  his 
other  wives  first,"  flashed  Miss  Keller. 

Questions  as  to  Miss  Keller's  matri- 
monial ideas  are  prevalent  with  audi- 
ences it  appeared. 

"I  thhik  it  is  because  she  is  so  good 
looking,"  Mrs,  Macy  explained.  "She 
answers  the  questions  most  amusingly. 
The  audiences  go  wild  at  her  answers." 
/  "Sometimes  the  little  children  come 
to  the  stage,  and  bring  me  flowers," 
Miss  Keller  interrupted.  "They  are  so 
dear  to  me,  and  I  am  glad  they  like 
me.  And  ever  so  many  people  come  up 
after  the  talk  to  shake  hands.  It  is 
glorious  to  think  they  are  all  such 
friends  of  mine." 

"It  fs  very  exhausting  for  her, 
though,"  Mrs.  Macy  said  to  me.  "She 
feels  the  crowds  ahd  the  vibrations." 

Mrs.  Macy  arose  soon  after  that  to 
go  inco  the  house  on  a  hunt  for  pic- 
tures of  Miss  Keller. 

"Just  sit  over  here  in  the  hammock," 
she  invited.  "If  you  will  allow  Helen 
to  put  her  fingers  against  your  lips  she 
will   be   able   to   talk   with   you." 

A  Strange  Interview 

With  much  misgiving  I  took  the  seat. 
She   held   out    her   beautiful   hand,    and 
lifted    her    face    toward   mine   with    the  I 
eagerness  and  animation  of  a  child. 

"Wliiat  do  you  like  to  do  best?"  l^ 
asked  her.  It  seemed  incredible  that  I 
she  could  possibly  understand. 

"What  do— I— like— to  do— best?"  she 
repeated  slowly,  a  little  anxiously. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  She  smiled  and 
dropped  her  hand. 

"I  like  to  walk  in  the  woods,  to  pick 
wild  flowers,  to  swim,  to  canoe  and  to 
do    most    things." 

I   lifted   her    hand   again. 

"Do  you  like  to  be  interviewed?"  I 
asked. 

She  laughed  delightedly,  and  threw 
back  her  curly  head. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "sometimes.  But 
interviewers  are  funny.  They  always 
v.-ant  me  to  tell  them  that  I  am  engaged, 
or— something  like  that.  They  say— 
they  just  have  to  have  something— new 
to  say  about  me.  But  I  can't  help^ 
them,   though  I  am  so  sorry  for  them." 

The  lines  of  laughter  crinkled  again 
about  her  eyes. 

"I  am  just   I,   you   know." 

But  that  itself,  I  thought  as  I  came 
away,  is  a  thing  that  not  all  the  world 
realizes.      Everyone    knows    the    Helen 


Keller  who  has  become  famous  by 
jbreaking  her  way  through  the  darkness 
and  silence  that  shut  her  from  the  rest 
of  the  World.  But  not  everyone  knows 
the'  Helen  Keller  of  everyday  life,  the 
Helen  Keller  who  is  a  natural,  laugh- 
,ing,    wholly    companionabe   woman. 
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Mormon  Wants  to 
Wed  Helen  JMkx 
But  She  Hesitates 

WRENTHAM,  June  3 —Miss  Helen 
Keller,  Auneric^^s  most  wonderful 
blind  girl,  who  has  just  arrived  at  her 
home  here,  told  some"  of  her  impres- 
sion;' of  her  five-months'  tour  of  the 
United  States,,  during'  which  she  vis- 
iited,  the  great  fair  and  received  a  pro- 
jposal  ot  marriage  from  a  Mormon. 

Miss  Keller  made  the  trip  with  Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy,  who  has  had- charge  of 
the  blind  young-  woman's  education 
ever  since  she  was  six  years  old.  The 
trip  across  the  country  was  made  in 
;  stages.  Miss  Keller  deliv.ering-  her 
'lectures  in  A-arious  cities. 

''I    am    tired    now,    of    course,"    said 
tlie  blind  girl,   "but  it  is  worth  it.     It 
is  a  great  deal  of  fun.    I  get  g^i^lpses^, 
of    new     worlds,     and    I    meet    many 
jfriends. 

"The  audiences  are  my  friends.  I 
can  fe^l  them.  I  can  feel  that  they 
I9.re  sympathetic.  I  can  feel  when 
|they  laugh,  and  I  know  vvhen  they  ap- 
plaud. 

"The  exposition  I  liked  best.  I  could 
feel  that  I  was  in  Africa,  in  Asia.  1 
feit,  the  wonderful  California  sun- 
shine; 1  smelled  the  glorious  flowers, 
£^nd  I  could  feel  the  glorious  sculp- 
tures. They  let  me  put  my  fingers 
over  it.  you  see."  she  explained  with  | 
a  smile.  "And  tl^e  best,  the. very  best 
thing,  was  the  statue  by  Cyrus  Dallin, 
that  VUnocation  to  the  Great  Si)irit.'   ' 


"1  have  two,  b<ith  older  than  me." 
"Yes?  And  where  migrht  they  be?^ 
»ask  me  questions.  Out  in  Salt  Lake 
City  one  Mormon  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  'sealed  to  him,'  meaning  if  I  would 
be  hi.s  wife.  I  told  him  not  at  this 
time." 

Mrs.  Macy,  interrupting-  with  a 
smile,  declared.  *'Yes,  I  noticed  you 
didn't  refuse  definitely." 
:  "Well,"  answered  Miss  Keller,  in 
•the  same  bright,  instantaneous  way 
that  captures  her  audiences  complete- 
ly, "I  thought  I  had  better  see  his 
other  wives  first." 


»rf^ALTH    SIGNS, 

Helen  Keller    Believes    in    the 
Ovel  Liuiuin^  of  Suffering. 


rchr^istian  Herald.]  j 

Cheerful,  encouraging  people  create 
a  vitalizing,  health-giving  atmosphere. 
They  radiate  strength  and  courage. 
People  who  are  strong,  robust,  cheer-j 
ful,  bring  new  life  to  those  who  have 
physical  infirmities.  OLow  spirits  are 
apt  to  accoinpany  a  low  state  of  vi- 
tality and  depleted  strength,  and 
everything  that  brightens,  cheers  and 
encourages  tends  to  N^eep  up  health 
a.nd  stren;gtl;\  .and  to  buoy  up  the 
physical  condition.  Helen  Keller  said, 
"Although  the  world  is  full  of  suffer- 
ing, it  is  full  of  the  overcoming  of  it,"* 
What  a  rebuke  are  such  words,  com- 
ing from  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
to  those  who  have  all  their  senses  in- 
tact! This  girl,  handicapped  as  she 
is,  always  keeps  her  avenues  of  joy 
open,  always,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  preaches  the  gospel  of  happi-i 
ness!  '  j 


^LL*  AMERICA  ON  EXHIBITION 

THIS  YEAR;  RAILROADS  GRANT 

!  LOW   ROUND   TRIP  RATES 
TO   SEE   UNIVERSE'S   MARVELS 


L 


THERE  is  something  helpful  and 
inspiring  for  every  one  at  the 
Exposition.  Said  Vice  Presi- 
dent Marshall  recently:  "Who- 
rer  can,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing which  for  the  moment  appears 
i  necessary,  should  come  to  see  a  real 
jwork  of  art  never  equaled,  even  by  a 
mirage.  If  there  be  any  one  in  Amer- 
ica with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  for 
[beauty  and  a  longing  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, such  a  one  cfan  obtain  it  here. 

"This  is  the  university  of  the  world. 
It  has  a  chair  fully  endowed  to  meet 
the  wants  and  needs  of  each.  The  eye, 
the  ear,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul, 
each  may  have  its  horizon  here  enlarg- 
ed. I  came  to  bear  a  message.  I  re- 
main to  become  a  student.  I  leave  the 
feet  of  this  Gamaliel  of  all  expositions 
with  regret."  And  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who,  as  all  know,  is  butll'  MfB»"ftlW' 
deaf,  having  acquired  the  faculty  of 
speech,  although  she  has  never  heard 
any  one  speak,  said  of  her  visit  to  the 
Exposition  that  it  was  the  most  inspir- 
ing period  of  her  life.  Said  Dr.  Fred- 
erick J.  V.  Skiff:  "Here  the  world  Is 
shown  in  epitome.  The  visitor  from 
whatever  realm  here  enters  into  his  na- 
tive land." 

Apart  from  its  costly  and  cfompre- 
hensive  displays,  the  great  Exposition 
is  an  inspiration  in  itself.  In  its  archi- 
tectural beauty  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  surpasses  any 
of  its  predecessors.  At  night  the  great 
Tower  of  Jewels  stands  out  satin- 
white,  sparkling  with  a  thousand 
changing  colors,  as  batteries  of  search- 
Hghts  play  upon  this  pyramidal  monu- 


ment,  the  loftiest  structure  at  the  Ex- 
position and  as  Jail  as  the  average  thir- 
ty-fire story  city  block.  The  Coloring 
of  the  Exposition,  the  decorative  light- 
ing at  night,  the  sculpture  and  the 
landscaping  are  all  the  work  of  fore- 
most men  in  their  respective  fields. 

At  this  writing  the  great  Exposition 
Is  under  full  swing,  and  if  you  have 
not  already  made  plans  to  see  it  early 
you  should  do  so  at  once.  Now  is  the 
time  to  visit  the  Exposition  and  the 
great  Pacific  coast  region  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
^nity  to  make  the  most  wonderful 
journey  in  the  world  in  the  most  won- 
derful country  on  earth,  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  more  favora- 
'ble  Conditions  of  routing  and  travel 
jthan  have  ever  prevailed  before.  The 
jfailroads  are  reducing  rates  from  ev- 
ery part  of  America,  and  the  low 
round  trip  rates  will  enable  the  visitor 
"Ctif  come  by  one  route  and  return  by  an- 
other. Thus  you  see  the  same  parts  of 
the  country  but  once,  and  both  your 
going  and  returning  journeys  are  new 
and  distinct  travel  trips. 

Hot  weather  is  unknown  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Although  flowers  bloom  the 
year  round,  it  is  as  cool  in  summer  as 
In  winter,  the  average  temperature  be- 
ing about  60  degrees.  When  you  reach 
San  Francisco  you  will,  of  course,  wish 
to  find  accommodations  without  unnec- 
essary delay,  and,  while  you  will  find 
some  accommodations  necessarily  much 
more  expensive  than  others,  you  will 
be  able  to  secure  a  room  at  a  dollar  a 
day  and  up.  Indeed,  one  can  find  all 
Sorts  of  rooms  in  the  great  city  of  San 
Francisco,  t^hich  in  reality  is  a  much 
greater  center  than  the  census  would 
indicate,  since,  with  its  neighboring  cit- 
ies around  San  Francisco  bay,  it  forms 
a  group  of  cities  with  a  population  of 
almost  1,000,000  persons.  Hotel  rates 
in  San  Francisco  are  no  more  than 
they  are  in  any  other  great  city  in  the 
.United  States.  As  a  help  to  visitors 
P;he  Exposition  maintains  the  Exposi- 
tion Hotel  Bureau,  an  official  activity 
which  is  conducted  with  the  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  of  a  committee  of 


representative  hotel  ml&n  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland  and  Berkeley.  This 
Hotel  Bureau  hag  no  purpose  other  than 
to  serve  the  public.  It  is  not  a  profit 
making  institution.  If  you  want  full 
particulars  as  to  accfommodations  ad- 
dress the  Official  Exposition  Hotel  Bu- 
reau, Flannery  building,  Market  and 
Kearny  streets,  San  Francisco.  In 
writing,  it  would  be  well  to  state  hot<K 
many  there  are  in  your  party  and  how 
long  you  desire  to  stay. 

There  are  accommodations  for  all  in 
the  great  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
one  need  only  glance  through  the 
classified  columns  of  the  San  Francisco 
papers  to  find  how  great  is  the  variety 
of  the  accommodations  offered,  while 
a  ride  through  the  rebuilt  city  will 
show  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hotels 
and  apartment  houses,  all  constructed 
within  the  past  eight  years. 

So  do  not  fail  to  see  the  Exposition 
early.  The  journey  there  is  a  journey 
through  the  most  interesting  country 
in  the  world,  and  when  you  have 
reached  the  Exposition  you  will  find 
the  whole  world  spread  out  before  you. 
The  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age  and 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  have 
contributed  the  earth's  supremest 
achievements,  and  a  visit  to  the  Expo- 
sition Is  not  only  an  education,  but  an 
inspiration. 
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Wrentham 

Mrs.  John  Macy,  Miga  Keller  an( 
Miss  Tomson,  who  wereWIWVe  left 
for  the  summer  lecture  tour  Sunda>, 
left  this  morning'  Instead,  They  are 
to  lecture  in  Rushville,  Ind.,  Tuesday 
evening. 
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Helen  Keller,  The  Blind  "Woman  Who  Sees. 


No  woman  living  has  given  to  the  world  so  fine  ai 
example  of  courage  and  almost  super-human  perseveranct 
as  has  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  mute  who  lecturei 
and  sings. 

At  five  Helen  Keller  ^as  hopelessly  blind,  her  mine 
a  blank  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  world  outside  ol 
her  narrow  s-phere  of  darkness.  Today,  at  thirty-five,  sh( 
is  a  self-possessed  woman  of  rare  Intelligence  and  culture 
a  musician  and  a  writer  of  note  and  a  poest  of  ability. 

Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
June  27,  1880.  Her  father  was  a  writer  and  an  editor 
The  baby  Helen  was  a  strong  and  intelligent  child.  Sh€ 
learned  to  speak  clearly  and  connectedly  when  less  than  a  year  and  a  hall 
of  age. 

In  June,  18  81,  Helen  Keller  was  stricken  with  congestion  of  the  brain. 
When  at  last  it  was  ascertained  that  she  would  live  it  was  found  that  sh€ 
had  been  left  blind  and  deaf  with  all  knowledge  and  memory  gone.  Sht 
had  forgotten  the  words  she  had  learned  to  say  before  her  illness. 

The  years  that  followed  were  cruel  ones  for  the  child.  Day  and  night 
were  filled  with  struggles  against  the  bonds  that  held  her.  Every  day  brought! 
new  outbursts  of  passionate  rebellion  from  the  little  captive.  I 

In  1886,  with  a  vain  hope  that  the  sight  of  the  child  might  be  restored] 
her  father  took  her  to  a  famous  eye  specialist  in  Baltimore.  He  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless  and  Mr.  Keller  took  his  daughter  to  a  specialist  of  electrical 
treatments  in  Washington.  Again  he  was  assured  that  the  child  could  nevei 
see.  He  was  advised  to  give  her  a  course  of  instruction  under  an  expert 
teacher.  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  of  Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  was  chosen.  From 
the  day  in  March,  1887,  when  she  assumed  her  tutelage  of  her  charge  the 
lives  of  Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan  have  been  Inseparably  associated. 

The  teacher  was  fortunately  well  fitted  for  her  task.  She  is  a  woman  ol 
strong  mentality  and  noble  character.  She  herself  had  been  blind  as  a  child, 
and  her  ready  sympathy  was  a  vital  factor  in  leading  Kelen  Keller  out  of 
darkness.  She  spent  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  with  her  charge;  work- 
ing, playing  and  sleeping  with  her.  Everjrthing  Helen  Keller  did  or  touched 
her  teacher  spelled  into  her  hand  with  the  manual  alphabet  until  she  had 
learned  that  everything  had  a  name.  In  less  than  three  months  she  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  three  hundred  words  and  many  current  idioms. 

Helen  Keller  was  ten  years  of  age  when  she  learned  of  a  girl  in  Norway 
who  had  learned  to  speak.  Immediately  she  resolved  to  learn.  By  means 
yf  touching  the  lips  and  toague  of  the  speaker  she  learned  the  formation  of 
words  and  she  soon  learned  to  speak  with  a  fair  degree  of  clearness. 

Undistraded  by  the  outer  things  that  take  the  ordinary  child's  attention 
the  progress  of  Miss  Keller  was  rapid.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  she  entered ! 
the  Cambridge  School  for  Young  Ladies.     A  year  later  she  was  graduated! 


with  honors  In  foreign  languages  and  entered  Redcliff  College.  She  com- 
pleted her  course  there  in  1899,  studying  by  means  of  the  braille  or  raised 
letter  system.    Since  then  phe  has  learned  to  sing. 

To  those  who  know  Miss  Keller  she  does  not  inspire  pity  but  rather  a 
feeling  of  admiration  and  awe.     Her  misfortunes  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  her  accompllshmento* 
-     .  MARIE  DILl-E. 
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The  Misses  Eloise,  MaS^e,  Belle  and 
fiVivian  West  returned  Thursday  from 
^Allerton,  la.  They  are  members  of  the 
/*West     Stringed     Quartet,     who     gave 
three  successful  concerts  assisted  by 
\  Will  Hetherington  of  this  city,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indianapolis  Ly- 
ceum Co.,  at  the    Allerton     Chautau- 
qua. 

While  there  the  girls  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Helen  Keller,  the  fa- 
mous deaf  and  blind  girl,  who  talks 
and  sings,  and  Miss  Keller's  compan- 
ion, Mrs.  Anna  Macy.  Miss  Keller 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Chautauqua 
and  gave  a  talk  on  "Happiness." 

The  girls  held  quite  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  Miss  Keller  and  found 
her  a  most  attractive  and  beautiful 
girl. 
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elen  Keller  Will  Speak  in 

Trenton  for  the  Contemporary 


MISS     HELEN     KELLER 


Helen  Adamg  Keller,  the  world  fa- 
mous deaf  blind  ^m  j|i=^^^  ^^  in  Tren- 
ton TuesJay,  October  19.  She  comes 
lender  the  auspices  of  The  CoiUempo- 
rary,  and  in  ord|iVthatij*r  public 
may  have  the  opckiWmtffot  hearing 
this  wonderful  f\uhg  woman  the 
meeting  will  be  ^eld  in  Association 
Hall  at   3:30   in  Ahe   afternoon. 

From  a  wee  tot  of  nineteen  months 
Helen  Keller  was  deprived  of  the 
power  to  see,  or  to  hear,  or  to  speak; 
yet,  despite  all  these  handicaps,  she 
is   an   optimist   and  her  creed   is:      'I, 


[believe  in  God,  I  believe  in  man,  1 
believe  in  the  power  of  spirit.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  encourage 
ourselves  and'  others;  to  hold  my 
tongue  from  any  unhappy  word 
against  God's  world,  because  no  man 
has  any  right  to  complain  of  a  uni- 
verse which  God  made  good  and 
which  thousands  of  men  have  tried  to 
keep  good.  I  believe  we  should  so  act 
that  we  may  draw  nearer  and  more 
near  the  age  when  no  man  shall  live 
lat  his  ease  while  another  suffers." 
I  This  charming  young  womaii, 
though  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from 
infancy  has  demonstrated  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  one  courageous 
[enough  to  surmount  every  physical 
infirmity.  To  quote  Richard  Watson 
Gilder:  "No  intervention,  no  dis- 
covery, is  more  remarkable  than  the 
achievements  of  the  mind  that  has 
vaulted,  tunneled  and  circumvented 
the  thrice  barred  gates  'of  sense." 

In  speaking  of  Miss  Keller  as  a 
student,  her  just  teacher,  Miss  Annie 
Mansfield  Sullivan  says:  "Never  did 
a  child  apply  herself  more  joyfully 
to  any  task  than  did  Helen  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  words.  In  a  few 
lays  she  hsa^  ijiastered  the  manual 
Eilphabet  and  learned  upward  of  one 
Hundred  names;  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  she  learned  all  the  letters  both 
papital  and  small,  of  the  raised  al- 
phabet In   one  day." 

This  remarkable  child  could  learn 
fei  new  word  in  Greek  or  in  German 
as  readily  as  she  could  in  English. 
But  what  was  considered  bv  the  ed- 
ucators of  the  deaf  to  be  Helen  Kel- 
ler's most  wonderful  achievement, 
was  her  rapid  mastery  of  speech.  She 
also  learned  to  read  by  placing  her 
fingers  lightly  on  the  lips  and  throat 
of  a  speaker,  so  that  she  can  converse 
with  anyone  sitting  near  her,  as 
though  she  could  both  see  and  hear. 
Mark  Twain  once  said  in  speaking 
of  her,  the  two  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Helen 
Keller. 

Miss  Keller  entered  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege in  1900,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  1904r  with  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  c*  Arts.  This  gifted  young 
Vroman  not  only  contributes  articles 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  is 
the  author  of  three  books. 
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HELEN' KELLER  CdMlflfi 


Will   Lecture   In   Harris   Halite 
Under  Teachers'  Auspices. 


He  1  e  n,__I$i3i^iH^ 
ill   Harris   hal! 


who  will  lecture 
hall  on  Oct,  4,  under  the 
arspices  of  the  Woonsocket  Teach- 
ers' association,  has  overcome  so 
many  obstacles  in  her  career  and 
has  accomplished  so  many  wonder- 
ful achievements,  that  lier  at  la.st 
bavins  learned  to  spMk,  seems  but 
a  natural  crowning  of.  her  years  of 
labor. 

It  is  a  constant  cause  of  wonderj 
that  Helen  Keller  can  form  sucUj 
accurate  conceptions  of  objecfis 
which  she  can  knov/  only  from  the 
t  escrintions  of  her  companion.  Thei 
powers  of  sight  ana  hearing  beiag" 
denized  her.  one  would  hardly  expect 
that  she  could  visualize  a  landscape! 
or  a  summer  sky,  yet  the  does  40: 
with  remarkable  vividness.  Missj 
ICcller  often  astonishes  even  her 
close  friends  by  her  apt  compansgii 
and  ^descrintionc  ~ 
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HEtIN  KELLER  GOMIDG    f 

With  Her  **Teacher,"  SJie  is  to  Give 
a  Lecture  Here. 

When  Helen  Keller  made  her  debut 
as  a  public  speaker,  the  press  of  the 
country  announced  the  event  as  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  recent 
times.  The  girl,  whom  Mark  Twain 
had  bracketed  with  Napoleon  as  "the 
other  most  Interesting  character  of 
the  19th  century,"  whom  Edwin* 
Markham  had  hailed  as  "the  most  in- 
teresting being  on  the  planet,"  whom 


HB^wai^  '"WyMittllale,  15r7~5Texanaer 
Graham  Bell,  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
and  Oliver  Wendell/  Holmes  has 
claimed  as  "The  marvel  of  the  day  in 
which  we  live,"  suddenly  added  an- 
other to  her  list  of  accomplishments 
and  appeared  as  a  public  lecturer. 

That  she  was  successful  in  her  at- 
tempt was  proven  by  the  ovation  she 
received  everywhere  on  her  trans-con- 
tinental lecture  tour  last  season. 
Cities  small  and  large  turned  out  en 
masse  to  greet  this  remajrkable  woman 
jand  her  companion,  whom  she  calls 
r'Teacher,"  even  today. 

They  are  shortly  to  lecture  here  and 
are  announced  for  Oct.  4  at  Harris 
hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woon- 
socket   Teachers'    association. 


Bostovx.,  yy^ 
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BE  HOlORED  AI 


Oct.  11  to  Be  Observed  as  He 

Day— 65,000  Pupils  to 

Visit  Fair. 


(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Traveler.) 
SAN  FliANCISCO.  Sept.  30  —  Hole 
Keller  4^y  at  the  Panama-Pacific  expc 
Bition— Monday,  Oct.  li— will  be  a  hoi 
day  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  an 
jthe  65,000  pupils  will  be  permitted  t 
visit  the  exposition  grounds,  accordin 
to  statements  issued  today  hy  Superlr 


dent  of  Schools  Alfred  Roncovieri  arj 
the  exposition  management.  The  youn 
Bo.ston  woman  will  speak  to  the  chi 
dren  in  one  of  the  large  outdoor  oouri 
in  front  of  Festival  Hall. 

More  than  15.000  teacners  of  the  cil 
and  members  of  the  [Tniversify  of  Cnl^ 
fornla  at  Rerkeley  will  hold  a  receptiO 
to  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Su*. 
livan  Macy.Jn  Festival  Hall.  In  recoi 
nition  of  hei-  work  in  teaching:  a  gi' 
botli  deaf  and  blind  the  management  wi 
confer  the  teacher's  medal' of  the  expc 
sition  on  Mrs,  Macy.  One  of  the  medal 
for  literature  will  be  conferred  on  Mis 
Keller.  The  presentations  will  be  mad^ 
by  Gov.  Johnson  /^ 

The  railroads  of  the  state  will  furnisl 
cars  to  brinj?  pupils, frmn  school.<3  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  in  "the  coast  states  tc 
visit  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher.  Th€ 
methods  Mrs.  Macy  developed  in  teach- 
ing her  pupil  have  been  adopted  in  a 
majority  of  these  institutions,  anc^ 
teachers  from  many  schools  will  com^ 
to  San  Francisco  for  a  conference  with 
her. 

When  Miss  Keller  and  her  'teacher 
were  at  the  exposition  early  in  the  year 
they  \isited  the  local  school*.  Theyl 
arousec^mucli  interest  amongr  the  pupils} 
and  the  teachers  voted  to  ask  a  holiday 
that  all  the  school  children  might  hear 
Miss  Keller. 

A  -telegram  received  yesterday  from 
Miss  Kellei^  informi^d  the  management 
that  she  has  cancelled  a  nujnber  of  lec- 
ture engagements  in  New  England  and 
with  her  teaclier  would  leave  Boston  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  and  spend*  several' 
dajs  at  the  exposition,  and  visitingi 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 


T^^e^.J  -^-^-rx/ Wo-^t^  >  TVUai^SS.,   TL^^-^o-s 
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HELEN  KELLER 

TO   BE  HONORED 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl, 
will  be  honored  at  the  PanSHW^Pa- 
cific  exposition  Oct.  11,  which  day  will 
be  named  for  her,  A  holiday  will  be 
called  in  all  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  65,000  pupils  will  be 
permitted  to  visit  the  exposition! 
grounds.  Miss  Keller  will  speak  in  one  I 
of  the  large  outdoor  courts  in  front  of 


iFestival  hall.  Inside  the  building,  Miss 
jKeller's  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan. 
Macy,  will  be  tendered  a  reception  by 
15,000 'teachers. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  given  a  medal 
for  literature.  Gov.  Johnson  will  malve 
the  presentation. 


So  5tQW>      KWa^SS.  ,     Jo 
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HELEN  K^i-gER  WILL  BE 
HONORED  AT  EXPOSITION 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl, 
•will  be  honored  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  Oct.  11,  which  day  will  be 
named  for  her.  A  holiday  will  be  called 
in  all  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  65,000  pupils  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  the  exposition  grounds.  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  speak  in  one  of  the  large  out- 
door courts  in  front  of  Festival  Hall 
Inside  the  building.  Miss  Keller'.s 
teacher.  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  will 
be  tendered  a  reception  by  15,000  teach- 
ers. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  given  a  medal  for 
literature.  Gov.  Johnson  will  make  the 
S^r^sontatioii. 


I  o  i^  u 5  U  u  L  U  £...>- ..     '  <X^,,     \\y  e^Yi^-iA^h  \^  \^  c^ c)^' 


jto  Ziecture  Here. 


I  Helen  Keller,  the  woman  whom  Mark 
iTwain  bracketed  with  Napoleon  as  "the 
Jother  most  interesting  character  of  the 
jnineteenth  century,"  will  visit  Potts- 
|ville  for  the  first  time  on  October  12.  In 
jthe  afternoon  she  will  lectuie,  with  her 
jteacher  and  companion,  at  the  Teachers' 
ilnstitute.  To  this  only  teachers  will  be 
admitted.  In  the  evening  the  public  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing her  in  the  Trinity  Liutheran  Chapel, 
junder  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Miss  Keller 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  as  a  child,  has, 
through  the  patience  of  years  of  teach- 
ing by  Miss   Sullivan,       perfected       her 


speaking:  voice  so  that  s?he  can  adJdrees! 
large  audiences.  She  often  astonishes 
even  her  clope  friends  by  her  apt  com-i 
parisons  and  descriptions  6t  thingrs  with  I 
which  her  infirmities  preclude  personal" 
experience  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ur,r 
derstand  the  term.  Her  teacher  will  tell 
the  story  of  her  long  association  withjj 
her,  after*  which  Mss  Keller  will  herseW 
address  the  audience,  and  then  ansWfr 
whatever  questions  may  be  asked.       / 
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***'J^|yW»M««to  Letrtiiie  Here. 

_  Helerr-T^eller.    the       woman       whom> 
Mark  Twain   bracketed   with  Napoleon 
as   "the   most   interesting   character   of 
^le    nineteenth    century,"       will       visit 
'|»^ottsviIle  for  the  ih-.st  tim^  on  October 
■i>.     In   the  afternoon  she  will   lecture, 
With    her    teacher    and    companion,    at'i 
^he    the    Teachers'    institute.      To    thi.sj 
only  teacher.s  will  be  admitted.     In  the' 
evening    the    pul>lic    will    have   the    op-l 
porfiinity  of  .seeing:  and  hearin-  her  in' 
the  Trinity  Lutheran  chapel,  under  the 
auspices  of  the    Woman's  Auxiliary 'of 
Che    V.    M.    C.    A.      Mi...s    Keller,    deaf, 
dumb    and    blinxl,    ivs    a   -  child,       has  i 
through  the  patience  of  year.s  of  teach-^ 
mg-    by    Miss    Sullivan,     perfected    herl 
speaking  voice  so  that  .she.  can  address 
lar.ue  audiences.     She  often  astonishes 
even  her  close  friends  by  her  apt  com- 
parisons   and    descriptioits      of      things 
with   which      her  infirmities      preclude 
personal    experience    in   'the    sen.se    in 
which   we   understand    the    term       Her 
teacher  will   tell  the  story  of  her  lon^- 
association  with  her.  after  which  Missi 
Keller    will    herself    address   the   audiJ 
ence,   and  then  answer  whatever  ques-' 
tions  may  be  asked. 
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jMISS  HELEN  KElLEil 
fV  INJARRIS  HALL 

'Large  and  Appreciative  Audience  at 
Opening  liecture  in  Woonsocket 
Teachers*  Association  Course  — • 
Story  of  Wonderful  Acliievements 
of  Deaf,  Dumb  an^.^^^l^jyuUiig''*- 
rated  By  Her  Teacher — Miss  Kel- 
ler Gave  Talk  on  "Happiness.'* 

An  enthusiastic  and  appreciative 
audience  which  completely  filled  Har- 
ris hall  greeted  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  M.  (Sul- 
livan) Macy,  who  appeared  last  eve- 
aing  in  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
Woonsocket  Teachers'  association 
course. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  has  been  with  Miss 
Keller  for  28  years  and  who  gives  an 
explanation  of  Miss  Keller's  marvel- 
ous career,  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive lectures  the  local  public  has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing, 
was  introduced  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Wix- 

tead,  president  of  the  Woonsocket 
Teachers'  association. 

Miss  Keller  was  6  years  and  8 
months  old  when  Mrs.  Macy  was 
called  to  teach  the  little  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl.  She  had  been  thus  af- 
flicted since  her  19th  month  as  the 
result  of  a  serious  illness.  Helen 
was  an  extremely  active  child,  going 
upstairs  and  literally  tumbling  down, 
jnever  still.  She  wac  standing  In  the 
doorway  of  her  home  when  Mrs.  Macy 
first  saw  her,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  somebody  was  coming. 

Miss  Keller  at  this  time  knew  noth- 
jing  of  any  alphabet,  when  she  un- 
derstood the  point  meant  she  nodded 


for  "yes,"  or  shook  her  head  for 
"no."  When  hungry  she  pointed  to 
her  mouth.  To  imitate  the  cutting 
of  bread  meant  that  she  desired 
bread.  At  the  end  of  25  days  with 
Mrs.  Macy  Helen  had  learned  18 
nouns  and  three  verbs.  She  was 
writing  childish  letters  to  her  friends 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  She 
was  able  to  read  stories  in  raised 
script  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 

She  learned  so  fast,  Mrs.  Macy  re- 
lated, that  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  teacher  rushed  the  pupil  or  the  I 
pupil  drove  the  teacher.  All  the 
things  in  which  normal  children  were 
interested  were  of  interest  to  Miss 
Keller.  Her  dolls,  which  she  could 
dress  and  undress,  were  as  attractive 
to  her  as  to  any  normal  little  girl. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  her 
guest  on  her  8th  birthday  and  she 
cautioned  him  to  make  no  noise  as 
one  of  her  dolls  was  ill. 

All  communication  with  her,  Mrs. 
Macy  said,  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  spell- 
ed in  her  hands  as  she  could  not  see 
the  signs. 

She  attended  the  Horace  Mann 
school  at  Boston  and  at  the  close  of 
her  7th  lesson  said  "I  am  not  dumb 
now."  It  was  she  herself  who  wish- 
ed to  speak  and  go  to  college,  and  but 
for  her  great  patience  and  courage, 
she  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
It  is  this  good  nature  and  patience 
that  is  so  impressive.  Her  sympathy 
calls  forth  the  very  best  there  is  in 
every  one  she  meets. 

She  attended  Radcliffe  college  and 
was  awarded  a  B.  A.  degree.  She 
wrote  her  examinations  on  the  type- 
writer with  the  dean  of  the  college 
and  a  teacher  from  the  school  for  the 
blind,  Mrs.  Macy  not  being  present  at 
the  examinations.  In  college  she 
took  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
history,  literature,  economics,  phil- 
osophy and  other  studies.  All  books; 
were  spelled  into  her  hand,  word  by 
word,  by  Mrs.  Macy.  The  story  of  her 
life,  which  was  later  published  in  th« 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  was  written 
as  her  daily  and  fortnightly  themes 
in  the  English  course. 

It  has  been  often  asked  how  Miss 
Keller  keeps  in  touch  with  the  world 
and  Mrs.  Macy  explained  to  the  audi- 


ence  that  this  was  done  by  means  of 
magazines  and  papers  in  raised  script 
from  different  countries. 

She  displays  a  keen  interest  and 
broad  sympathy  in  everything  and 
loves  arguHLent  and  discussion.  She 
has  an  exceptionally  good  and  logical 
;mind. 

Miss  Keller  was  then  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  explained  and  illus- 
trated the  manneifin  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler understands  spoken  words  with 
her  hand  on  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
She  repeated  the  questions  of  Mrs. 
Macy  and  answered  them.  Then  in 
order  that  her  audience  might  become 
familiar  with  her  voice  she  repeated 
the  23d  Psalm.  She  then  gave  one  of 
her  most  interesting  little  talks  on 
"Happiness,"  all  of  which  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  every  part  of  the  hall. 

She  was  asked  several  questions  by 
the  audience.  These  were  transmit- 
ted by  Mrs.  Macy  and  her  quick  an- 
swers revealed  her  wonderful  intel- 
lect and  wit. 

A  select  orchestra  under  the  leader- 
ship of  C.  Brvin  Thompson,  rendered 
several  selections  before  the  program 
opened,  including  overture  "Home  Cir- 
cle," "Sounds  from  the  Opera  "Viv- 
ane,"  overture  and  selections  of  pop- 
ular medleys.  "Irridescent  March"  was 
given  at  the  close  of  the  program. 

The  stage  presented  an  attractive 
appearance.  The  Weeks  Furniture 
company  donated  the  furniture  usecj^^ 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  POTTSVILLE 


le  famous  blind  and  deaf  girl. 
Helen  Keller,  w^ith  her  equally  fa- 
mous teacher,  Anne  Sullivan,  will  give 
a  joint  lecture  in  the  Trinity  Chapel 
3rd  and  Arch  streets,  Pottsville 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or 
Tuesday   evening,   October   12. 

Miss  Sullivan  speaks  first,  telling 
how  she  first  found  Miss  Keller,  f 
child  lof  seven  years,  totally  deaif 
dumb    and   blind,   and   ignorant   ever 


of  sucn  simple  facts  as  tnat  tnmg^ 
have  names;  ;how  she  gradually  mad^ 
impressions  on  the  little  girl's  brain 
taught  her  to  reason,  read,  and,  a; 
the  crowning  achievement,  to  speali 
in  a  voice  that  to-day  can  be  heard 
in  the  largest  auditorium  of  the  coun^ 
try.  Miss  Keller  herself  then  ad 
dresses  the  audience,  telling  wha; 
her  life  means  to  her,  and  in  hej 
own  peculiarly  effective  way  spea^ 
ing  that  message  of  '^HaiiDDinesr 
which  is  the  keynote  of  all  she  saf-j 
alia  does.  Afterward  she  answers 
whatever  questions  may  be  asked  by 
the  audience. 

Admission  ,    tickets     and     reserved 
seatsj3»«yl)e  secui-ed  at  the  office  of 
j^iP'Tottsville  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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NEXT   TUESDAY 


Will  Srieak  in  the  Chapol  of  the  Tiin- 

ity  l.mheraii  (  liuii-h.  Third  and 

Arch  Sti*eets. 

The  omcel\s  of  the  Panama  Expcsi- 
tion    «Uvired    to    fix    next    Monday    as 
Helen    KfJlei    Day  at   the    Kxposition. 
The    school.s    were    to    t>e    closed,    andl 
medals    were    to    be    awarded    both    to 
Miss  Kellor  and  her  teacher  and  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Buti 
as  Pottsville  had  d  prior  claim  another' 
date    was   selected    for    honoring    Miss 
Keller  at  San  TPrancisco. 

The  people  of  this  vicinity  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  these  two  wonder- 
ful women,  the  teacher  and  her  pupil 
in  their  mid.st  for  a  day.  In  the  after- 
noon they  will  be  the  honored  quests  of 
-he  Teaehens'  Institute.  Only  teach- 
srs  will  be  admitted  to  this  aes.sion 

In  the  evening  they  wiH  ^nve  their 
joint  lecture  in  the  new  chapel  of  the 
rnnity  I.utheran  Church,  3rd  and 
Kch  streets,  under  the  auspices  of 
-Jie  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Y.  M 
Ttntiv'  e^'\?\  ^^^^•^'  '^'''^  «''«t  tell  the 
line  she  found   her,   a  child  of  »even 

•e m    r       .      "''^"^  ^^^"  ^  ^"^''ter  of  a  ' 
i^imn.v   of  oompanion.ship  and  patient 


JrTsirirGtion,    ijntfi^'iTownPJusr^TFn'wifER 

\ie  unparalleled  obstacles  is  able  to 
f>eak  clearly  so  that  an  audience  lill- 
ig'  Uiei- .largest  hall  can  hear  every 
ord. 

Miss  Keller  talks  on  "Happiness,"; 
tnd  then  the  audience  is  invited  to  ask 
uestions,  which  are  answered  by  Miss 
teller  after  the  nature  of  the  request 
as  been  made  known  to  her  by  Mrs. 
jTacy. 

Jt  is  a  constant  cause  of  wonder  that 
iTiss  Keller  can  form  such  accurate 
pnceptions  of  objects  -vvhich  she  can 
Irtow  only  from  the  descriptions  of 
[er  companion.  The  power  of  sight 
[hd  hearing-  being  denied  her,  one 
^rould  hardly  expect  that  she  could 
isualize  a  landscape  or  ar  suminer 
ky,  yet  she  does  so  with  remarkable 
ividness.  When  they  are  in  a  new 
dace  Mrs.  Macy  is  kept  busy  giving 
ler  an  idea  of  its  visible  details.  Mrs. 
jlacy  selects  from  the  landscape  those 
ssentials   which  she   knows   will    give 

certain  clearness  to  Miss  Keller's 
magined  view  of  the  world  that  to  us 
npears  ovei'loaded  with  piirticulars. 
f  her  teacher  does  not  give  her 
r  ough  details  Miss  Keller  asks  ques- 
ions  until  she  has  completed  the  view 
o  her  satisfaction.  She  does  not  see 
IS  we  do,  but  through  the  inner  fac- 
ilty  to  serve  which  eyes  were  given 
D  us.  When  she  returns  from  a  walk 
tnd  tells  you  about  it,  her  description 
s  accurate  and  vivid. 

Tickets  for  the  evening  are  on  sale 
it  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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SCHUYLKILL  CO.  TfeACHERS 


U.    S.    Commissioner    of    Education    Ad- 
vises Pu»  chase  of  Farms  for  Schools 

Special  Telegram  to  PuiUc  Ledger 
,     POTTSVILLE.  Pa.,  Oct.  12.— Helen  Kel- 
jj^er  addres.ged   the  1200  teachers  attending 
the   Schuylkill    County   institute    here   to- 
day   on    "Happiness,"    using    illustrations 
drawn  from  her  own  life.     Mrs.  Anna  Sul- 
I  llvan  Macy,   teacher  of   Mies  Ko'ler,   toKl 
the    teachers    how    her    pupil'  triumphed 
over  the  difficulties  which  beset  her. 
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HELEN-miEft'S 
STORY  AMAZES 
CO.  TEACHERS 


Miss  Helen  Keller  was  a  revelation 
to  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  in 
the  time  that  she  appeared  before  the 
1,100  teachers,  Tuesday  afternon,  her 
ieclamation  illustrating  the  wonderful 
attainment  of  this  girl  who  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  To  appreciate  her  re- 
markable recitation,  which  clearly  was 
audible  even  in  the  lobby  of  the  vast 
theatre,  one  should  hear  the  excellent 
lecture  given  in  advance  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  preceptor  of  the  form- 
er child,  now  a  fully  developed  young 
woman.,  taller  than  her  teacher,  who 
is  tall. 

The  teacher  illustrated  how  she 
taught  Helen  by  placing  her  finger 
tips  on  her  face,  and  while  speaking 
the  impressions  being  made  such  as 
the  touch  of  the  telegraph  operators' 
fingers  conveys  to  the  instrument  the 
impressions  he  desires.  The  counds 
desired  were  transmitted  by  touching 
the  spot  where  is  located  the  particu- 
lar chord  acting  upon  by  the  sound 
it  is  desired  to  transmit  or  convey., 
This  is  the  acme  of  scientific  attain- 
ment, yet  it  was  described  in  a  man- 
ner that  gave  to  Helen  Keller  air  the 
glory  of  the  achievement,  but  the  sum-] 
pathetic  listener  could  not  forget  to 
remember  that  the  teacher  is  entitled 
to  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

Helen  Keller  in  the  early  days  of  her^ 


instruction  tremendously  was  interest- 
ed in  the  origin  of  life.  She  learned 
3o  fdst  it  was  a  question  who  was 
ahead,  teacher  or  child.  It  was  v/aste 
3f  time  to  teach  without  the  following 
3f  the  child's  initiative,  in  the  opinion 
Df  Helen's  teacher.  Mrs.  Heller  con- 
fessed that  Helen  knew  more  than  her 
teacher  and  that  the  teacher  learned 
more  from  her  pupil  than  the  pupil 
lad  learned  from  the  teacher. 

The  normal  child  learns  language 
ind  speech  simultaneously.  Miss  Kel- 
ler keeps  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  very  much  as  we  do, 
that  is  by  means  of  magazines.  She 
Ivas  always  keenly  interested  in  things 
?oing  on. 

Mis'i  Keller" certainly  gave  a  wonder- 
ful exhibition  of  the  results  following 
,he  indefatigable  efforts  of  her  teach- 
ers, while  she  spoke  on  "Happiness.]^; 


wJe^sC  C/h^c^siTe^r  ,     rc£x^.,T\,oi>j  i^. 


Ootobef    ih- „    i^i5. 


HELEft-ffittR  SPEAKS 
.  AT  WESTTOWN  SCHOOL 

l*upiK  a>ad  Their  Friends  Receive  Inspi- 
ration From  Her  Visit. 


|-<Uapp1nes$4"      as      She      Has    Found      It 

Througrh  Patiently  Doing  Her  Best 

and  Being  Thankful  for  Kind 

Friends  and  Many  Blessings. 

Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  girl,  who 
haj^  made  herself  a  force  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  although  not  being  able  to 
see  or  hear.entertained  and  instructed  an 
audience  in  Westtown  Boarding  School 
jasi  evening.  Her  presence  was  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  Thomas  K.  Brown, 
Principal,  who  wanted  the .  young  peo- 
ple to  realize  how  much  a  perf?on  can 
accomplish,  even  when  laboring  under  a 
hardship.  Previous  to  her  coming  the 
boys  and  girls  had  been  told  by  their 
teachers   who    she   is,    and   had   been    en- 


couraged  to  read  something  about  heri 
■wonderful  life.  With  her  was  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  and. 
Together  they  gave  a  lecture  on  "Hap-^ 
jtiness."  People  who  heard  them  thought  i 
this  was  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities: 
of  their  lives.  .  j 

The  audience  Included  the  school  fam-i 
ily,  n'ith  teachers  from  various  schools 
jn  tie  neighborhood,  about  eighty  young 
men  and  women  from  the  Institution  for 
Colored  Youth  at  Cheyney.  and  several 
jQiembers  of  the  faculty  from  Glen  Mills, 
besides  numerous  visitors  from  over  the 
la&OBty  and   neighboring  places. 

At  the  door  the  guests  were  met  b.y 
Priaaciipal  Brown  and  Superintendeut  Wil- 
luum  B..  Harvejfc  the  latetr  recently  re- 
tumeaJ  from  Ms  trip  around  the  w^orld, 
and  nU  were  shown  to  convenienit:  cloaJc 
Tooms  laefoa:^  they  ascended  to  the  gj^m- 
iia^om  wheT^  the  speaking  was  to  take 
plax^i-  Main  floor  and  gallery  were  well-j 
fiUf-d  with  an  expectant  audience, 
DJ!-    GUREN    SPKAKS. 

PrtnadpaJl  Brown  announced  after  a 
itmas;  iixAt  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
hM  I'ftft  PMIadelphia  by  automobile  and 
w®r®  c)<elaye(d  en  Tcmie^  and  he  asked  the 
peaajfliip  t®  jmjssb^  tlhemiselv^s  of  patience 
fojsr  a  tdane^  "boat  a  little  later  Dr.  JVancis 
UazTK^y  Grsem  wa;s  asked  to  sipeak  while 
Lh-e  p©s5j)!le  waited,  and  he  entertained 
th-em  with  atoont  twenty  mi  nates  of  ""A 
i^Tterairy  Jaaintt  AlM>ut  Btston,"  mudh  to 
th«  saltLsfaccidaam  of  the  large  andien-ce. 

By  tlhis  tnan©  an  anta^smobole  was  heai'd  l 
o^n^tsiid®  aiwfl   JM-..    Green   made   a    graceful  i 
•ex:  t„  kij®wii^  that   M^ss  XeHer   had   ar- 
lirvasil, 

HER  TEACKER  SPEAKS.  ,  \ 

In  a.  Itttl*  whal<e  Mr&.  Macy  (formealy. 
-Miss  :SaMi'van.)  e©ter«d  and  was  in  trod  uc- 
G&  as  the  tea-dher  wJi^  had  done  s©  much 
ta  aiding  ^is&  .'Bt«3!l€r''S  mind  to  develop. 
Sh*  spok®  aione  f32ir  half  an  hour,  tell-' 
tug  n«w  sh«  hail  -fir.sit  iiaet  Hel<en,  s.t  the  J 
hisems^  of  the  latt®!-.,  ia  Tuscoxmbia,  Ala.,  j 
when  Hfclem  was  -six  y-ears  old.  The  ciild 
was  imt  ham  deaf  and  blind  but  wa« 
mad*  s©  by  a  disease  which  affected  her 
wji'fem  -slhe  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
Ktcoatiis.  As  a  cMIld  she  had  ways  of  ex- 
jsrasssing  herself,  and  womld  go  aH  about 
tih*  .6».y2mse  fe^lon^  everything  in  rea-dh 
aaadi  <'.ftKn  -slhDwing  strange  .fits  of  temper. 
•laijs  &rs>t  w-cord  she  learned  from  ISiOss 
faflillfT-an  was  ""d®©""'  Wihicih  she  waia 
tan^t  to  spielQ  on  her  hand  by  th<e  naioal 
d«sJ:  and  dump  aljahabet..  Th<&  she  learn- 
ed •'='caks"'  anfd  ""mxts'"  and  "■^te,"'  hut 
Lh?y  did  n®tt.  seena  v«ary  dear..  In  the 
cBiicr^ffi  of  a  nwanth  she  learned  eighteen 
waiii£ulte«  sisam  toif  ijdhJifGh  seamed  rattier  <son- 
fisJueJL  ThisD.  am©  day  sfee  learned  ""wa-- 
fcer""  aas  a  liy^^d  t©  drink,  to  plaj'  in,  to 
wa,feBi  in.  TMs  was  a  rev«Jatioitt  to  her 
ajod    «an®    BiBeajied    t©    reaMae    -what    Miss 


SnfBiKaaa  -was  try3ms  to  teach  lier>  Sh© 
[6E;£jra3y  iD^gain  tTjssKg  fcr  mtar®  ir«3rds,  and 
«;s  Bossm  as  laer  ii«w  desire  cain«  she 
tesjraa^a  TAjadday,  taMug  tMrty  words  in 
A  &ija::3;ffi  da.y.  Her  awakening"  soon  led 
to  writfcag',  and  in  four  months  she  w^as 
wrjtimg:  t©  her  little  friends  in  a  childish 
wa;y  ^nd  m  s/s.  months  could  read  stores 
written  in  the  Brail  system.  At  the  age 
of  ciKht  yeaiTS  she  w^ent  to  Boston  auod 
thtre  ha;d  a  delightful  chat  with  the  late 
Edw^xd  Everett  Hale,  and  also  entered 
a  scitiool  for  the  blind.  She  learned  to 
apeak  hy  the  nse  of  the  lips  and  throat 
and  to  express  herself  to  her  teacher 
aiM?  family,  hut  although  she  could  do 
this  for  tw^enty  years  it  was  only  within 
the  past  tT'Sio  years  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  music  teacher  in  Boston  that 
she  IfATned  to  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
st'>od  by  a  public  audience. 

Sne  has  attracted  the  widest  attention 
and  is  acknowledged  as  "the  greatest  in- 
dividual achievement  in   education." 

Miss  Sullivan  went  with  her  through 
Radcliffe  College,  spelled  out  all  the  les- 
sons and  lectures  into  her  hand,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  be  with  her  when  she 
took  examinations,  either  the  entrance 
tests,  the  term  reviews  or  the  finals. 
This  was  because  of  the  strictness  of 
the    authorities    of    the    college. 

"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  which  she 
sold  to  the  "Ladies  Home  Journal"  for 
$3,000.  was  a  part  of  her  work'  in  Eng- 
lish, which  she  wrote  in  sections  during 
I  her  college  course.  She  has  a  library  of 
700  volumes  in  the  Brail  system  of  print- 
ing, and  takes  magazines  printed  in  this 
style  in  several  different  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  and  the  letters  from  her 
friends,  many  of  whom  are  prominent, 
nelp  her  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world. 

As  she  makes  acquaintances  her  re- 
sponsive sympathy  calls  for  the  very 
best  that  is  in  every  person  and  her  pa- 
tience, courage  and  industry  form  fair 
substitute  for  genius. 

HELEN    APPEARS. 

At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  which  Mrs. 
Macy  hlled  in  a  way  intensely  interest- 
ing to  the  listeners,  Helen  was  led  into 
♦•he  hall.  She  has  a  comely  appearance, 
and  shows  much  intelligence  of  facial 
expression.  In  a  white  gown  with  kid 
gloves  to  the  elbow,  she  was  really  hand- 
sonie.  Taking  the  platform  beside  her 
teacher,  she  was  asked: 

"Can  you  hear  the  applause?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

The  question  was  read  into  her  hand 
by  the  teacher  and  the  answer  came  vo- 
cally in  tones  which  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly. 

"How  do  you  hear  it?" 

"i  hear  it   with   my   feet." 
I    In    order    that    the   audience   might    be- 
come   accustomed    to    her    voice    she    re- 
cited  the   Lord's  Prayer,  which   could  be 


plainly  heard.  Then  she  gave  a  httle 
iecture  on  "Happiness,"  saying  in  part:i 
•'■V\  c  live  for  each  other  and  this  is  th«' 
only  life  worth  living.  *  *  *  Do  not 
think  that  I  am  deceived  in  all  people. 
*  *  *  I  see  the  temptations  of  men  and 
the  influence  of  their  corrupting  systems. 
All  this  should  not  shape  our  faith  that 
good  is  stronger  than  evil  and  that  light 
ic  stronger  than  darkness.  I  do  not 
deny  the  hard  fight  of  life  for  I  know- 
somewhat  of  its  struggles,  but  I  would 
have  vou  look  for  some  one  to  help.  Look 
up  the  stars  and  be  glad.  There  is  no 
darkness  so  deep  but  the  sunlight  of  faith 
can  find  its  heart." 

Th^re  was  considerably  more  along 
this  line,  all  well  expresse(i,  and  spokeri 
so  that   it   could   be  understood.  w 

Joseph  Elkinton  asked  her,  througt 
Mrs.  Macy  as  interpreter:  "Do  you  feet 
that  there  is  a  life  apart  from  the  ma 
terjai?  Do  you  feei  that  there  is  a  spir- 
itual life?"  .^ 
-  "ph,  ye.s:  I  know  there  Is  a  spiritual 
lifi  and  that  Is  why  it  is  possible  to 
knon'  happiness." 

"What  is  the  most  important  and  valu- 
able faculty  that  you  have?"  by  another 
auew>t:orier. 

"Imagination,  because  it  helps  me  to 
undf;rstand  the  life  of  the  world  and  to 
takc>  my  part  in  it." 

"Is  i*  hai-d  for  you  to  speak,  or  do  you  i 
en^oy  it?"  I 

"Like  every  other  woman,   I  enjoy  it." 

"Do   you   lil?e   music?'* 

"Yes,  1  feel  it  with  my  whole  body.  I 
like   .ispeciall   the  violin   and   the   piano." 

"Are  you  fond  of  poetry?"  , 

"Ye.'s;  I  like  different  writers,  according 
*.o  mv  different  moods."  I 

'"What    are   your    favorite    studies?" 

''Philosophy   aud    economics." 

"How  many  words  a  inlnute  does  your 
teaclier   talk   Into   your  hand?" 

"About    eisrhty-five    words    a    minute." 

To  Mrs.  Macy:  "Could  any  one  takei 
your  place  in  teaching  Helen?"  j 

Mr«.  Macy;  '"Oh,  yes.  She  has  a  Sec- 
retary who  is  with  her  now  and  talks  to 
her   a    great  deiil." 

Helen  puts  her  haud  on  Mrs.  Macy's  lips 
and  thorax  to  learn  what  is  being  said. 

MrSs  Macy:  "They  want  to  know  if  any 
one   could   take    my    place?" 

Helen,  with  much  show  of  affection: 
'"Oh,   no.     That   wonld   be  impossible." 

''Are  you  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage?"! 

"Yes,  I  expect  to  march  in  the  suffrage 
parade  in  Boston  next  Saturday." 

I3Iu    PHXLIPS    EXPRESSES    THANKS. 

Dr,  G,  M.  Philips  expressed  thanks  to 
the  Westtown  management  for  enabling 
the  company  to  meet  Helen  Keller,  and 
he  aJso  told  a  story  of  Mark  Twain  at  a 
parlor  meeting  who  said  of  her:  "I  feel 
-that  there  is  an  angel  here  and  I  am  not 
quite  -  comfortable." 

This  was  told  Helen,  who  said  that  she 
rememhered  Mark   Twain  very  well. 

This  closed  the  meeting  auid  afterward 
rrmny  persons  shook  hands  with  the  vis- 
itors. In  addition  to  Mrs.  Macy,  Helen 
was  accompanied  by  her  secretary,  a 
youn^  woman  who  assists  in  speaking 
with  her  and  otherwise  handling  work 
kXoT  her. 


r  THOSE  PRESEI^T. 

cJocitt  of  the  many  noted  In  the  audl- 
!  enoe  w«re:  Dr.  Qecrg«  Morris  Philips, 
-PrinapaJ  of  the  State  Normal  School; 
I  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Harvey  Green,  Miss 
Harriet  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  same  school; 
'  Addison  Lk  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the 
i  'West  CJiester  Public  Schools;  Gilbert 
Cope  and  wife,  George  B.  Mellor  and 
wife,  Robert  G.  Kay,  Mrs.  Howard  Y. 
Pennell,  Thomas  S.  Mellor  and  wife, 
Walter  Painter  and  wife,  Roland  Smed- 
ley  and  wife.  Dr.  W.  R.  Perdue,  Jonathan 
C  Hare  and  wife  and  daughter,  Philena, 
Frances  Shields,  Ann  Haslett,  Lavinia 
!R.  Hoopes,  Marian  Cocks,  George  B. 
Mellor  and  wife,  JJdward  H,  Jacob  and 
family,  Jonatlian  Eldridge  and  wife, 
Samuel  Forsythe  and  wife,  James  R. 
Pennell  and  wife,  Arthur  N.  Pennell 
(Wawa),  George  Baily,  Sara  Bailj', 
H  annah  H.  Saversr,  Edward  Savery,  L. 
Herbert  Shields,  Watson  W.  Dewees 
(Prankford,  a  former  teacher),  Rebecca 
Savery,  Helen  C.  Irey,  Zebedee  Haines  (a 
former  superintendent),  Joseph  Rhoads 
and  wife  (Moylan),  Georg  Rhoads  (Wil- 
mington), Anna  Brinton  Wilson  (Cleve- 
land, O.),  Lewis  K.  Stubbs  and  wife, 
jChales  R.  Hoopes  and  wife,  Joseph 
Strode  and  wife,  Mrs.  Abram  Williams 
(Oakbourne),  Sara  and  Clara  DeHaven, 
Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless,  Ann  and  Sus- 
anna Sharpless,  Joseph  Elkington  (Moy- 
lan), Deborah  C.  Leeds,  Clement  E.  Al- 
ien .and  wife  (Media),  Mrs.  Eva  Camp- 
bell, Egbert  S.  Carey  and  wife  (Mountain 
Lake  Preserve),  Charles  C.  Roberts 
(Lansdowne),  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  Gray  Corn  well,  Marshall 
J.  Rcjmolds  and  father.  Miss  Etta  N. 
Lapp  (Malvern),  John  R.  Bingaman,  Miss 
Bmgaman,  Mrs.  Robert  Ligge.tt,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Fox,  Miss  Frances  W.  Broomall,  Horace 
J:iroomall. 
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yiCrORY  P5RADE 
AS  PLANNED  BY 
SUFFRAGISTS 

Due  to  Start  at  2  OXIock  To- 
morrow   and    Will    Present 
Many  Campaign  Features. 


The  suffrage  victory  parade  Is 
scheduled  to  start  at  2  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon  on  Its  long  journey 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,  begin- 
ning at  Beacon  and  Charles  streets 
and  ending  at  Mechanics  building  on 
Huntington  avenue,  where  there  will 
be  a  mass  meeting,  with  patriotic  mu- 
sic   speaking  and   a   chorus   of  300 

.voices. 

f. 

qOV.   WALSH    TO    REVIEW. 

Gov.  Walsh  and  his  staff  and  members 
of  the  Governor's  council  will  review 
the  parade  at  the  State  House,  while 
Mayor  Curley,  Mrs.  Curley,  and  members 
of  the  city  government  will  oecuppy  the 
reviewing  stand  at  City  Hall. 

The  route  of  the  parad/e  is  as  follows: 
Beacon  street  to  School,  to  VVashingrtv/n, 
to  Bromfleld,  to  Tremont,  to  Boylston,  tfi 
Park  square,  to  St.  James  avenue,  to 
Copley  square,  to  Huntington  avenue. 
Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, will  leave  her  carriage  at  the 
special  suffrage  grandstand  erected 
aloMg  the  Common  between  West  and 
Avery  streets  and  review  the  line  from 
that  vantage  point. 

Miss  IJelen  Keller,  who  will  ride  with 
her  secretary,  "~will  transmit  a  letter 
through  a  messenger  to  the  Governor, 


thanking:  him  for  the  startd  he  has  taken 
on  suffrage;  and  Mrs.  Judith  Sml*h  ot 
East  Boston,  94  years  of  age,  who  wlU 
ri(^e  In  the  famous  Lucy  Stone  carriage, 
will  present  a  personal  letter  to  Mayor 
Curley,  It  Is  expected  that  Winston 
Churchill  will  bo  In  line  as  a  represen- 
tative of  th©  National  association. 

Official  Roster. 

The  following  Is  the  oflicial  ros^ter  of 
the  varlouE  sections  of  the  parade,  aa 
completed  up  to  a  late  hour;  last  even- 
ins: 

Victory 
Squad  of  Palic« 
American  Flag         Suffrage  Flag 
"Forward   Into  Light" 
(banner) 
Grand    Marshal 
Eight  mounted  aides 
Band 
Hea<r  Usher 
40  ushera  for  Msuss  Meeting 
Banner 
Officers  of  State  Assoclatlo* 
Remalnlngf  Officers   (Walking) 
Ways  and   Means  Committee 
Chairman 
50  members  of  Committee 
Equal  Franchise  Cominittee 
State    Organizers 
Victory    Campaigners 
Eastern    Division 
I  Western    Division 

I  Canvassing  Squads 

Bagpipers 
National    Officers 
Speakers    of    the    Day 
Float    A.    "Victory."    Nov.    2,    1915. 
States    where    Women    Vote 
Wyoming,     Utah,     Colorado,     Idaho,     Cali- 
fornia,   Arizona,    Kansas,    Oregon,    Wash- 
ington.   Nevada,    Montana,    Illinois,    Alaska. 
Band 
Countries   where   Women   Vote 
Bosnia,  Australia,   Tasmania,   New  Zealand, 
Denmark,   Finland,   Iceland,   Isle  of  Man, 
Norway. 

Campaign  States,  1913. 
New     Toi*k,     'New     Jersey,     Ponngylvanla* 

Campaign   States,    J91G. 
Iowa,    South  Dakota,   West   Virginia 

State  Suffrage  Associations 

Rhode  Island         New  Hampshire         Maine 

Suffrage   Map — ^with   bluebirds. 

Chorus 

SECOND    SECTION. 

Herald 

Band  3 

Liicy  Stone  Banner 

B  Feature 

Woman's   Journal 

Lmcy  Stone  Cariage 

Julia   Ward   Howe    Banner 

Massachusetts  State  Banner 

Band 

Middlesex  County 

Band 
Berkshire   County 
Hampshire  County 

Band 

Hampden   County 

Franklin    County 

Helen  Kftller  Auto 

*      Band 

Ncrfolk  County 

Navy  Boys 

Dukes'   County 

Nantucket   County 

Band 

Worcester  County 

Worcester   County,  with  Worcester  County 


South 

Band 

Barnstable  County 

Band 

Essex  County 

Band 

Plymouth   County 

Feature  ., 

Bristol  County 

Herald 

Float  "John  Alden" 

Suffolk  County 

Business  Women — New  American  Club. 

THIRD   SECTION 

Herald 

Band 

Outdoor  Speaker* 

Float  C 

Artists  and  Art  Studenta 

Muslclalls  and  Art  Student* 

Architects 

S'ocial    Worker* 

Lawyers  and  Law  Studenta 

Nurses 

Band 

Teachers 

Writeis 

Newspaper  Wrltens 

Players 
FOURTH    SECTION 

Herald 
Cavalry 
Band 
Masaachueetts  political  Equality  Unloa 
Women's  Trade  Union  JLeag^ie 
Men'  LeaETUo 
Band 
Men  Votera  Equal  Suffrage  Campairn  Com- 
mittee 
Salvation  Artny 
;  W.  C.  T.  U. 

I  Unlisted  Organlzatlolu 

■f  Labor  Unions 

Junior  Leagues   (over  18) 
Band 
College  Groups  and  Chapters 
Radclifte,     Simmons,     Harvard,     Wellesley, 
Tech,    B,    U.,    Sargent    Gymnasium,    New 
American    Club,    Jackson    College. 
Physicians 
Dentists 
■■l^^  Band 

V  Late  Comers  Section  / 

Float   D,    "Together** 
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Mies  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumt 
and  blind  celebrity.  wa>s  given  tre-j 
mcn^WI^H^lause  all  along  the  line] 


t>  IvU^-Traj^C^  ,  i-eww.,  i'V  e/Vue^vLr- 
[  Hear  Helen  KBIUJy.""'"^ 
'  The  1098  teachers  enrolled  in  the 
public  school  work  in  Schuvlkiu  coun 
ty,  and  many  of  the  400.  school  di- 
rectors, assembled  in  Pottsville  this 
week,  for  the  fifty-third  annual  ses- 
sion  of  the   Teachers'  Institute. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  and  her  preceptor, 
Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy,  appeared  on  t^^e 
program  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Miss  Keller's  subject  was  "Happi- 
ness." Other  speakers  included 
State  school  Superintendent  N.  C 
Schaeffer. 


wrentnam 

Mrs.  John  Macy  and  Miss  ITelen^I^^§r 
have  been  obliged  to  cancePTR^r^'trip  to 
the  Panama  exposition  owin^  to  lecture 
dates  made  last  winter.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  fair  had  set  a  day  to  be 
known  as  Helen  Keller  day,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  to  have  been  presented  to  Miss 
Keller  in  honor  of  the  event. 
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HBaLEN  KELI^ER  TALKS  Or 
X    "HAPPINESS"  TO  TEACHERS 

Pottsville,  Oct.  13. — Helen  Keller, 
blind,  deaf  and  without  IhS  pUVVef  OP 
speech,  addressed  1,200  teaches  at- 
tending the  Schuylkill  county  teach- 
ers institute  on  "Happiness,"  using 
illustrations  drawn  from  her  own 
remarkable  life, 

Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy,  teacher 
of  Miss  Keller,  told  the  teachers  how 
her  pupil  triumphed  over  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  her  by  nature. 

Addressing  the  county  convention 
of  school  directors,  which  is  being 
held  here  at  the  same  time  as  the 
institute,  Dr.  H.  T.  Claxton,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education, 
advised  that  each  school  district  pur- 
chase 30  acres  of  land  surrounding 
the  central  school  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  model  farms. 

The  teachers  should  give  real 
practical  lessons  in  agriculture,  and 
bonds  could  be  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land. 

The  directors  elected  Dr.  J.  W. 
Sallade,  of  Auburn,  president;  W.  E. 
"Updegrave  Muir,  secretary;  C.  B.j 
Maurer,   of  Mowrey,    treasurer.  J 


lLia,AAj^ev\.ce  .  yyLaug>^>,    jT-ub 


T'ub-uovue^. 


OotTobc.-*-  1 5-  1^15 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  _blind  girl, 
w^^'^ionored  at  the  Panai?!9'%aciflc| 
eaujosKlon  Oct.  11,  which  day  wasj 
naiTiJla  for  her.  A  holiday  was  calledl 
n  all  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,' 
nd  the  65,000  pupils  were  permitted! 
to  visit  the  exposition  grounds.  Miasl 
IKeller  spoke  in  one  of  the  large  oiit-l 
door  courts  In  front  of  Festival  hall.j 
Inside  the  building,  Miss  Keller'sl 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
was  tendered  a  reception  by  15,000 
teachers^  Miss  Keller  was  given  a, 
medal  for  literature.  Governor  John- 
son made  the  presentation. 


TlevJ"  tfo<vC,n.vf..  £/c-yvi.wg;  Globes. 


110,000  WILL  MARCH 

LtoOSTON,  Oct.  16.— Advocates  of 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  to 
ibe  voted  on  by  the  people  of  Mas.sa- 
[chusetts  in  November  were  astir  early 
to-day  with  final  preparations  for  a 
spectacular  "victory"  parade  this  af- 
ternoon in  which  10,000  marchers,  ac- 
cording- to  leaders,  were  to  be  in 
line. 

Thirty  bands  were  engaged  for  the 
the  event,  and  facing-  Boston  Common 
there  had  been  erected  a  reviewing 
stand  to  be  occupied  by  Miss  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  president  of  '  the 
Massachusetts  Suffrage  Association, 
and  others  prominently  identified 
with  the  cause. 

i  The  programme,  preceding  a mon- 
ister  mass  meeting,  included  a  re^•iew 
at  the  State  House  by  Governor 
Walsh,  and  the  presentation  by  Miss 
! Helen  Keller  to  the  governor  of  a 
jmWWiiMHiiiiiUtien  by  Miss  Keller  com- 
mending him  for  his  stand  on  suf- 
frage. Mayor  CUrley  also  had  ar- 
ranged to  review  the  parade  as  it 
Ipasser*  ,  the   city    hall. 


Qo^^py^,  yv\a>g>s..  TJy-*^/^ I 
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Mrs.  Macy 

Is  the  Mrs.  Macy,  who  taught 
Helen  Keller  for  so  many  years, 
thtf'WUfe  "of  John  Macy,  who  was 
formerly  the  literary  critic  on  The 
Boston    Herald  ? 

H.  M.  J.,  Gloucester. 
Yes. 


Tlexx/  ^[oyK.,  yu.  t{. ,  £.vr-e>nvYV(i  To-a.^YvA/U- 


OotoUe.^    l(o.,     \^\S. 


(By  Internatiorral  News  Service.) 

Boston,  Oct.  16. — The  great  suffrage 
parade  got  away  on  schedule  time. 
The  thousands  of  marching  women, 
estimated  to  total  ten  thousand,  moved 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city  to  music  by  thirty  bands.  5'he 
police  said  the  parade  was  watched 
by  one  hundred  thousand  people. 

At  the  head  of  the  marching  host 
came  "Victory,"  impersonated  by  Miss 
Virginia  Tanner. 

There  were  many  striking  floats 
In  line.  The  first,  "Massachusetts 
Receiving  the  Ballot,"  was  a  color 
scheme  of  purple  and  gold,' with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dumaine  representing  Mas 
sachusetts. 

Another  float  showed  a  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  home  and  the  man 
and  woman  at  the  ballot  box.  It  was 
entitled  "Together  in  the  Home;  To 
gether  in  the  State."  Silken  flags  and 
draperies  were  hung  about  the  float. 

A  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  float 
showed  a  Priscilla  inquirin^,i  "Why 
Don't  You  Speak  for  Yourself,  John?" 
to  which  John  replies,  "Wliy  Don't 
You   Vote   for   Yourself,   Priscilla?" 

The  coli-e.3:e  section  of  women 
marched"  in  caps  and  gowns,  six 
abreast,  and  carried  laurel  wreaths. 

The  artists  wore  their  painting 
smocks  and  yellow^  silk  caps,  and  car- 
ried brushes  and  palettes. 

A  striking  event  early  in  the  march 
was  a  halt  at  the  State  liouse,  where 
Governor  Walsh,  on  hand  to  review 
the  mai-chers,  presented'a  bouquet  of 
yellow  roses  to  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  president  of  the  Massachusett&'| 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  re-j 
ceived  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  th^,Xa*l 


^omanTa^WfW!^  written 
seir,  iIffS"Kking-  the  Governor  for 
is  aid  to  the  suffrage  cause. 
A    fereat    mass    meeting     was    held 
after  the  parade.         ^j^  _:.av'  :LiLiJ  v.; 


WrenthSim 

The  Boston  papers  contained  pictures 
of  Miss  Helen  Ke.Uer  and  her  secretary, 
Miss  P<rt1T*Tomson,  who  were  prominent 
features  of  the  Suffragette  parade,  Satur- 
day. 
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Noted  Blind  Student  Thrills 
AudittSfTWTth  Her  Opti- 
mistic Utterances.  ? 


iTeacher  and  Constant  Coni- 
panion  Tells  of  How  She 
Overcame  Q-iant  Obstacles 


"Start  out  each  day  resolvctl  to  do 
something-  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
remember  when  night  comes— that  is 
happiness,"  vv-a.'j  the  message  given 
the  members  of  the  Contemporary 
club  last  evening  by  Helen  Keller,  thi^jj 


blind  and  deaf  girl  whose  fight  for  an| 
education,  and  the  literary  talent! 
v.-hich  the  training,  subsequently,  has] 
brought  out,  has  rnade  her  famous j 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  the  iirst; 
meeting  of  the  season  and  was  held  ^t| 
"The  Oaks,"  the  home  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Godfrey  at  Brooklawn  park. 
Miss  KeUer's  topic  was  "Happiness." 
"You  may  be  successful,  but  this  is 
not  happiness.  You  may  achieve 
something,  but  that  is  not  happiness. 
Life  is  only  happiness  v/hen  it  is  a 
life  of  brotherhood  and  service,"  She 
said  that  though  million?  of  people 
are  killing  each  other  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  God  will  come  to  Europe 
again  after  the  war. 

"There  is  no  darkness  so  deep,"  she 
concluded,  "but  the  sunlight  of  day 
fcan  'find  its  heart." 

Mrs.  .John  Macy,  who  has  been  Miss, 
•Keller's  tea-cher  and  constant  compan- 
ion since  she  was  eight  years  old, 
made  a  preliminary  address  describ- 
ing the  training  of  her  pupil.  She  told 
of  the  early  steps,  of  getting  her  to 
realize  that  things  have  names,  of 
teaching  her  to  read  and  illustrated 
the  quick  and  origioal  mind  of  child 
'by  many  anecdotes.  A 

The  girl,  however,  she  said,  was  not 
satisfied  when  she  was  able  to  read, 
talk  through  her  fingers  and  her  edu- 
cation had  otherwise  progressed,  for 
she  had  noticed  that  other  people 
talked  to  each  other  through  tlieir 
mouths  and  she  wanted  to  do  like- 
wise. Mrs.  Macy  knew  that  deaf  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  talk,  but  that  it 
was  principally  through  watching  the 
lips  of  other  people  that  they  were 
able  to  do  so.  She  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  teach  a  child  that  was  both 
deaf  and  blind.  The  girl  begged  so 
persistently  to  be  taught,  however, 
that  she  decided  to  take  her  to  the 
Horace  Mann  school  where  under  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  she  was  taught  the  vow- 
els and  their  position.  After  the  sev- 
enth lesson  M'hen  going  home,  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Macy,  "1  am  not  dumb  now." 

"It  has  taken  Helen  Keler  more  than 
20  years  to  learn  to  talk  well  enough 
for  people  to  want  to  listen  to  her," 
.said  Mrs.  Macy.  "Day  after  day  for 
years,  she  sat  with  her  fingers  in  my 
mouth,  getting  the  positions  of  my 
tongue  as  I  formed  my  words.  Her 
voice   still,  lacks  natural   inflection   but 


you .  shouldi    bear    in    mind    when    yoiji, 
hear  her  epeak,  that  she  has  not  hea^cl 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice  nor  of  any 
human  voice  since  she  was  a  bahy  of 
two  years." 

It  has  been  said  that  Helen  Keller's 
acquLringr  speech  was  the  g-reatest  in- 
dividual a«cquisi4ion  in  the  history  of 
education. 

She  herself  wanted  to  go  to  college 
and  succeeded  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition  both  within  and  without 
the  college.  However,  her  will  pre- 
vail-ed,  opposition  was  swept  aside  and 
she  ^vaa  allowed  to  take  her  entrance 
examinations  to  Radcliffe,  which  she 
passed  without  condition.  In  college 
she  took  the  regular  courses  in  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  History,  Phil- 
osophy and  Mathematics.  Everything 
that  she  wanted  in  her  studies,  all 
references,  words  from  dictionaries 
and  general  reading  had  to  be  spelled 
into  her  hand  by  her  faithful  teacher. 
During  the  lectures,  Mrs.  Macy  sat 
bejrfde  her  and  spelled  into  her  hand 
what  the  professor  was  saying. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "the 
task  we  had  undertaken  seemed  too 
great  for  human  achievement." 

"It  was  while  she  was  in  college  that 
Miss  Keller  wrote  "The  Story  of  My," 
Life,"  not  for  publication  but  as  a 
daily  theme  for  her  English  course. 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  consented 
to  print  the  story. 

"Probably,"  continued  Mrs.  Macy, 
"no  other  undergraduate  sophomore 
ever  received  $3,000  for  her  regular 
English  work." 

"But  the  work  was  so  ardous,  that 
we  do  not  look  back  upon  our  college 
life  with  much  pleasure  as  we  neces- 
sarily missed  the  greater  part  of  the 
social  part  which  is  so  important  to 
the  student.  The  day  that  Helen  re^ 
ceived  her  degree  of  Bachellor  of  Arts 
was  a  very  great  one   to  us." 

She  now  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
World  very  much  as  anyone  does. 
There  are  a  number  of  magazines  pub- 
lished for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
France  and  this  country  and  she  takes 
these  and  is  kept  in  touch  with  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  and  is  well 
versed  on  the  war.  She  has  a  largt 
library  of  700  volumes. 

She  has  been  very  fortunate  in  hei 
friends,     among    whom    ai-f    include< 


^any  of  the  leading-  men  and  women! 

"of  the   country   of  today  and   workers! 

in    every   field.        These   write   to   her, I 

telling-       her    of    whatever       interests 

them.  •'       I 

She    is    a    woman    of    exceptionally 
broad  sympathies,  a  g^ood  mind  which 
is  direct,  logical  and  very  independent. 
So    far    as    her    heart    and    mind    are] 
concerned    she    is    free.      The    burden! 
that    remains    is    that    of    the    small, 
everyday    things.    She    must    wait    for, 
someone    else   to   take    her   where   shp! 
wants  to  go,  if  she  has  a  letter  whicfti, 
she    is    particularly      anxious    to    have 
read  t4:>  her  she  m-i^t  wait  until  some- 
one else  has  the  time  to  give  to  her.; 
She  uses  a  typewriter  and  must  wait 
for    someone    to    read    over    her    copy 
before   she   eends  it   to   the   publisher. 
Sometimes    she    has    had    only    blank 
pages  to  show  for  the  work  of  hours 
w^hen  the  ribl)cn  on  the  typewriter  ra.n 
out    and    she    could    not    tell.         She, 
however,    possesses    a    wonderful    pa- 
tience and  courage  and  -v^'ill  cheerfully 
go  back  to  work  to  write  all  that  has' 
been  missed,  over  again.  I 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  patience 
and  this  courage,"  her  teacher  de- 
clared, "you  would  never  have  heard 
of    Helen    Keller."  ^ 

When  Miss  Keller  "Vv'as  led  to  her 
they  gave  a  dciT\onstration  of  the  lip 
reading  also  of  the  spelling  into  the 
hand  which  is  much  more  rapid.  By 
the  lip  reasing  Miss  Keller  can  con«' 
verse  with  anyone  -who  speaks  dis- 
tinctly., 

In  order  te  accustom  th3  audience 
to    her    voice,       Miss      Keiier    recited 
X^OftgfeHaw^     ^Ts^lni   of   lUfe."    ^nd 
then    gave    her      address    on    "Happi- 
ness." 

The  club  members  were  privileged 
to  ask  her  questions  after  she  had  fin- 
ished speaking.  She  was  asked  if  shej 
had  any  idea  of  colors.  She  said  that 
•she  felt  red,  when  she  blushed,  and 
that  she  sometimes  felt  "blue,"  too. 
Seriously  speaking,  however,  she  said 
that  colors  were  symbolical  to  her, 
green  signifying  the  beauty  and  glad- 
ness of  spring  and  red,  blood,  heat, 
warmth  and  so  forth. 

In  her  dreams  she  said  in  answer] 
to  a  question,  that  she  almost  always 
saw  and  heard  and  :~pidom  had  to 
grope  about. 


.._ 


She  also  said  that  she  could  feel 
Khe  presence  of  people  and  could  tell 
when  they  laughed  and  applauded. 

Soi-Re  one  asked  if  she  were  in  fa-, 
vor  of  equal  suffrage. 

"Of  course."  she  answered  and  Mrs. 
Macy  told  that  she  had  marched  in 
the  suffrage  parade  in  Boston  the 
other  day. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  woman  of  pleasing 
appearance  with  an  attractive  face 
which  readily  records  each  emotion. 
To  look  at  her,  one  would  never  take 
her  to  be  blind  and  deaf. 

Rev.  John  MacLaren  Richarilson, 
president  of  the  club,  opened  the 
imeeting,  preceeding  the  speaking  and 
[announced  the  program  for  the  com- 
ing season.  For  December,  Miss 
Katherine  Davis,  superintendent  of 
I  correction  of  the  city  of  New  York^ 
jwill  be  the  speaker,  in  January,  Fran- 
cis Wilson  will  speak  on  "Merry 
Memories,"  Frank  Speaight,  who  gave 
so  delightful  a  Dickens  reading  be- 
fore the  club  last  year  will  come  in 
February  to  impersonate  characters 
Ifrom  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  It 
is  thought  that  an  ambassador  may  be 
secured  for  March  but  the  name  has 
not  been  announced  as  arrangements 
havfe  not  be^n  completed.  The  sea- 
son Will  close  in  April  when  the  Bos- 
ton  Quartet  will   give  a   concert.        j^ 


Ivee^vucx,    YV.  H.,     Se.Y\i::v,Y\e.L 
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Helen  Kellar  Pay  was  observed\t 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  one  dak 
ist  week  and  this  famous  blind  girl 
Lddressed  65,000  school  chil^mnnpf 
>an  Francisco  on  that  day. ;  Her  won- 
derful vision  of  life,  her  optimism  and 
belief  in  ultimate  good  makes  her  an 
ideal  children's  lecturer. 


va^vw^ . 


^SS  HELlN  KELLER  OPENS 
CONTEMPORAR^-miBiEASON 


pencil 


Woman,  Deaf  and  Blind  Since  19  Months   Old,    Speaks   on 
''Happiness"— Mrs.  John  Macy,  Her    Teacher,    Tells  of 
li      Miss  Keller's  Learning    and  Her  Graduation  From  Rad- 
ii    cliffe — Miss  Keller  Inquires  For  Suffrage  Election  Re- 
ft     turns  From  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  since  nineteen  months  old, 

Spoke   last   night   on   "Happiness"   in   the   home   of   Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Jonathan    Godfrey,    "The    Oaks"    at    a    meeting    inaugurating    the 

twenty-second    season   of   the    Contemporary      club.        Mrs.      John 

JVlacy,  Miss  Keller'^  teacher,  told  of  Miss  Keller's  life. 

Rev.     John    MacLaren    Richardson, 

president   of   the   Contemporary    club, 

Einnounced    that    three"  vacancies    had 

been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  and 

^rs.    Walter    B.    Lashar   and    William, 

Reid.     Miss    Catherine    Davis,    super- 

ijitendent  of  correction,  of  the  city  ofj 

New   York,    will   address   the   meetings 

to  be  held  next  month,  Rev.  Mr.  Rich- 

.©rdson  announced.      In  December  Mr. 

Furlong,  a  student  of  affairs  in  South 

America,    will    deliver    an    illustrated 

lecture   on  the   South   Am,erica   of  to- 
day.     Francis    Wilson    will    sjJeak    on 

*'Merry     Memories"     at    the     January 

meeting.     Frank  Spaight,  who  gave  a 

"Night  with  Dickens"  before  the  club, 

will     speak    again    in    February.      No 

one   has  been   secured   for  the  March 

^eeting,    but  an   ambassador   may   be 

secured.         Rev.    Mr.    Richardson    did 

^ot   announce    the    name    of   the    am- 

.fbassador,  deeming  it  wise  to  say   "we 

•have    a    slender    hold    upon    an    am- 
bassador who   may  speak   in    March." 

The  season   will   close   in   April   when 

^he  Boston   quartet  will  feature. 

Jlopes  for  Suffrage. 

.    Miss  Keller  expressed  the  hope  that 

■  ^roman  suffrage   issue  that  was  voted 

jipon  in  New  Jersey  yesterday   would 

ibe    won    by    the    suffragists,    she    in- 


quired  for  returns,  recited  tHe"'^au- 
tilus,"  gave  an  exhibition  of  how  slie 
has  acquired  an  education,  g-ot  off 
humor  that  was  enjoyed,  spoke  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  answered  all  ques- 
tions tliat  were  asked  of   her. 

In  welcoming  Miss  Keller,  the 
ifchairms'.n,  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  said 
that  the  mystery  of  wireless  tele- 
iiphony  which  enables  one  to  carry  on  a 
Conversation  between  New  York  and 
[San  Francisco,  is  no  more  wonderful 
Pthan  Miss  Keller's  ability  to  make 
Lherself  understood  by  articulation. 
,^'Only  through  the  skill  of  Mrs. 
Macy,"  se  said,  "has  this  soul  been 
given  a  chance  to  look  out  upon  the 
world."  Mrs.  Macy  then  took  the 
platform. 

^Pickens*  Story  Insporatlon. 
f:   She   said   that    2  8    years   ago,    when 
.Helen  Keller  was  six  years  and  eight 
inonths  old.  Miss  Keller's  parents  sent 
0.O   Boston  for  an  instructor   for  their 
(daughter   who      had    been    deaf      and 
blind   since   nineteen   months    old    be- 
cause of  some  unknown  illness.      Miss 
'Keller  was  not  'born  blind   and   deaf, 
I^Mrs.    Macy    said.         She    found    Miss 
jj^eller    at    her    Alabama    home,    Mrs. 
SMacy   said,    a    girl    who    was    healthy 
,and    active.         The    parents    of    Miss 
ICeller    had     read    Charles      Dickens' 
story  of  Laura  Ridgman,  the  first  deaf 
and  blind  woman  to  be  taught  to  ex- 
press herself,  and  in  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing   their    daughter    instructed    they 
sent  for  Mrs.  Macy. 
Read  After  Six  Months. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  having  candy  in 
her  trunk  when  she  arrived  at  the 
Keller  home  and  of  her  letting  Miss 
livelier  know  of  the  candy.  She  de- 
[ scribed  how  Miss  Keller  played  with 
|a  doll  and  how  she  loarned  to  know 
what  a  doll  was  and  what  cake  was. 
How  Miss  Keller  learned  the  word 
water  was  described,  Mrs.  Macy  say- 
ing that  when  Miss  Keller  learned 
this  word  she  knew  for  the  first  time 
that  things  had  names.  That  six 
months  after  Mrs.  Macy  had  been  in- 
structing Miss  Keller  the  pupil  was 
able  to  read  stories  and  write  childish 
letters  was  a  statement  made  by  Mrs. 
Macy,  who  lauded  the  pupil's  ability 
tO'  learn. 
Played  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Miss  Keller  was  lOld  that  Mrs. 
Macy  was  her  teacher  and  she  seldom 
calls  her  anything  else  but  teacher. 
That  Miss  Keller  enjoyed  playing  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  other  games  popular 
with  all  normal  children  was  stated 
by  Mrs.  Macy.  She  told  of  Miss 
Keller,  when  a  child,  saying  quaint 
things  and  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale   meeting   Miss  Keller  in 


jBoston    on    her    eighth    birthday    and 
Jcaringr    for   her    doll,    "Nancy,"    while 
Miss    Keller   played    with    some    blind 
children. 
Speaks  After  Three  Years. 

For    the    iir^t    three    years    of    her 
training,  Miss  Keller,  the  speaker  said, 
spelled  with  her  fingers  but  then  she  , 
■began  to  speak.      She  studied  in  Bos-  | 
ton    and   after    her     ninth    lesson     in  | 
speaking  said,  "I  am  not  dumb  now."  i 
During    the       last    two       years       Miss 
Keller   has   developed   her  voice  won- 
derfully under  the  tutelage  of  Charles  j 
^White,     of    Boston,     Mrs.     Macy    said,  | 
ivho  instructs  her  just  for  the  joy  of] 
havir  g  her  speak. 
Degree  from  Radcliffe, 

Bef(>re  calling  upon  Miss  Keller  to 
epeak  Mrs.  Macy  said  her  voice  was 
not  perfect,  that  she  has  not  heard  ai 
human  voice  since  she  was  19  months 
old  and  that  all  her  learning  has  been 
by  artificial  names.  Mrs.  Macy  also 
expressed  a  doubt  that  Miss  Keller 
would  have  gone  to  Radcliffe  college  | 
If  she  had  never  learned  to  speak,  j 
After  telling  of  the  hard  work  it 
was  for  Miss  Keller  to  study  in  col- 
lege, Mrs.  Macy  declared  that  the 
four  years  spent  in  Radcliffe  was  an 
achievement  of  but  little  educational 
value.  Only  to  Charles  T.  Copeland, 
4»structor  in  English  in  Radcliffe, 
Hrs.  Macy  said,  does  Miss  Keller  owe 
a  great  deal.  Miss  Keller  was  award- 
ed a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  She 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  things  in  the 
world  through  700  volumes  of  litera- 
tiire  and  through  magaziner.  printed  I 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany  and 
Austria  and  o^her  foreign  countries. 
The  maga;<5ines  are  printed  for  the 
blind  and  even  now,  despite  the  war, 
the  foreign  magazines  arrive  regu- 
larly,   .she    said. 

Miss  Keller  also  knows,  personally, 
many  men  of  big  affairs,  Mrs.  Mfi,cy 
aaid,  and  many  of  them  write  to  her, 
telling  her  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Miss  Keller  has  no  dependence  on 
others  in  matters  intellectual.  Mrs. 
Macy  said,  but  she  needs  help  to  guide 
her  when  she  walks. 
Boves  ail  ArgniiKMit. 

""  "As  fai'  as  the  heart  and  the  mind 
are  concerned,"  Mrs.  Macy  said,  *'she 
is  free.  She  loves  argument  and  dis- 
cussion and  has  an  independent 
mind." 

Miss  Keller,  guided  by  her  secre- 
tary, entered  the  library  at  this  mo- 
men '..  All  eyes  were  focussed  upon 
her.  She  was  dressed  in.  a  light- 
colored  evening  gown,  and  were  it 
not  for  her  eyes,  one  would  :-;ee  on'y 
an  £'Verage  woman.  She  is  of  medium 
Jbeight.    of     fair     weight,    and    has    a 


weaJLth   oX  dark   hair.    i^J^  stop   was 
I  Ijrm   and    quick,   like  that  of  an   oth- 
letjd'  young  wc^man. 
L/ip- Reading  Exhibition. 

Taking  a  position  beside  Mrs.  Macy, 
Miss  Keller  placed  her  thumb  on  Mrs. 
Macy's  larynx  and  her  first  finger  on 
Mrs.  Macy's  lips  and  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  lip-reading.  Sentenc3s  by 
Mrs.  Macy  were  repeated  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler, Mrs.  Macy  tixipiranef;  that  the 
first  word  Miss  Keller  learned  to 
articulate  was  the  word  "it."     She  had 

I  Miss  Keller  s^y  "it"  vwice. 

"What  sounds   are   hard    for   you?" 

I  Mrs.  Macy  ask-^d  of  Miss  Keller. 
"L  and  R,"  Miss  Keller  replied. 
Recites  Psalm  of  JLife. 

I      "Can   you   ever  tell  R?"   T^Irs.   Macy 

I  questioned. 

"Only  by  context,"  replied  Miss 
Keller. 

"Will  you  say  something  before  you 
talk  on  'Happiness'?"  Mrs.  Macy 
asked. 

Mi5s  Keller  then  recited  the  Psalm 
of  Life,  which  begins,  "Tell  me  not  in 
mournful     numbers,     Life   is     but     an 

Lempty   c?ream." 

*      When    Miss      Keller      finished      the 

;poem,     Mrs.     Macy     remarked,     "Now 

(we  will  have  happiness,"  and  Miss 
Keller    began    her    lecture. 

I  Knows  Joys  of   Living. 

,      "I  was  glad  to   come  here  and   tell 

lyou  that  I,  though  deaf  and  blind, 
know  the  joys  of  living.  'Thouigh  I 
cannot  see  your  faces  or  hear  the 
sound  of  your  voices,  I  feel  you  all 
aibout  me .  and  it  makes  me  happy 
I  like  to  be  among  you  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  happy,  and  to  tell  you  that 
you  can  be  happy.  I  know  of  the 
misfortunes-  of  others  and  I  know 
that  some  men  fail  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  I  know  of  the  selfishness  of 
some  men. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark  be- 
cause there  is  daylight  in  my  soul. 
Look  at  the  stars  and  be  glad.  Look 
at  the  beautiful  pictures  and  be  glad. 
Read    the    beautiful    poems     and    be' 

'glad. 

Defines  Hapiness. 

"Start  out  each  day  resolved  to 
do  something  you  will  be  glad  to  re- 
I  member  when  night  comes.  That  is 
happiness.  Even  though  things  go 
wrong  you  must  remember  that  the 
purpose  of  life  is  to  give  happiness. 
''  "You  may  be  successful,  but  that 
is  not  happiness.  You  may  achieve 
something,  but  that  is  not  happiness. 
Life  is  only  happiness  when  it  is  a 
life  of  brotherhood  and  service." 


Miss  Keller  went  on  to  say  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  killing-  each  other 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time  'but 
that  God  will  come  to  Europe  again 
after  the  war. 

"There  is  no  darkness  so  deep," 
she  said  in  conclusion,  "that  the  sun 
can't  fihd  its  heart." 

When  the  applause  had  ceased,  Mrs- 
Macy  asked  of  the  audience,  "Would 
you  like  to  ask  Miss  Keller  some 
questions?" 

"Does  she  feel  the  presence  of  peo- 
ple," a  woman  asked. 

Miss  Keller  read  Mrs.  Macy's  lips 
as  she  asked,  "You  feel  the  presence 
of  people,   do  you  not?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Keller  replied. 

"Can  she  tell  when  there  is  laugh- 
ter?"     a  woman  asked. 

Miss  Keller  said  she  could. 

"Do  you  know  when  there  is  ap- 
plause?"   a    woman    questioned. 

"Yes,  I  have  ears  in  my  feet,"  Miss 
Keller  said  as  she  laughed,  and  every- 
one joined  with  her  in  laughing  at 
the  witticism. 

"Has  she  any  idea  of  color?"  was 
asked. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Keller  replied,  a  smile 
breaking  around  her  lips,  "when  I 
bet  mad  I  feel  red." 

"Is  red  the  only  idea  of  color  she 
has?"   was  asked. 

'"Is  red  your  only  color?"  Mrs. 
Macy  questioned. 

"I  feel  blue,  too,"  Miss  Keller  said, 
as  she   smiled. 

"Seriously,"      Mrs.      Macy        asked, 
"what  ideas   of  color  have  you?" 
Dreams  of  Seeing  and  Hearing. 

"Green  means  to  me  the  beauty< 
and  gladness  of  spring,"  she  saidr 
"and  red  means  warmth." 

"And  temper,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Macy. 

"Yes,  temper,"  Miss  Keller  said,  as 
she  smiled  again. 

"Do  you  drea|n  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing?" a  man  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "I  some- 
times grope,  too.  I  imagine  I  see  and 
hear  in  my  dreams  and  I  shall  in 
Heaven." 

Mrs.  Macy  laughingly  asked,  "Are 
you  sure  you'll  get  to  heaven?" 

"I   have   faith,"    she   answered. 

"Are  you  in   favor  of   woman  suff- 
irage?"   a  woman   asked. 
Marches  in  Parade. 

"Of    course,"    Miss    Keeler    replied, 

"You  marched  in  the  parade  in 
Boston  the  other  day,  didn't  you?" 
Mrs.   Macy  asked   of  Miss  Keller. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "on  Satur- 
day." 

"I  wonder  how  things  are  going 
in  New  .Tersey,"   Miss  Keller  asked. 


"Th^  returns  have  not  come  in 
yet,"    Mrs.    Macy  replied. 

Mrs.    Macy  then   asked   Miss  Keller 
why  she  wanted  the  ballot. 
Why    She   Wants   Ballot. 

She  said  she  did  not  want  it  simply 
for  political  power,  but  to  allow  the 
women  to  manage  things  and  for  the 
mothers  whose  sons  have  gone  to 
war. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  the  vote 
for,"  Mrs.  Macy  said,  "to  take  it  away 
from  the  men." 

Miss  Keller  smiled  broadly  while 
everyone   laughed. 

Miss  Keller  then  showed  how  phe 
used  to  talk  on  the  hand,  spelling 
every  word. 

"How  many  words  can  I  spell  in  a 
minute?"    Mrs.    Macy   asked   her. 

"8  5,"  she  answered. 
People   Einjoy   WitticLsm. 

"Does  Miss  Keller  remember  the 
day  you  taught  her  how  to  say 
'water'?"   a  woman   asked. 

Mrs.  Macy  repeated  the  question  to 
Miss   Keller. 

"Yes,"  said  the  blind  and  deaf  wo- 
man, "That  was  a  day  of  joy  when  I 
found  that  things  had  names — and 
I   could    get    what   I  wanted." 

"That  made  them  laugh,"  Mrs. 
Macy  told   Miss   Keller. 

"Does  it  tire  her  to  talk?"  a  woman 
asked. 
J       "Did  you  ever  hear,"  Miss  Keller  re 
I  plied,  "of  a  woman  getting  tired  talk- 
ing?"   ^.. 
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Suffragists  Winding  Up  Brilliant 
Campaign  With  Twenty-Six-Hour 
Oratorical  Marathon  at  Columbus 
Circle — Many  Other  Meetings. 


A  fife  and  drum  corps  started  it  at  exactly  10  o'clock 
ilast  night.  And  from  that  hour  on,  at  intetrvals  be- 
tween speakers,  the  stirring,  piping  and  throbbing  beat 
of  the  fife  and  drum  corps  gathered  speakers  to  the 
suffrage  centre  on  Columbus  Circle,  where  gathered  a 
band  of  suffragists  who  planned  to  have  something 
doing  in  the  way  of  propaganda  for  the  following  twen- 
jtx^si^jyiours  straight,  without  so  much  as  a  second's  lull/ 

The  suffragists  had  relied  on  all 
manner  of  crowds  when  they  picked 
their  station  in  Columbus  Circle,  and 
they  weren't  mistaken  in  their  judg- 
ment. Home-faring  theatre  crowds, 
late  workers,  strollers  in  the  park 
who  were  enticed  from  its  shadowy 
depths  by  the  sound  of  the  fife  and 
drum,  idlers  on  the  street,  every  class 
of  man  and  woman  gathered  and  con- 
tinued to  gather  through  the  night 
and   dim,   gray   morning  hours. 


fio  Let  Up  in  Speaking. 

They  were  still  g-athering:  there  to- 
day and  will  do  so  until  12  o'clock  to- 
nlgrht.  The  speakers  in  the  suffragre 
automobile  bobbed  up  one  after  an- 
other, with  only  the  call  of  the  fife 
and  drum  for  new  recruits  to  the 
jftrmy  of  listeners  as  a  momentary  In- 
•termlssion.  All  wore  suffrage  colors; 
nil  were  eloquent,  althougrh  the  voices 
of  some  broke  from  the  weeks  of 
strenuous  campaigning-.  / 

About  them  grathered  crowds  waich 

were  attentive  sometimes,  and  iijiat-l 
tentive  just  as  often.  And — it  was' 
in  the  inattention  of  the  crowd-,  to 
the  speakers  in  the  yellow  draiJied 
suffragre  automobile  that  the  mdpti 
optimistic  sign  for  suffrag"e  lay.  F^r 
these  men  and  women  forgrot  tl» 
talker  in  the  automobile  only  whea 
their  interest  centred  on  some  small 
Individual  group  which  formed  itself^ 
;crowd  wlthii^  crowd,  and  argument; 
with   argument.  ' 

They  were  thinking  suffrage— the 
men  and  women  in  this  crowd — think- 
ing it  hard.  They  realized,  the  men 
who  had  been  recruited  by  the  fife 
and  drum  and  the  .flaring  light  ofj 
g'llttering  torches  behind  yellow' 
squares  of  suffrage  bunting,  that  this 
thing  was  big  and  vital,  and  that  the 
settling  of  it  will  lie  in  their  hands 
on  Tuesday  next. 

^guments  Galore.  ' 

So    they    gathered    in    knots,    very 
Bolemnly     and     quietly     and     talked. 
Where   one  seemed   to   speak   with   a 
voio©  of  authority,   others   turned   to 
him  from  the  official  speaker,  and  he 
grathered  to  himself  a  little  audience, 
all  his  own — ^an  audience  which  was, 
however,  always  ready  with  an  argu- 
ment  and   counterargument,    and   ar- 
gument again.     They  weren't  all  foi 
suffrage  by  any  means,  but  they  wer€ 
thinking  about  it,  and  that,  as  Mrs, 
James    Lees    Laidlaw    said,    was    one 
of  the   hopefulest  of  signs. 

Before  the  start  of  the  twenty-six 
hour  meeting,  there  had  been  th 
great  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
at  which  Mrs.  Catt  presided,  and 
among  whose  speakers  were  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden  of  England,  who  has? 
been  touring  the  state  for  suffrage; 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  Congress- 
man Edward  F.  Keating  of  Colorado.! 


I 


[Many  of  the  crowds  which  drifted  to 
th«   twenty-six-hour    meeting   in    Co- 
lumbus  Circle  had   been   part   of   the 
ithroag-  which  filled  every  seat  to  the 
Ihig-hest  corner  in  the  higrhest  grallery. 
While     the     long--distance     meeting- 
will  continue  all  day  to'day  and  until 
midnight  to-nigrht,  it  is  by  no  meanSj 
the  omy  activity  in  which  the  suffra-; 
^sts  have  centred  their  energies  these 
leust  few  strenuous  days  before  elec- 
tion. 

Debate  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

One  of  the  interesting-  phases  of  the 
campaign  w^as  ftie  open  meeting  held 
by  the  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion at  Carnegie  Hall  at  10.30  o'clock 
this  morning.  Three  speakers  on  the 
Buflfrag-e  side  alternated  with  three 
antis,  and  while  the  meeting  in  no 
way  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  de- 
bate, the  questions  asked  from  th« 
floor  following  the  speaking  occai^lon- 

ed  lively  discussion.  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Hepburn  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Crystal 
Eastman  Benedict,  and  Mrs.  William 
jVanamee  of  Orange  County  were  the 
isuffrage  speakers,  while  Miss  Alice 
Hill  Chittenden,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Price,' 
and  Miss  Minnie  Bronson  told  the 
audience  of  suffrage  from  an  "anti" 
point  of  view. 

The  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  cen- 
tennial luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Aetor 
At  noon  to-day  was  one  of  the  events 
rwhioh  had  been  eagerly  looked  foi-- 
fvard  to  by  suffragists  of  this  city, 
iiundreds  of  whom  had  planned  to  as- 
semble to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Stanton.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Dr.  S. 
[Josephine  Baker,  Ida  Tarbell,  Ar- 
jthur  Brisbane,  and  a  number  of  prom- 
jinent  m^n  and  women  who  talked  of 
Mrs.  Stanton's  work  for  equal  rights 
from  a  number  of  different  viewpoints. 

At  the  final  '-victory  campaign.rally" 
to  be  held  at  the  east  side  of  Madison 
Square  Park  this  evening  the  Bee- 
thoven Symphony  "Orchestra  of  100 
pieces  will  furnish  music,  and  there 
[Will  be  songs  by  Carolyn  Ortman, 
Charles  Bowes,  and  Robert  Maitland. 
-Borough  President  Marcus  M.  Marks 
will  give  an  address  of  welcome,  and 
he  will  be  followed  upon  the  platform 
by  J.  Stitt  Wilson  of  California,  Ray- 
mond Robbins,  Commissioner  Kathe- 
rine  B.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  James  Lees 
Laidlaw. 

Appropriate  Songs. 

There    will    be    chorus    singing,    In 


which  €V€ry  one  present,  at ^  the  mass 
meeting-  will  be  asked  to  join.  "We'll 
Rally  Round  the  Flagr,  Boys,"  has 
been  changred  to  "We'll  rally  round  the 
Girls,  boys,  we'll  rally  once  agrain, 
shouting-  the  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
for  this  occasion,  and  to  the  tune  of 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  will 
be  sung  a  song-  whose  chorus  has  as 
its  refrain,  "Victory,  Victory  In  No- 
vember." 

The  suffragists  are  not  g-oing  to  let 
the  anti-auffrag-e  mass  meeting  at 
Carnegie  Hall  this  evening  gro  by 
M'lthout  a  share  of  their  attention, 
and  they  have  formed  a  plan  to  make 
things  interesting  at  that  meeting-. 
Georg-e  W.  Wickersham  is  to  be  one 
of  the  anti-speakers.  Therefore,  at 
the  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  luncheon, 
Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blach  of  the 
Woman's  Political  Union  will  call  for 
squads  of  women  to  gro  to  Carnegie 
Hall  in  the  evening  and  distribute] 
p,n  extract  from  Mr.  Wickersham's  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
New  York  Southern  Society,  Dec.  9, 
1014,  dealing  with  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Negro. 

"If  he  feels  so  keenly,"  said  Mrs. 
Blatch,  "about  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Negro,  God  knows,  and  He 
alone  knows,  how  Mr.  Wickersham 
can  square  his  conscience  with  his 
light-about  face  when  it  comes  tol 
the   enfranchisement   of  women."         I 

Electioneering  in  Autos. 

Miss  Anna  Constable  will  make  aa 
appeal  at  the  centennial  luncheon  for 
women  to  leave  the  Astor  Hotel  at  4 
o'clock,  enter  her  string  of  gayly  deco- 
rated autos,  and  go  electioneering-  in 
the  Assembly  districts  adjacent  to  the 
Hotel  Astor,  which  are  known  to  be 
a  bit  doubtful  on  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. 

The  suffrage  workers  will  know  no 
day  of  rest  on  Sunday.  In  many 
churches  there  will  be  suffragre  ser- 
mons, and  hearings  at  which  regrular 
suffrage  speakers  will  appear.  Sena- 
tor Borah  of  Idaho  will  speak  at 
Grace  Methodist  Church,  on  West! 
104th  street,  between  Amsterdam  andl 


iColumbus  avenues,  at  7.45  o'clock.  He 
^will  proceed  from  there  to  the  Metro- 
.politan  Temple,  at  West  Fourteenth 
'street  and  Seventh  avenue,  where  he 

will  speak  at  8.30. 

Misa  Ida  Vera  Simonton  will  speak 
&t  the  banquet  of  the  Intercollegriate 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  City  of 
New  York  at  6  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. This  is  an  international  orgrani- 
zation,  of  which  Everett  P.  Wheeler 
is  president. 

'  In  the  Twelfth  Assembly  District, 
iffrag-ists  will  march  in  a  body  to 
le    Heddingr    EJpiscopal     Church    on 

Seventeenth    street,    where    the    Rev. 

ilr.  Faust  will  preach  a  suffrag^e  ser- 
Inon.  The  church  will  be  decorated 
■with  suffragre  colors. 

Sunday  in  the  Parks. 

!  In  the  Bronx,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Flske, 
]  chairman  of  the  church  work,  will  g-o 
to  all  the  parks  in  the  afternoon  In  an 
automobiles.  With  her  will  be  J«_ 
Stitt  Wilson  of  California,  who  will 
make  a  suffrage  speech  in  every  park. 
Fifty  ministers  in  Manhattan  either 
will  preach  suffrage  sermons  from 
(their  pulpits,  or  will  make  suffrage 
addresses  in  the  afternoon  before 
"men's  or  women's  societies  that  meet 
in  their  churches,  and  the  subject  of 
suffrage  will  be  presented  to  many 
1  Bible    classes. 

!     Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sarah 
jMcPike,   president   of   St.    Catherine's 
I  Welfare  Association,  of  Mrs.  Frances 
JH.  Abrahall,  and  Miss  Rosina  Flanly, 
chairman  of  Catholic  church  work  of 
the  Woman   Suffrage  party,   suffrage 
'leaflets  will  be  distributed  to  the  con- 
gregations   of    all    Catholic    churches 
throughout  the  city. 
.Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  William 
G.   Benedict,   chairman  of  Protestant 
church  work,  a  similar  distribution  of 
suffrage    literature    will    be    made    to 
the    congregations    of    all    Protestaht 
churches    by    women    who    are    sta- 
tioned   on    the    sidewalk    near    them. 
'  p.e  Jewish  synagogues  will  also  be 
overed   in   the   same  way. 
During  the  past  week  each  minister 
in   the   city   has  received   three   com- 
munications    from     the     suffragists. 
Two  were  from  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  and  consisted  of  a  circular  let- 
ter    and.     a     congressional  '  pamphlet 

containing  Jiiiiiiat^lteiJ^4iiPi^^^\^ 
suffrage  meiSS-?5,  S-Utt  Ih^  Llind  sent 
out  by  the  Men's  League  was  an  edi- 
torial showing  Avhat  unmoral  forces 
had  defeated  suffrage  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Among  the  ministers  who  will 
preach  suffrage  sermons  are  the  Rev. 


Fred  Winslow  Adams  of  St.  Andrew's  i 
Methodist    Church,    the    Rev.    Joseph: 
T.    Smith    of    St.    Bernard's    Roman 
Catholic      Church,      and      Rev.    John 
Haynes   Holmes, 

In  the  Twenty-first  Assembly  Dis- 
trict the  suffrage  leader,  Miss  Annie' 
Mathews,  and  her  co-workers  will 
march  in  a  body  to  attend  services  at 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists*  New 
York  Harlem  Colored  Church  at  184 
West  135th  street. 

Sixty  women  will  keep  open  the 
headquarters  at  48  East  Thirty-fourth 
street  all  day  Sunday.  i 

On  Monday,  the  last  day  before 
election,  a  flying  squadron  of  automa-' 
biles  will  whirl  from  the  Battery  to; 
the  Bronx,  holding-  from  ten  to  twelve 
open  air  meeting's  In  every  one  of  the' 
lliirty-flve  assembly  districts.  ! 

The  start  will  be  made  at  11  o'clock  | 
in  the  morning:  from  the  Battery,  j 
where  the  first  rally  will  be  held,  and' 
;the  last  will  be  held  at  the  farther 
edgre  of  the  Bronx  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  will  be  bands,  womanj 
comettists,  and  a  fife  and  drum  corps.' 
The  autos  will  be  decorated  gayly  andj 
packed  with  speakers  and  workers.  | 
The  flying  squadron  will  be  under  thCj 
auspices  of  the  Woman  SufiCrag-ai 
party,  I 
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Anioijg  the  advocates  of  universal  suf- 
frage, Helen  Keller,  in  spite  of  her  ap- 
parent physical  handicaps,  stands  clearly 
pre-eminent.  In  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  that  marvelous  woman's  life  has  been 
[  spent  in  tireless  labor  for  the  attainment 
of   political   equality  by  women. 

Mark  Twain  once  classed  Helen  Keller 
with  Napoleon  as  being  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  but  one  Helen  Keller 
—there  was  but  one  Napoleon— therefore, 
it  is  but  natural  that  'her  words  should 
possess  an  unusually  deep  significance— 
that  her  writings  be  worth  special  con- 
sideratioji. 

In  "Out  of  the  Barii,"  a  collection  of 
writings,  Helen  Keller  cites  crystal-clear... 


"concise  and  logical  reasons  fbt  the  grant-' 
•jng  of  the  franchise  to  women.  The  -writ- 
ings, evincing  a  marvelous  insight  of  lhe^ 
mo3t  discussed  subject  of  the  day,  are- 
all  tlic  moi'e  remarkable  as  coming  from' 
one  whose  affliction  keeps  her  ■-in;, the 
dark.  ,',.r»'v' 

Jn  "The  Modern  >AVoman,' *one  Tof.  tlie 
stoi'ies  found  in  "Out  of  the  Dark,"  Helen 
Keller  says:  •     , 

"If  we  women  are  to  learn  the  lunda^ 
mental  things  in  life,  wo  must  educate 
ourselves  and  one  another.  And  we  few. 
who  are  unfairly  called  educated  because 
we  haVe  been  to  college  must  learn  much, 
and  forget  much,  if  Ave  are  not  to  appear 
as  useless  idlers  to  the  millions  of  work- 
ling  women  in  America.  Any  girl  who 
goes  to  school  can,  study  and  find  out 
some  of  the  things  that  an  educated 
American  woman  ought  to  know. 

"P'or    instance,    wliy,    in    this    land    of 
great    Avealth,    is    there    great    poverty? 
Any  intelligent  young  woman  like  those  \ 
who  write  to  me,  eager  to  help  the  sight- | 
l^ss  or  any  other  unfortunate  class,   can  I 
learn  why  such  iinportant  work  as  sup- ; 
plying  food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  ill-re- 
warded,   why    children   toil    in    the    mills, 
while  thousands  of  men  cannot  get  work, 
why  women   who  do  nothing  have  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  to  spend. 

"There  is  an  economic  cause  for  these  j 
thing's.    It  is  for  the  American  woman  to/ 
know  why  millions  are  shut  out  from  the 
full   benefits   of   such   education,    art   and 
science  as  the  race  has  thus  far  achieved. 
We   womtiti    have  to   face   questions   thaitj 
men   alone   have   not    been    quite   able    to' 
solve.    We  must  know  why  a  woman  who; 
owns  property  has  no  voice  in  selectiiig 
the   men  who  make  laws   that  affect  her 
property.     We  must  know  why  a  woman  i 
who    earns    wages    has    nothing    to    say 
about  the   choice   of  the   men   who   make 
laws   that   govern   her   wages.     We   must 
know   why  150  of  our   sisters  were  killed 
in  New   York  in  a  shirtwaist  factory  fire 
the  other  day,  and  nobody  to  blame. 

"We  must  know  why  our  fathers,  broth- 
ers and  husbands  are  killed  in  mines  and 
On  railroads.  We  women,  who  are  na- 
tural conservationists,  must  find  out  why 
the  sons  we  bring  forth  are  drawn  up 
in  line  and  shot.  We  must  organize  with 
our  more-enlightened  brothers,  and  de- 
clare a  general  strii<e  against  war. 


"M'y  father  was  a  Confederate  soldier, 
and  I  respect  soldiers.  But  I  grow  more 
and  more  suspicious  of  the  political 
■powers  that  take  men  away  from  their 
work  and  set  them  shooting  one  another. 
Not  all  the  military  poems  that  I  have 
read  have  roused  in  me  an  heroic  desire 
to  welcome  my  brother  home  with  a  bul- 
let in   his  heart. 

"We  have  the  privilege  of  going  hungry 
while  our  men  are  in  battle,  and  it  is 
our  right  to  be  widowed  and  orphaned 
by  political  stupidity  and  economic  chaos. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  not  allowed  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  congressman  who  de- 
clares war;  but  we  can  instruct  ourselves 
unofficially  in  these  matters. 

"These  .  are  our  questions.  Already 
women  are  s,peaking,  and  speaking  nobly, 
and  men  are  speaking  with  us.  To  be 
sure,  some  men  and  women  are  speaking 
against  us;;l?kUt  their  contest  is  with  the 
spirit  of  life.  Lot's  wife  turned  back; 
but  she  is  an  exception.  It  is  proverbia* 
that  women  get  what  they  are  bent  on 
getting,  and  circumstances  are  driving 
them    toward    education.' 

Helen   Keller's  Remarkable   Career 

Helen'  T'.  '  •  ■  .•  ^>.,.--.  jxme  27,  1880. 
She  lost  her  sight  when  she  w 
little  more  Lhan  IV2  >  c^rb  ol'  'i'i: 
i;o-',an  a  battle  against  well-nigh  over- 
whelming odds,  which  eventually  placed 
her  in  the  enviable  position  she  occupies 
today. 

Helen   Keller   has   the   proud   distinction 
of  being  the   only   blind,    deaf  and   dum 
r^-rl    to    gpf    a    colles'e    desrree.      She    gra 
uated    with    high    honors    from    Ha 
,:oLepe,    .  of  bachelo 

of    arts.      Th-^':  no    longer    dum 

ommon  knowledge. 

She  is  noted  u.-  aer  wit  and  read 

repartee.     Her  pure         nHviipr-   rip-- 
conversation    is    a   delight   to    the    hearer. 
Her  personality   holds   her   audience   cap- 
tive the  moment  she  essays  a  speech,  be 
the   subject   what   it    may. 

There  is  no  more  ardent  suffrage  propa- 
gandist, or  one  so  determined  to  hasten 
the  day  of  economic  "sanity,"  as  Helen 
Keller.     Certain   It  is  as   she   has   stated: 

"An  intimate  knowledge  of  worldly  af- 
fairs is  the  best  bludgeon  woman  can 
wield,  and  when  she  is  armed  with  that 
knowledge,  nothing  can  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  universal  suffrage.  For.  the 
world  clears  a  pathway  for  those  who 
know— for  those  who  are  most  fit,  if 
you  will— and  even  now  women  are 
waging  relentless  war  against  political 
incompetency  and  blindness  to  the  coun- 
try's vital  needs." 

Again,  in  "The  Modern  Woman,"  are 
found  these  striking  words.  "The  spin- 
ning wheel,  ancient  emblem  of  domestic 
indugnr,-  '  iiag   -hfian  -re'mov^4^-.^to      great 


lactones,  tofte  \tn6  modern  woman)  haai 
followed  it  there  both  as  worker  and 
owner.  So  she  still  does  her  part  in 
the  great  task  of  clothing  the  human 
race.  Where  the  spinning  wheel  is  the 
woman  has  an  ancestral  right  to  be' 
*  *  *.  It  is  for  women  to  follow  henj 
wheel,  to  make  sure  that  It  Is  spinnms! 
wool  and  not  grinddng  misery,  that  no 
little  child  is  chained  to  it  in  a  torture 
of  day-long  labor  *  *  *.  The  woman 
who  studies  these  problems  and  insists 
on  having  a  voice  in  their  solution  is  inj 
her  home  as  truly  as  was  her  grand-! 
mother,  whose  tireless  foot  drove  the 
treadle   of  the   old   sp'.nning  wheel." 

Further  on  is  stated:  "When  she  de-i 
mands  to  be  mistress  of  the  national 
granary,  the  national  kitchen,  the  na- 
tional dairy,  the  national  sewing  roomj 
whoever  tells  her  to  confine  herself  to 
the  house  is  asking  her  to  move  for- 
ward and  backward  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  a  feat  which  even  her  incon- 
sistency cannot  achieve.  *  *  *  Wom- 
an's old  'domestic  sphere'  has  become 
not  only  an  empty  shell,  with  much  of 
the  contents  removed,  but  a  fragile 
shell  in  which  she  is  not  safe,  Whenj 
shall  we  have  done  with  the  tyranny/ 
which  applies  worn-out  formulas  to! 
modern  conditions?"  -- 

Women  Are  Awakening 

Apparently,  that  day  is  not  far  off. 
Women  are  awakening  to  their  sense, 
of  duty,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Up  to 
now,  so-called  customs  and  conventions 
have  proved  a  bugaboo.  No  woman 
wished  to  be  a  pioneer.  Now  all  wish 
that  they  might  have  been  pioneers. 
Again  we  read: 

"Perhaps  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  Us  women  who  are  bent  on  erlucMtlncr 
ourselves    is    that    we    are    too    docile 
it"   "    formal    instruct'on       We    accept 
with  too  little  question  what  the      . 
"''-;,  ''i    ;i;5.      Hea.«4on,   o;.     -vhacever 
stUute    heaven    has    s'."' '       '^    *^ 
not  stand  at  the  door  <!■ 
^...illonge   what   seeks   &  n.     *     *     • 

"It    is-,.nvr    won'ai^i'-^ 

her  responsibilities,  her  Xun  tions.    The 
\-.«;!'Ui.u    v^'ho    works,  for   a  dollar  a  day 
hag  as  much  right  as  any  other  human 
betnpr  to  sav  what  the  cov  ''  ■    ~~"   "  ' 
work  should  be. 

"Tt  is  just  this,  I  am  sorry  to  nnd,; 
which  educated  women  do  not  alwaysl 
understand.  They  argue  that  because 
Oeorge  Eliot  wrote  great  novels  SLnd| 
Jeanne  d'Arc  led  armies  to  victory,  there-; 
fore,  women  have  as  much  genius  as 
men;  so  they  go  on  and  on  in  a  course 
of    thought    which    is    beside     the     point. 


Those  who  argue  against  the  rights  to 
which  we  are  plainly  entitled  do  not 
elude  the  issue  with  more  wavering  un- 
certainty than  we  show  in  defending  our- 
selves." 

Helen  Keller  does  not  believe  that  wom- 
en s:h,ould  'be  given  a  vote  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  Neither  does  she  believe 
that  chivalry  and  gallantry  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  universal  suffrage.  And 
"that  women  are  bound  to  have  their 
way,  they'll  get  it  sooner  or  later,"  is 
furthest   from   her   thoughts. 

"Women  should  be  given  the  fran- 
chise," so  she  believes,  "because  of  their 
natural  administrative  ability  as  evinced 
in  numerous  cases  in  both  public  and  na- 
tional life.  Women  should  be  granted 
the  franchise  because  of  their  high  sense 
of  justice,  because  of  their  ability  to  tell 
right  from  wrong,  and  because  of  their 
natural  bent;  their  love  of  cleanliness 
within  the  home,  the  school  or  the  fac- 
tory." 

"If,"  she  asked,  in  a  recent  speech, 
"men  alone  are  not  quite  able  to  solve 
the  intricate  and  involved  problems  of 
the  age,  why  is  it  that  they  decry  wom- 
an's interest  in  wrongs  for  which  she 
instinctively  sees  the  reason? 

Why  Bosses  Oppose   Suffrage 

"Surely  not  because  they  wouldn't  wel- 
come a  helping  hand?  Rather  not  that, 
but  this:  The  entrance  of  women  into 
politics  sounds  the  death-knell  of  po- 
litical 'insanity,'  cupidity,  graft  and 
greed.  It  means  that  the  people's  money 
will  be  spent  for  the  people  and  in  their 
ihterests.  Thus,  women  are  not  wanted 
in  the  political  arena  in  some  of  our 
states. 

"Certain  it  is  that  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  mean  to  quote  "Government  for  the 
people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people," 
as  a  one-man  expression,  but  rather  as  a 
national  desire." 

Again,  in  "The  Modern  Woman,"  Helen 
Keller   writes: 

"Men  assure  us  that  woman  is  an  angel, 
but  has  not  sense  enough  to  share  in 
the  management  of  common  earthly  af- 
fairs. The  standard  of  good  sense  which 
man  has  in  mind  is  not  an  absolute  stan- 
dard beyond  the  reach  of  human  attain- 
ment, but  tlie  ordinary  standard  of  mas- 
culine achievement.  Man  ascribes  to 
woman  a  mysterious  short-cut  method  of 
mind  known  as  'intuition,*  a  cerebral 
power  which  guides  all  her  activities 
from  sewing  on  a  button  to  discharging 
a  stateman's  duties  as  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Perception,  tact,  sympathy,  nervous 
rapidity  of  thought  are  her  age-long  at- 
tributes. 

"But — she  would  abvise  the  ballot.  Her 
judgment  is  childish;  she  lacks  discrimi- 
nation and  balance.  She  is  frugal,  a 
sharp  bargainer  in  the  retail  market,  a 
capable  partner  in  a  little  shop;  but  she 
is  unable  to  figure  the  economy  of  <=:rM>r>ri- 


ing  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  bat-j 
tleships.  She  excels  in  organizing  andj 
conducting  philanthropic  work,  but  it! 
would  be  disastrous  to  allow  her  an  equalj 
voice  in  determining  how  much  public; 
money  should  be  spent  in  charitable  un- 
dertakings." 

"Thus,"  Miss  Keller  argues,  "men,  and 
not  women,  are  the  inconsistent  ones. 
It  is  the  men  who  remain  scoffers,  when 
they  should  openly  agree  with  the  ada- 
mant facts.  Certain  it  is  that  women's 
hands  are  not  ordained  to  labor  for.:^ver 
unseen.  The  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  change— of  a  new  era,  when  equal- 
ity will  prevail  in  the  true  sense  of  tha 
word.  It  is  but  logical  that  those  who 
are  able  and  eager  to  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  running  our  national  institutions 
should  crave  that  opportunity. 

Nation  Is  Her  Home 

"Woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  but, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  the  nation 
Is  her  home.  And  there  she  has  an  an- 
cestral right  to  be.  Man  cannot  get  along 
without  woman  in  his  private  home,  so 
why  should  he  try  to  get  along  without 
her  in  his  public  or  national  home?" 

Again,  speaking  of  the  modern  woman, 
Miss   Keller   says: 

"*  *  *  But  it  sometimes  seems  that  the 
heaviest  shackle  on  the  wrists  of  delicate, 
Well-nurtured  women  is  a  false  notion  of 
"purity  and  womanliness."  We  are  taught, 
g"eneration  after  generation,  that  purity 
and  womanliness  are  the  only  weapons 
We  need  in  the  contest  of  life. 

"With  this  shield  and  buckler  we  are 
assured  of  all  possible  safety  in  an  es- 
sentially hard  world.  But  the  enemy  does 
not  play  fair.  He  disregard,-;  womanli- 
ness and  purity.  Women  b'  learned 
this  in  lifelong  suffering.  1  seme  of 
those  who  have  suffered  mo  ;t  cling  to 
the  ideal  and  pass  it  on  to  their  daughters, ! 
as    Slav-   s    teach    their    daughters   to    kiss 


"'■er't    our    very 

speak    'with 

.    ,  V'   the  pro;. rie- 

ve   a   ol  iisapproba- 

of  tht  !,   pure  and 

ignoraxiL'  woaian  Is  flat  nd  sv/eet  to 

;?her    timid    aorl.     But    i.  .    i    believe, 

^he  pi'OduGt   ot    her   own   imafeUnation      It 

|ias  grpwn  up  in  the  worshipful  fancy  of 

.i'omantic   man— her   poet  and   her   master. 

j!rhe  time  Ija,-.  <MiiU-  when  women  are  sub- 

lecthig  thi'  )  shrewd  criticism."  k  I 

>'{  *^'.We  worn^ii,'    ,  ..ys  Helen  Keller,  "have 

often    l-een    told    that    the    home    contains 

ilftll  "the   interests  and   duties   in  which   we 

jire  concerned.    Our  province  is  limited  by 

.the  walls  of  a  house,  anrl  to  emerge  from 

this  honorable  circumscription,  to  share  in 

any  broad   enterprise,    would   be   not   only 

xinladylike,  but  imwomanly. 


•'I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  the 
other  day  when  I  was  askerl  to  go  to  a 
far  state  and  take  part  in  some  work  that 
is  being  done  for  the  blirM.  If  I  accepted 
this  invitation,  should  I  be  leaving  my 
proper  sphere,  which  is  my  home?  I  have 
thought  of  it  many  times  since  I  learned 
that  there  are  in  America  more  than 
6,000,000  women  wage  earners.  Every 
morning  they  leave  their  homes  to  tend 
machines,  to  scrub  office  buildings,  to 
sell   goods   in  department  stores. 

Forced   From   Home  by   Society 

"Society  not  only  permits  thein  to  leave 
their  proper  sphere;  it  forces  them  to  this 
unwomanly  desertion  of  the  hearth,  in  or- 
der that  .  they  may  not  starve  *  *  *. 
Woman's  sphere  is  the  home,  and  the 
home,  too,  is  the  sphere  of  man.  The 
home  embraces  everything  we  strive  for 
in  this  woi-ld.  To  get  and  maintain  a 
home  is  the  object  of  all  our  best  en- 
deavors." 

;  Therefore,  the  home  is  the  world,  not 
la,  brick  hovel,  or  a  marble  palace,  bul 
t"  whole  universe.  It  is  but  just  that 
women  should  occupy  just  as  large  a 
place  as  the  men  in  the  administration 
of  the  af^airs^  QX.;a.n.y , country  in  the  big 
home, 


e  af^rs.  Qi-jjSJiiLCOuntryjn^  the 
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Each  visitor  to  the  home  of  Helen 
Keller  (the  famous  blind  girl)  In  Wren- 
tham  meets  her  ftMiwrtt«*-<Jog,  a  noble 
Dane  that  rejoices  in  the  nam©  of  Thora. 
iThe  dog,  despite  Its  enormous  size  and 
ferocious  appearance,  is  as  gentle  as  a 
kitten  and  makes  friends  with  every 
'visitor  at  the  Macy  home,  -where  Miss 
Keller  lives. 

At  times  the  dog  falls  to  realize  Its 
own  enormous  bulk  and  attempts  to 
show  Its  affection  by  leaping  In  the 
visitor's  lap,  with  disastrous  result  to 
clothes. 
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HELEN    KELLER    HONORED. 


ition    Pre 


Management    of    Big    Exposition    Pre- 
sents a  Gc!d  Medal. 

SAN  PRANCIS'CO,  Nov.  8.— Morel 
than  3000  members  of  the  California' 
Teachers'  Association  crowded  festivalj 
hall  at  the  exposition  Saturday  after- i 
noon  to  hear  Helen  Keller  and  herl 
teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,! 
speak  at  the  Helen  Keller  day  celebra-i 
tion.  Alvin  S.  Pope,  head  of  the  de-{ 
partrnent  of  education,  gave  Miss  Kel-[ 
ler,  and  her  teacher  a  medal  in  behalf' 
of  the  exposition  governors.  Dr.  Marie 
Montessori  paid  tribute  to  Miss  Keller 
and  spoke  of  Mrs.  Macy  "as  the  great -^ 
est  inspirer  of  all  teachers  of  our  day.'*! 

Dr.  Montessori  described  Miss  Keller, 
as  "the  first  pupil  of  school  of  free— | 
dom." 

"When  age  of  man  follows  age  ofj 
iron  and  of  electricity,"  she  said,  "thou- 1 
sands  of  children  will  be  her  followers 
in  this  new  school.  In  Italy  we  look 
upon  her  as  a  prophet  of  better  days 
in  education.  I  consider  her  teacher 
my  teacher.  All  children  and  all  teach- 
ers must  make  themselves  followers  of 
Helen  Keller." 

Mrs.  Macy's  declaration  that  schools 
of  today,  "obviously  do  not  educate," 
aroused  widespread  discussion  among' 
the  teachers  present.  "Our  educational! 
system  spoils  the  child's  line  enthusi-i 
asm."  she  said.  "They  give  no  encour-! 
agement  to  assimilation.  They  rob  the^ 
child  of  the  alluring  joy  of  creation,! 
and  deluge  him  with  accomplished 
facts  until  he  is  forced  to  defy  his 
teachers  in  order  to  save  his  soul. 

"In  the  school  of  the  future,  child 
will  be  an  important  thing,  and  will  de- 
velop freely,  a(^cording  to  his  own  nat- 
ural tendencies.  Restraint  will  be  un- 
known. 

Miss  Keller  paid  a  tribute  to  her. 
teacher  as  "a  teacher  born,  one  thatl 
aroused  in  her  pupil  a  desire  to  know! 
more  than  she  had  time  or  knowledge} 
to  teach."  i 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  and  thej 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  com-j 
mission  gave  a  dinner  at  night  at  thei 
Massachusetts  building  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Dr.   Montessori.  I 
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Boston,  Thursday,  Nov,  4,   1915. 

HELEN  KELLER  LECTURES 
ON  "HAPPINESS"  NOV.  12 


Helen    Kellei',    Boston's    famous    Wind 
girl,  will  deliver  her  remarkable  lecture, 
"Happiness,"    in    Tremont    Temple    Fri- 
day  evening,   Nov.   12,    at  8  o'clock,   for 
the    beneAt    of    the      Free      Montessori ! 
School  in  Boston.  Robert  A.  Woods  will  i 
speak,    and    Mrs.    John    E.    Macy,    who  j 
has    been    Miss    Keller's    teacher,    will  i 
tell    the    story    of    the    young    woman's 
life,    wliich    has    been    a    series    of    tri- 
umphs over  all  manner  of  difficulties. 

She  was  born  deaf  and  blind,  but  im- 
der  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Macy  learr-^ 
to  read  and  write  in  si:«  months.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe. 
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Mii^a  UHgt  to  b^petk 
at  Tremont  Temple 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  to  deliver  her 
lecture  on  "Happiness"  at  the  Tre- 
mont Temple,  November  12,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Free  Montessori  SchoO] 
in  Boston.  Miss  Keller's  lecture  has 
been  called  the  most  remarkable  lec- 
ture ever  given.  The  Free  Montes- 
sori School  is  conducted  by  the  Bos- 
ton chapter  of  the  Montessori  Asso- 
ciation. It  occupies  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  South  End  House  Association. 


Keller  Coming  to  Trenton 


appearance  in  Trenton  of 
Miss  H,elen  Keller,  to  which  the  tuem- 
beray^  the  Contemporary  and  the  gen^ 
eral  public  has  been  looking  forward 
for  some  time,  will  take  place  at  Asso- 
ciation hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 23. 

Ceaseless  practice  has  made  Miss 
Keller's  articulation  so  distinct  that,  at 
her  last  lecture  in  Boston,  she  was 
heard  with  perfect  ease  in  every  corner 
of  the  Tremont  temple,  one  of  the! 
largest  auditoriums  in  the  country. 

Of  this  Boston  appearance  the  papers 
had  much  to  say:  *'She  held  a  great 
audience  spellbound  with  spoken  words 
from  lips  that  long  were  dumb,"  said 
one.  Another  stated  that  "A  throng 
that  taxed  the  capacity  of  Tremont 
temple  sat  enthralled  while  Miss  Keller 
spoke  with  the  voice  she  has  labored 
with  for  twenty  years  to  articulate  her 
meaning."  A  third  concluded  with:  ''It 
was  as  if  some  mystic  oracle  had  spoken 
One  got  a  new  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
voice  and  the  power  of  the  spoken  word, 
after  hearing  Helen  Keller." 

Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied  by' 
her  lifelong  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
John  Macy  (Miss  Anna  Sullivan) ,  who' 
will  prelude  Miss  Keller's  remarks  withj 
an  account  of  her  remarkable  life  devel- 
opments— she  has  been  with  Miss  Keller 
ever  since  Helen  was  7  years  old — tell- 
ing of  her  acquisition  of  speech,  her. 
preparation  for  and  graduation  fromi 
college,  and  her  conquest  over  seeming- 


ly  unconquerable  physical  difficulties 
and  impossibilities.  Helen  Keller's  own 
story  of  ber  life  has  never  been  told 
from  a  public  platform  in  this  city  af 
she  will  tell  it  on  this  occasion. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1915 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  LECTURE 


She  Will  Speak  at  Tremont  Temple  for 
'     Benefit  of  Free  Montessori  School 

Helen  Keller  is  to  lecture  on  "Happi- 
ness" in  Tremont  Temple'  Friday,  Nov.  12, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Free  Montessori 
.School  in  Boston.  Both  Dr.  Montessori 
and  Miss  Keller  have  long  since  recog- 
nied  that  the  method  by  which  Miss  Sulli- 
van (now  Mrs.  Macy)  educated  the  blind 
deaf-mute  was  based  on  the  Montessorian 
principle.  Naturally  Dr.  Montessori  takes 
the  keenest  interest  in  Miss  Keller;  Miss 
Keller,  on  her  side,  is  equally  Interested 
in  Montessori  schools,  which  aim  to  give 
normal  children  the  same  chance  to  de- 
velop naturally  which  she  had  herself.  In 
telling  the  story  of  her  life,  on  Friday, 
Mrs.    Macy    will    bring    out    these    points. 

The  Free  Montessori  School  in  Boston 
was  opened  early  in  March,  1915,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  South  End  House  and  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  Montessori  Educa- 
tional Association.  How  well  the  school 
has  served  its  neighborhood  by  gathering 
in  a  dozen  of  its  smallest  children  will  be 
told  on  Friday  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  of 
South  End  House.  The  school  had  a  six- 
weeks'  summer  term,  and  on  Nov.  15  the 
"children's  house"  will  be  open  again  for 
the  whole  winter,  if  funds  are  forthcoming. 
After  the  addresses,  one  or  two  pictures 
of  the  school  will  be  shown  and  also  a 
group  of  motion  pictures  taken  at  the  Free 
Montessori   School   in   New   York  city. 
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HELEN  KEL 


TO  SPEAK 
MONT  TEMPLE 


Miss  Helen  Keller  will  speak  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Nov  12,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Free  Montessori  School  in  Boston. 
The  lecture  will  be  under  the  auspices 
'of  the  South  End  Associatioti.  Miss 
Keller's  subject  will  be  "Happiness," 
pr«€§ded  by  the  story  of  her  life  by  Mrs 
Anne'S.  Macy,  her  teacher.      . 
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MEDAL  FOR  HELUfiULER. 

More  Than  3000  California  Teachers 

Hear     Her     Speak     at     Exposition' 

Celebration. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif,  Nov  6-More 
than  3000  members  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  crowded  Festival 
Hall  at  the  exposition  this  afternoon  to 
hear  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs 
Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  speak  at  the 
Helen  Keller  Day  celeT5ration 

Alvin  S.  Pope,  head  of  the  Departmenti 
of  Education,  presented  Miss  Keller  and 
her  teacher  with  medals  given  by  the 
exposition. 

Dr  Marie  Montessori  paid  tribute  to 
Miss  Keller  and  spoke  of  Mrs  Macy  as 
"the  g-reatest  inspirer  of  ail  teachers  of 
our  day."  Dr  Montessori  described  Miss 
Tveller  as  "the  first  pupil  of  the  school 
of  freedom." 

Miss  Keller  paid  a  tribute  to  her 
teacher  as  "a  teacher  born,  one  that 
aroused  in  her  pupil  a  desire  to  know 
more  than  she  had  time  or  knowledg-e 
to  teach." 

Mrs  John  Hays  Hammond  and  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission gave  a  dinner  tonight  at  the 
Masi^achusetts  Building  in  honor  of  the 
two  teachers,  Mrs  Macy  and  Dr  Montes-' 
sori. 
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Dr.  nllontessori   Pays  Tribute  td 

Massachusetts  Girl  and 

Her  Teacher. 


I  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  6.— More 
^tlw-n  3,000  members  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  crowdedy  Fea- 
jtival  Hall  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
i^position  thls^scfterhoon  to  hear  Heleil' 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs  Annie 
Sulliva-n  Macy,  speak  at  the  Helen 
Keller  Day  celebration. 
j     Alvin  S.  Pope,  liead  of  the  Depart- 

jment  of  Education,  presented  Mise 
Keller  with  a  medal  given  by  the 
exposition.  Dr.  Marie,  Montessori 
paid  tribute  to  Miss  Keller  and  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Macy  as  "the  greatest  in- 
spire of  all  teacehr  of  our  day.'s' 

Dr.  Montessori  described  Miss  Kel- 
ler as  "the  first  pupil  of  the  School 
of  Freedom." 

"We  look  upon /her  as  a  prophet  of 
better  days  in  education,"  she  said.  "I 
consider  her  teacher  my  teacher.  All 
children  and  all  teachers  must  make 
themselves  followers  of  the  tfe^cher 
of  Helen  Keller." 

Mrs.  Macy's  declaration  that  schools 
of  today  "obviously  do  not  educate" 
aroused  widespread  discussion  among 
jteachers  present.  She  said: 
j  "Our  educational  system  kills  imag- 
ination in  the  bud.  In  the  school  of 
the  future  the  child  will  develop  free- 
ly according  to  his  natural  tenden- 
cies." 

^Mlss  Keller  paid  a  tribute  to  her 
[teacher  as  "a  teacher  who  aroused  in 
her  pupil  a  desire  to  know  more  than 
she  had  time  or  knowledge  to  teach." 
I  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  and  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission gave  a  dinner  tonight  at  the 
Massachusetts  Building  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Dr.  MoalfifiafifiL— — — 
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HELEN  KELLER 

Management  Gives  Her  Medal 

on  Day  Named  in  Her 

Honor. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  ]1eral<!.l 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  C—More  than 
3000  members  of  the  California  Teacheia' , 
Association  crowded  festival  hail  at  tiie  i 
exposition  this  afteinoon  to  hear  Helepi  ] 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.   Annie  Sul- 
livan Macy.  speak  at  the  Helen  Keller 
day  celebration.    Alvhi  S  .Pope,  head  of 
the  department  of  education,  gave  Misa 
Keller  and  her  teacher  a  medal   in   be- 
half   of    the    exposition    governors.    Dr. 
Marie   Montessori   paid   tribute    to   ^liss 
Keller  and  spoke  of  Mrs.  Macy  as  "tlie 
greatest  inspirer  of  all  teachers  of  our 
day."  ^ 

Dr.  Mont<^ssori  described  Miss  ICeller 
as  "the  first  pupil  of  school  of  free-!* 
dom." 

"When  age  of  man  follows  age  of 
iron  and  of  electricity,"  she  said,  "thou- 
sands of  children  will  be  her  followers j 
in  this  new  school.  In  Italy  we  look 
upon  her  as  a  prophet  of  bettei-  Onys 
in  education.  I  consider  her  tea.;her 
my  teacher.  All  children  and  all  teach- 
ers mu.st  make  themselves  follox\ers  of 
Helen  Keller." 

Mrs.  Macy's  declaration  that  soliool* 
of  today,  "obviously  do  not  educate,' 
aroused  widespread  discussion  ajnonsj 
the  teachers  present.  "Our  educfttionul 
sjstem  spoils  the  child'  tine  onthuia?>in,  ' 
she  said.  "They  give  no  encouragement 
to  assimilation.  They  kill  imagination  in 
the  bud.  They  rob  the  child  of  the  al- 
luring joy  of   creation,   and   deluge   liim 


with  accomplislied  facts  until  he  is 
forced  to  defy  his  teachers  in  order  to 
save  his  soul. 

"Jn  tl^e  Bchool  of  the  future,  child  will 
be  Hi\  important  tiling,  and  will  develop 
freely,  according  to  his  own  natural 
tendencies.    Restraint  will  be  unknown." 

Miss  Keller  paid  .  a  tribute  to  her 
teacher  as  "a  teacher  born,  one  that 
arous'ed  in  her  pupil  a  desire  to  knovr 
niorc  than  siie  had  time  or  knowledge 
to  teach." 

Mis.  John  Hays  Hammond  and  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  comrni-s- 
sion  g-ave  a  dinner  tonig-ht  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Building  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Macy 
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HELEN  KELLER 
CELEBRATION 

Famous  Blind   Girl   Hon* 
ored  at  Exposition 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  6.— More  than 
3000  members  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  crowded  Festival  Hall 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  this 
afternoon  to  hear  Helen  Keller  and 
her  teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy, 
speak  at  the  Helen  Keller  Day  celebra- 
tion. Alvin  S.  Pope,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  education,  presented  Mis3 
Keller  and  her  teacher  with  the  medal 
given  by  the  exposition. 

Dr.  Marie  Montessori  paid  tribute  to 
Miss  Keller  and  spoke  of  Mrs.  Macy 
as  "the  greatest  inspirer  of  all  teach- 
ers of  our  day." 

Mrs.  Macy's  declaration  that  th^ 
schools  of  today  "obviously  do  not  ed- 
ucate," aroused  widespread  discussion 
among  the  teachers  present. 

She   said:     "Our    educational    systems 

spoil    a   child's   fine    enthusiasm.     They 

give  no  encouragement  to  assimilation. 

j  They  kill  imaginatiori  in  the  bud.    They 

rob    the    child    of    the    alluring    joy    of 

j  creation,     and     deluge     him     with     ac- 

:  complishing  facts  until  he  is   forced  to 

defy  his  teachers  in  order  to  save  his 

soul. 


"In  the  schools  of  the  future  the  child 
will  be  the  important  thing.  He  will 
develop  freely  according  to  his  own 
natural  tendencies.  Restraint  will  be 
unknown." 

Miss  Keller  paid  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Macy  as  "a  teacher  born,  one  that 
aroused  in  her  pupil  a  desire  to  know 
more  than  she  had  time  or  knowledge 
to  teach." 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
g&ve  a  dinner  tonight  at  the  Massachu- 
setts building  in  honor  o^  the  two 
teachers,  iMrs.  Macy  and  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori. 
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WELL- 
NOWN 

WOMEN 
FOND 


Helen  Keller,  Pavlowal 

Elsie  Janis  and  Mary  Empress 

Are  Notable  Among  Those 

Who  Enjoy  Companionship 

of  Four-Footed  Friends 

Helen  Keller  loves  her  dogs. 

Pavlowa  says  she'd  rather  sed 
her  dog  pictured  in  the  paper 
than  herself. 

Elsie  Janis  keeps  a  kennel. 

May  Empress  pets  the  littlest 
dog  in  America. 

Why? 

"The  Dog,"  says  the  old  copy  book 
adage,  "is  the  friend  of  Man." 

"Friend  of  wdman,  rather" !  ex- 
claimed a  punster  of  Queen  Anne's 
day,  and  went  on  to  insist  that  the 
horse  was  a  man's  only  true  friend.    "? 

It  was  the  lap-dog  habit  that  en- 
raged this  18th  century  wit,  as  it  has 
enraged  or  amused  all  mere  males  of 
his  day  and  the  present. 

Still,  woman's  love  of  dogs  is  doubt- 
less rooted  in  a  wholesome  and  gen- 
uine  instinct   for  a  p-rotector. 

For  the  lap-dog  men  have  alwaj's^ 
grtidged  a  kind  word.  They  refuse  to' 
admit  that  they  are  ornamental,  and 
not  infrequently  exhibit  symptoms  of 
jealousy  when  they  observe  the  ex- 
cess of  affection  lavished  on  these  ca- 
nine pets  by  their  mistresses. 

Others  pretend  to  base  their  objec- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  little  beasts 
are   unhygienic — to  kiss!      (As   if   the 


kiss    had    not    been    condemned    alto- 
gether on   hygienic  grounds.) 


The  ''real"  dog,  however,  is  always 
admired  when  companioning"  a  woman. 
Perhaps  the  sturdy,  typicaWy  male 
creature  acts  as  a  foil  for  feminine 
beauty. 

However  that  may  be,  from  Diana 
with  her  hounds  down  to  Gainsbor- 
ough's duchesses  with  their  stately 
mastiff  of  greyhound  companions,  the 
fine  woman  and  the  fine  dog  have  al- 
ways made  a  picture  that  men  like  to 
remember.  Countless  artists  have 
painted  the  two  together,  and  today, 
as  much  as  ever  in  any  past  time, 
women  of  intelligence  and  personality- 
women  who  have  "done  things"— insist 
on  having  their  dogs  wafk  with  them, 
live  with  them,  be  photographed  with 
them  on  occasions  of  ceremony  and  im- 
portance. 

Pet  of  Pavlowa's  Company 

There  is  Pavlowa,  for  example.  Her 
dearest  possession  is,  according  to  her 
own  confession,  a  Boston  terrier  whose 
name  is  Boss.  The  little  dog  is  a  re- 
cent acquisition,  but  he  has  already 
firmly  established  himself  in  the  hearts 
of  the  entire  ballet  troupe,  and  ne 
fully  lives  up  to  his  name,  for  he 
tyrannizes  everybody,  even  the  grouchy 
ballet-master. 

"Boston  is  famed  for  its  intellectu- 
ality," says  Mme.  Pavlowa,  "and  Bo.ss 
lives  up  to  the  city's  reputation.  The 
moment  it  gets  dark  he  begins  to  tug 
at  my  skirts  as  a  sign  that  it  is  time 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  on  Sunday 
nights,'  when  I  am  free,  I  have  a 
whole   lot   of    trouble   quieting   him. 

"During  the  performance  he  is  usu- 
ally found  in  the  wings  watching  us 
all,  and  he  rarely  smiles  when  there 
is  great  applause.  At  first  I  was  afraid 
that  he  would  bark,  but  one  night  he 
slipped  out  of  the  dressing  room  and 
he  behaved  hims-elf  so  nicely  that  I 
have  decided  to  let  him  have  his  way." 

Toy  Dog  Five  Inches  Long 

Mary  Empress,  one  of  the  popular 
st^rs  of  the  motion  pictures,  exhibits  her 
toy  dog  in  most  of  the  big  shows,  and 
not  infrequently  takes  a  prize. 

The  hottest  rivalry  exists  between 
IMlss  Empress,  who  is  an  English 
comedienne,  and  Emmy  Wehlen,  the 
Viennese  star,  as  to  which  owns  the 
smallest  dog.  Miss  Wehlen  showed  up 
at  the  Metro  studio  in  New  York  with 


a  Pekinese  weighing  not  mbre  than  two 
pounds.  But  Miss  impress  won  the 
prize  with  what  she  calls  her  "bisquit 
hound,"  a  tiny  mite  no  "bigger  than  a 
man's   hand. 

While  Miss  Empress  is  perhaps 
best  known  in  this  country  for  her 
marvel'ous  portrayal  of  vampire  types, 
she  is  equally  as  good  in  boy  parts  and 
appears  to  advantage  as  a,  male  in 
evening  clothes.  In  addition  to  these 
acconnplishments  Miss  Empress  is  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  and  often  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  fascinating  Lina 
Cavalieri. 

Elsie  Janis  Dog  Lover 

Elsie  Janis,  perhaps  the  most  typical 
"athletic  American  girl"  on  the  stage, 
comes  by  her  love  of  dogs  naturally. 
She  keeps  quite  a  kennel  in  her  home 
.up  the  Hudson,  and  they  are  second 
I  only  to  horses  in  her  affection.  Miss 
Janis  is,  as  most  theatregoers  know,  an 
enthusiastic  horsewoman,  and  loves  the 
outdoor  life  in  nearly  all  its  forms. 

Dog   Hefen   Keller^s   Comrade 

Much  more  unusual  is  the  love  of 
dogs  displayed  by  Helen  Keller,  the 
wonderful  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  woman. 
Miss  Keller's  life  is  naturally  so  cir- 
cumscribed, so  difficult  is  it  for  her  to 
satisfy    the    craving    for    affection    that 

'  lies  at  the  heart  of  womankind,  that  it 
is    perhaps    not    surprising    to    find    her 

i  devoted  to  a  few  animals.  She  delights 
in    horseback    riding,    when    it    is    pos-- 

I  sible  for  her  to  indulge  in  it  with 
proper  companions,  and  her  dog  is  now- 
a-days  her  constant  comrade. 

Deaf  and  blind  at  the  age  of  19_ 
months,  Helen  Keller's  life  since  has 
been  an  unbroken  series  of  ,  triumph 
over    obstacles.    During    the    past    year 

i  she  has  taken  another  step  forward  in 
her  remarkable  career.  She  has  learned 

j  to    speak.      She     now     speaks      plainly 

i  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  last  seat  in 
the  balcony.^  And  she  is  to  speak  in- 
Boston  this  week.  Her  address  will  b«- 
preceded  by  the  story  of  her  life  by 
Mrs.   Anne.  S.   Macy. 

Lecture  for  School  Fund 

Mrs.  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sullivan)  has 
been  Miss  Keller's  teacher  and  com- 
panion for  26  years.  Mrs.  Macy  will  tell 
how  she  ca:me  to  teach  Miss  Keller, 
how  she  first  was  able  to  communicate 
with  the  child's  mind  through  a  natur-, 
al  craving  for  a  doll;  then  how  other 
words  and  ideas  came  one  by  one,  and 
[how  finally,  one  day,  the  whole  system 
of  finger  spelling  dawned  on  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  the  barrier  to  the  outside  world 
was  passed.  „ -^ 


^      Hden  Keller,  the    .^uudcilul  bliiicl, 

^^?  <i^l  and  dumb  young  woman,  who  <  .. , 

.^.M  has  of  late  years  learned  to  spTak  soV'li 

"^^5iLJ-"?l_she  is  able  to  address  an ;  audience 

She  is  shown  here  with  her  do 

P  who  is  a  constant  companion 


Miss  Keller's  lecture  will.be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Montessorl  School  in 
the  South  End.  It  is  planned  to  raise  a 
fund— about  $1000  to  begin  with— by 
means  of  which  thjs  school  may  be 
made  free  for  children  of  that  section 
who  desire  to  attend.  Already  a  wo- 
man's club  has  contributed  $50  and  a 
children's  society  $5. 

The  scmool  has  been  in  operation  sinc^ 
last  March.  During  that  time  Mrs.  Sara 
B.  Hayes,  the  directress,  has  devoted 
her  services  to  it  without  charge.  The 
present  arrangement  cannot  continue, 
however,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  small  permanent  fund. 
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Helen  Keller  to 

re  in  Aid  of 

ontessori 
ool 

By  Katherine  Brooks 

When  the  Montessori  system  Of 
education  first  cartie  to  be  talked 
about  on  this  side  of  the  water,  there 
were  not  lacking-  those  who  predicted 
that  it  was  only  an  educational 
fashion,  and  would  be  short-lived. 
Several  years  have  elapsed  since  then, 
and  whatever  the  opinion  on  the  nier- 
jits  of  the  system,  it  has  at  any  rate 
'passed  the  experimental  stage,  and 
proved  itiyelf  to  be  more  than  a  pass- 
ing- fad.  The  growth  of  the  work  in 
jthis  and  other  countries  ha.s  been 
gradual  and  constant,  and  another 
step  is  about  to  be  taken  in  Boston— 
the  establishment  of  a  free  Montes- 
sorl school  for  children. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 


j£trs.  John  Macy  (Anne  M.,  Sullivan), 
"Will  g-ive  a  lecture  in  Tremont  Temple 
tomorrow  evening-,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  institution.  Mrs.  Macy  will 
give  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  re- 
markable deaf  and  blind  girl,  who 
will  follow  with  an  address  on  "Hap- 
piness." Although  Miss  Keller  has 
long-  been  known  as  a  writer  and 
speaker,  it  is  only  recently  that  she 
has  been  able  to  address  large  audi^ 
ences  and  make  herself  heard  at  a,  ' 
distance.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
for  someone  to  reipeat  her  words, 
sentence  by  sentence,  as  was  done 
for  Mme.  iMontessori  herself  when 
she  lectured  in  Tremont  Temple  in 
Italian.  That  ]STTss  lielier"  sfTould 
have  learned  to  speak  at  all  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age, 
for  every  vocal  movement  that  comes 
naturally  to  the  normal  child  had  to 
be  learned  and  imitated  by  slow 
stages.  During  the  past  year  she  has 
taken  vocal  lessons  of  a  Boston  sing- 
ing teacher,  and  has  so  far  improved 
her  speaking  voice  that  she  can  now  . 
appear  alone  upon  the  lecture  plat- 
foz^m  and  give  her  address  without 
aid. 

At  the  close  she  answers  questions 
asked  from  the  floor,  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  her  by  her  teacher. 

Is  Already  Started 

The  free  Montessori  school  that  is 
projected  will  be  in  reality  a  continu- 
ation and  a  more  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  already  in  exist- 
ence. Last  year  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  Montessori  Educational  Assn. 
offered  to  establish  a  free  school,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  South 
End  House,  which  furnished  the 
place,'  a  school  was  begun  o'n  Noonan 
St.,  in  the  South  End.  A  three-story 
building,  such  as  is  used  in  that  lo- 
cality for  a  three-family  tenement, 
was  rented  by  the  settlement  for  a 
school.  It  was  begun  in  the  spring, 
.and  had  a  supplementary  term  of 
Six  weeks  in  the  summer.  It  has 
proved  most  successful  in  its  results 
with  the  children,  and  needs  only  j 
growth  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope ' 
of  the  work.  The  sponsors  of  thej 
movement  have  wisely  lefrained  from  j 
undertaking  any  more  than  could  bej 
carried  out  with  thoroughness,  andj 
the  initial  step  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
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Helen  Keller  and  Iier  teacher,  Mrs,  Macy 


plete  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  system,  under  condi- 
itions  not  unlike  those  in  which  it  was 
'Primarily  undertaken  by  Mme.  Mon- 
tessori  in  Home. 

To   many     the     Montessori  method 
'^means  only  a  new-fangled  kindergar- 
jten,    which   teaches   children   to   read 
,and  write  at  an  unusually  early  age. 
'As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  kin- 
dergarten, as  that  expression  is  g^n- 
erally  used;  it  is  intended  to  supplant 
the    ordinary    kindergarten    methods. 
It  is  true  that  childi'en  learn  to  read! 
and  write  at  three  and  four  years  of 
■age,    but    their    reading    and    writing] 
are  incidental,  as  it  were,  to  the  wori<i 
of  the  school.     What  they  learn  theyi 
learn     spontaneously,     because     they 
seek   it,    not   because   it   is   drummed 
into  their  heads. 

The  key-note  of  the  method  is  indi- 
vidual training.    There  are  no  classes, 
as  such.,    Mme.  Montessori  maintains 
that  the  child  knows  what  he  wants 
and  what  he  needs,  and  instinctively , 
seeks    it.      To    be    constantly    telling , 
him  "Stop,"  and  "Don't  touch,"  is  to  i 
arrest   his   development.     He   is   han- ' 
dicapped  badly  enough  in  his  growth 
by  the  mere  fact  that  most  utensils 
and  furniture  are  of  adult  size,  and  I 
clumsy  for  the  little  one  to  use.    The 
school  has.   therefore,   first  of  all  an  ! 
equipment  reduced  to  the  child's  size. 

Another  basic  principle  of  the  Mon- 
tessori method  is  the  training  of  the  | 
senses.     Through  color  and  form  the 
child   learns.     He   plays   with   letters, 
cut  out,  with  wooden  markers  pasted  ■ 
on    the    back   to    indicate    the    proper  [ 
alignment — that  is.  showing  that  "k"  | 
stands  above  the  line  and  "g"  below] 
it — and  with  these  for  a  sort  of  game 
he  makes  words,  at  first  meaningless, 
and  later,  as  he  finds  that  he  can  con- 
struet,    real   words,    correctly   spelled. 
From    playing    with    the  .letters    al- 
ready  formed   to   the   forming   of  his 
own  with  a  pencil,  is  the  next  logical 
step:  and  Avithout  being  aware  of  any 
actual    teachirig,    he    has    learned    to 
read  and  write.     The  objection  to  ap- 
plication  of   tliis   method   in   P^ngiish- 
speaking  coujitifes  is,  of  course,  that 
AVhile  Italian  spelling  is  phonetic  and 
regular,   J::ngli;-:,h  spelling  is  anything 
but  that,  and  cannot  be  taught  by  the 
•  same  methods. 

"Wooden   pegs   of  different   size??  fit- 
ting  into   different   sized    holes;    but-, 
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tons  and   buttonholes  to   De  lastenea 
together;   hooks  and  eyes;   ribbons  to 
be  tied  and  untied:  cards  of  different 
colors,  etc..  are  all  part  of  the  equip- 
ment by  whicli  the  beg^inner  is  taught 
to  recognize  color,  form,  and  size,  and 
to   acquire     manual     dexterity.      The ' 
child   chooses  what  he  shall  do,  and  i 
does    it    as    long    as    it    amuses    hint.) 
AVlien  he  has  done,  he  is  required  to  ' 
I)Ut  away  his  utensils.     He  sits  where 
lie  pleases,   and   only   for  as   long  as 
he  pleases,   replacing   his  chair  in  an 
orderly  position  when  he  has  finished. 
AVhen  the  day  is  over,  he  is  not  tired 
out  by  uncongenial  tasks,  but  rested 
and  diverted. 

Quiiicy  School  Was  lirst 

I  Mine.  Montessori  tried  her  system 
fii^st  with  certain  deficient  pupils  who 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  class  work 
of  normal  children.  They  were  fin- 
lally  sent  up  for  examination  with 
the  normal  children,  and  did  as  well 
as  the  latter.  The  logical  inference 
was:  If  deficient  pupils  can  learn  so 
readily  by  this  method,  how  much 
more  quickly  might  not  normal 
pupils  learn? 

The  new  school  on  Noonan  st.  is  not 
the  first  free  Montessori  school  to  be 
I  established  in  this  city.  For  two 
years  the  Quincy  School  on  Tyler  st. 
has  used  the  Montessori  method  with 
its  pupils  of  kindergarten  age,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Miss  Edith  C.  John- 
son, a  graduate  of  the  Montessoi'i 
School  in  Rome.  This  fall  the  work, 
still  under  Miss  Johnson,  has  re- 
verted to  the  kindergarten  method, 
with  modifications,  combining  what 
seems  best  in  both  systems.  The  rea- 
son for  this  change  was  that  under 
the  Montessori  equipment,  only  24 
pupils  could  be  accommodated,  and 
there  were  so  many  applicants  to 
enter  the  school  that  it  w'as  imprac- 
Iticable  to  continue  under  so  many 
limitations. 

In  the  South  End  School,  the  pupils 
will  work  under  surroundings  not  dis- 
similar to  those  of  their  own  homes. 
The  principal  will  be  Miss  Lucy 
Haley,a  Montessori  graduate,  former- 
[ly  of  Mystic,  Conn.  The  connection- 
of  the  work  with  a  settlement  is  con- 
sidered a  very  great  asset  to  both;  the 
Avork  thus  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is 
carried  on. 
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More  than  3000  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers'  Association  crowded  Festi- 
val Hall  at  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition 
on  Nov.  6  to  heai  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulft-VRff^Iacj',  speak 
at  the  Helen  Keller  day- celebration.  Alvin 
S.  Pope,  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, presented  Miss  Keller  and  Mr.3. 
Macy  with  the  gold  medals  given  by  the 
exposition.  Dr.  Marie  Montessori,  the 
great  Italian  teacher,  paid  tribute  to  Miss 
Keller  and  spoke  of  Mrs.  Macy  as  "the 
greatest  inspirer  of  all  teachers  of  our 
day." 

Miss  Keller  paid  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Macy 
as  "a  teacher  born,  one  that  aroused  in 
her  pupil  a  desire  to  know  more  than  she 
had  time  or  knowledge  to  teach."  Mrs. 
John  Hays  Hammond  and  members  ^•t 
the  Massachusetts  commission  gave  a 
dinner  in  the  Massachusetts  building  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Macy  and  Dr.  Montessori. 
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Lr9#«%obert  l5awson  Evans  of  Bos- 
toli  and  Surges  Point,  Beverly,  who 
is  at  the  exposition,  accompanied  by 
her  sisters,  the  Misses  Hunt,  was  thej 
honor  guest  at  one  of  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond's recent  luncheons.  Mrs.  Ham-j 
mond  gave  a  banquet  also  for  th© 
representatives  from  the  Argentine; 
government,  at  which  Mr.  Hammond 
was  also  present. 

The    presence    of   Mnie.    Montessori 
and  Miss  Helen  Keller  at  the  exposi- 

by  a  dinner  in  their  honor. 

Mrs.  Hammond  will  remain  as 
hostess  at  the  Massachusetts  build- 
ing until  Dec.  1.  Mrs.  Hammond's 
wonderful  success  as  an  occasional 
hostess  was  exemplified  the  past  sum 
mer  at  the  "Italian  Festa"  on  her 
Gloucester  estate  and  her  hospitality 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Go^f- 
ernors'  Congress. 
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When  the  Montessori  system  of 
ieducation  first  came  to  be  talked 
about  on  this  side  of  the  water,  there 
were,  not  lacking-  those  who  predicted 
that  it  was  only  an*  educational 
fashion,  and  would  be  short-lived. 
Several  years  have  elapsed  since  then, 
and  whatever  the  opinion  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  system,  it  has  at  any  rate 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and 
proved  itself  to  be  more  than  a  pass- 
ing, fad.  The  growth  of  the  work  in 
this  and  other  countries  has  been 
gradual  and  constant,  and  another 
vstep  is  about  to  be  taken  in  Boston— 
tlie  establishment  of  a  free  Montes- 
jsort  school  for  children. 
I  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  John  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sullivan), 
will  give  a  lecture  in  Tremont  Temple 
this  evening,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  institution.  Mrs.  Macy  will 
give  an, account  of  the  life  of  the  re- 
markable deaf  and  blind  girl,  who 
will  follow  with  an  address  on  "Hap- 
piness." Although  Miss  Keller  has 
long  been,  known  as  a  writer  and 
speaker,  it  is  only  recently  that  she 
has  been  able  to  address  large  audi- 
ences and  make  herself  heard  at  a 
distance.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
for  someone  to  repeat  her  words, 
sentence  by  sentence,  as  was  done 
for  Mme.  Montessori  herself  when 
she   lectured    in    Tremont    Temple    in 


T!aTIan.      That    Miss     Keller     should] 
have  learned  to  speak  at  all  is  con--j 
sidered  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age, 
for  every  vocal  movement  that  comes 
naturally  to  the  normal  child  had  to 
be-  learned    and     imitated    by     slow^ 
stages.    During  the  past  year  she  has' 
taken  vocal  lessons  of  a  Boston  sing-  j 
ing  teachef,  and  has  so  far  improved: 
'her  speaking  voice  that  she  can  now 
appear   alone  upon   the   lecture   plat- 
form   and   give   her   address   without 
aid. 

At  the  close  she  answers  questions 
asked  from  the  floor,  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  her  by  her  teacher. 

The  free  Montessori  school  that  is 
projected  will  be  in  reality  a  continu- 
ation and  a  more  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  already  in  exist- 
ence. Last  year  the  Boston  chapter: 
of  the  Montessori  Educational  Assn. I 
offered  to  establish  a  free  school,  andl 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  South 
End  House,  which  furnished  the 
place,  a  school  was  begun  on  Noonan 
St.,  in  the  South  End.  A-  three-story 
building,  such  as  is  used  in  that  lo- 
cality for  a  three-family  tenement, 
was  rented  by  the  settlement  for  a 
school.  It  was  begun  in  the  spring, 
and  had  a  supplementary  term  of 
six  weeks  in  the  summer.  It  has 
proved  most  successful  in  its  results 
with  the  children,  and  needs  only 
growth  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  work.  The  sponsors  of  the 
movement  have  wisely  refrained  from 
undertaking  any  more  than  could  be 
carried  out  with  thoroughness,  and 
the  initial  step  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  test  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  system,  under  condi- 
tions not  unlike  those  in  which  it  was 
primarily  undertaken  by  Mme.  Mon- 
tessori in  Rome. 

To  many  the  Montessori  method 
means  only  a  new-fangled  kindergar- 
ten, which  teaches  children  to  read 
and  write  at  an  unusually  early  age. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  kin- 
dergarten, as  that  expression  is  gen- 
erally used;  it  is  intended  to  supplant 
the  ordinary  kindergarten  methods. 
It  is  true  that  children  learn  to  read 
and  wriiie  at  three  and  four  years  of 
age,  but  their  reading  and  writing 
are  incidental,  as  it  were,  to  the  work 
of  the  school.  What  they  learn  theyl 
learn,    spontaneously,     because     theyl 


[seek   It,   not   because   it   is   drummed 
into  their  heads. 

The  key-note  of  the  metliod  is  indi- 
!  vidua!  training.    Tliere  are  no  classes, 
[as  such.     Mme.  Montessori  maintains 
I  that  the  child  knows  what  he  wants 
and  what  he  needs,  and  instinctively 
!  seeks    it.      To    be    constantly    telling 
[him  "Stop,"  and  "Don't  touch,"  is  to 
arrest  his   development.     He  is  han- 
dicapped badly  enough  in  his  growth 
by  the  mere  fact  that  most  utensils 
and  furniture  are  of  adult  size,  and 
clumsy  for  the  little  one  to  use.     The 
school  has,   therefore,   first  of  all  an 
equipment  reduced  to  the  child's  size. 

Another  basic  principle  of  the  Mon- 
tessori method  is  the  training  of  the 
senses.  Through  color  and  form  the 
child  learns.  He  plays  with  letters, 
cut  out,  with  wooden  markers  pasted 
on  the  back  to  indicate  the  proper 
alignment — that  is,  showing  that  "k" 
stands  above  the  line  and  "g"  below 
it — and  with  these  for  a  sort  of  game 
he  makes  words,  at  first  meaningless, 
and  later,  as  he  finds  that  he  can  con- 
struct, real  words,  correctly  spelled. 
From  t>laying  with  the  letters  al- 
ready formed  to  the  forming  of  his 
own  with  a  pencil,  is  the  next  logical 
step;  and  without  being  aware  of  any 
actual  teaching,  he  has  learned  to 
read  and  write.  The  objection  to  ap- 
plication of  this  method  in  English- 
speaking  countries  is,  of  course,  that 
while  Italian  spelling  is  phonetic  and 
regular,  English  spelling  is  anything 
but  that,  and  cannot  be  taught  by  the 
same  methods. 

Wooden  pegs  of  different  siz^  fit- 
ting into  different  sized  holes;  but- 
tons and  buttonholes  to  be  fastened 
together;  hooks  and  eyes;  ribbons  to 
be  tied  and  untied;  cards  of  different 
colors,  etc.,  are  all  part  of  the  equip- 
ment by  which  the  beginner  is  taught 
to  recognize  color,  form,  and  size,  and 
to  acquire  manual  dexterity.  The 
child  chooses  what  he  shall  do,  and 
does  it  as  long  as  it  amuses  him. 
When  he  has  done,  he  is  required  to 
put  away  his  utensils.  He  sits  where 
he  pleases,  and  only  for  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  replacing  his  chair  in  an 
orderly  position  when  he  has  finished. 
When  the  day  is  over,  he  is  not  tired 
out  by  uncongenial  tasks,  but  rested 
and  diverted. 

Mme.  Montessori  tried  her  system 
first  with  certain  deficient  pupils  who 


cMia^ol'IKe^pup  with  the  class  work 
of  normal  children.  They  were  fin- 
ally 'sent  up  for  examhiation  with 
the  normal  children,  and  did  as  well 
as  the  latter.  The  logical  Inference 
was:  If  deficient  pupils  can  learn  so 
readily  by  this  method,  how  much 
more  quickly  might  not  normal 
pupils  learn? 

The  new  school  on  Noonan  st.  is  not 
the  first  free  Montessori  school  to  be 
established  in  this  city.  Fo^  two 
years  the  Quincy  School  on  Tyler  st. 
has  used  the  Montessori  method  with 
its  pupils  of  kindergarten  age,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Miss  Edith  C.  John- 
son, a  graduate  of  the  Montessori 
School  in  Rome.  This  fall  the  work, : 
still  under  Miss  Johnson,  has  re-  j 
verted  to  the  kindergarten  method,' 
with  modifications,  combining  what 
seems  best  Jn  both  systems.  The  rea- 
son for  this  change  was  that  under 
the  Montessori  equipment,  only  24 
pupils  could  be  accommodated,  and 
there  were  so  many  applicants  to 
enter  the  school  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  continue  under  so  many 
limitations. 


HOW  SHE  TAUGHT 
HELEN  KELLER 


Mrs.  Macy  Applied  Principles  of 

Montessori  System— Blind 

Girl  Lectures. 


|,  In  Tremont  Temple,  last  evening,  the 
fwonderful   story   of   Helen    Kellar's   life 
was  told  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy,  In  its  relation  to  the  Montes-, 


sori  idea,  and  Miss  Kellar  herself  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "Happiness.  "  The 
occasion  was  for  the  benelit  of  the  free 
Montessori  school  in  Boston. 
.  Alfred  E.  Burt'i^r.,  dean  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  pre- 
;  sided,  and  explained  briefly  the  Mon- 
Itessori  idea,  saying  that  all  educators 
lagred  that  their  chief  aim  was  to  get 
khe  pupil  to  want  to  learn,  but  they  dif- 
ifered.  as  to  method.  Our  present  day 
method,  still  in  essence,  he  said,  was  a 
combinatipn  of  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  the  rod— or  the  principle  of  fear— and 
I  prizes,  or  the  principle  of  rivalry  and 
[ambition.  "This  system,"  ho  said, 
"makes  it  very  likely  that  the  most 
docile  pupil  with  the  inost  retentive 
memory  will  carry  off  the  hiAhest  prizes. 
But  it  is  dawining:  upon  many  of  us 
that  the  best  method,  above  all  others, 
'would  be  to  create  in  the  pupil  the  keen 
desire  to  learn,  impelled  by  the  feeling 
that  knowledge  Is  an  essential  to  him.  so 
that  every  school  hour  would  discover 
the  pupil  as  alert,  and  inquisitive,  and 
jwith  all  his  senses  keenly  aroused  as 
lln  the  play  hour." 

The  particular  purpose  of  Mrs.  Macy'.s 
lecture  was  to  bring  out  the  relation 
of  the  marvel  of  Miss  Keller's  develop- 
ment to  the  Montessori  method  of  edu- 
cation. Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  Mme.  Montessori, 
and  the  latter's  l)Ook  was  not  printed 
till  years  after  the  education  of  Miss 
Keller  was  practically  attained,  but  the 
principle  now  inculcated  by  the  Montes- 
sori method  and  that  followed  by  Mrs. 
Macy  was  the  same:  in  the  teaching  of 
Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Macy  earlj^  discov- 
ered that  traditional  discipline  and  reg- 
iular  study  benumbed  the  child's  mind. 
Iso  tliese  were  abandoned.  "I  changed 
the  lesson  as  soon  as  Helen  began  to 
lose  interest.  I  learned  that  it  was 
only  a  waste  of  time  to  undertake  to 
try  to  make  her  do  svms  when  she 
wanted  to  sail  a  boat;  it  was  better  to 
study  navigation.  Soon  we  were  pro- 
gressing so  fast  that  it  seemed  almost 
too  pleasant,  and  I  was  afraid  that  un- 
der so  seemingly  a  haphazard  plan  her 
mind  would  not  be  properly  disciplined; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  people  began 
to  compare  Helen's  progress  with  that 
of  normal  children  and  find  with  sur- 
prise how  much  ahead  Helen  was. 

Best  for   Normal   Child. 

"Then  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that 
this  same  system  would  really  be  the 
best  for  the  normal  child.  It  is  the 
child's  prerogative  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  only  thorough  being  allowed  free- 
dom can  he  develop  true  initiative  of  his 
own,  and  self-control,  and  learn  to  dis- 


cipline  himself.  The  schoolrooms  spoil] 
the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  child,  andj 
give  no  opportunity  for  the  creative  In-j 
Stinct  to  develop.  He  is  deluged  withl 
accomplished  facts  Instead  of  being  en- 
couraged to  find  out  things  for  himself. ' 
In  the  school  of  the  future  the  child  will 
be  the  figure  of  chief  importance,  rather j 
than  pedagogy,  and  he  will  be  permitted! 
to  develop  his  natural  tendencies." 

Mrs.  Macy  has  just  met  Mme.  Mon- 
tessori  in  San  Francisco  and  quoted  the 
latter  as  saying  of  Miss  Keller: 

"She  is  a  living  example  of  the  po- 
tency of  the  system." 

Miss  Keller,  following  Mrs.  Mac}',  read 
questions  by  holding  her  fingers  on  Mrs. 
Macy's  lips  and  then  answer  them  or- 
ally. Asked  if  she  was  aware  of  the  ap- 
plause. Miss  Keller  replied:  "O  yes.  be- 
cause I  have  ears  In  my  feet."  (The 
vibrations  reached  her  through  the 
floor.)  Asked  If  she  wa  sa  suffragist,! 
she  replied,  very  emphatically,   "Yes."     ! 

"Were  you  disappointed  in  the  vote?"] 

"Yes,  disappointed,  but  not  beaten,"' 
she  replied,  with  a  bright  smile.  "I  find 
that  men  are  so  chivalrous  we  ahall  have 
to  fight  on." 

She  answered  questions  about  the  San 
Francisco  exposition  which  she  has  just 
visited;  and,  in  reply  to  a  man  In  the 
audience,  concerning  acquaintance  with 
Mark  Twain,  told  of  his  "splendid  let- 
ters" to  her,  and  her  visit  to  his  beau- 
tiful heme,  and  how  he  read  "Eve's 
Diary"  to  her.  ,    ; 

The  last  question  was:  "Are  you  happy 
yourself?"  to  which  she  replied,  v/ith  a 
smile— "O  yes;  yet  there  is  so  much 
needless  suffering  in  the  world  that  it 
makes  me  unhappy." 

Robert  A,  Woods,  explained  the  needs 
of  the  new  Montessori  school  In  Boston, 
and  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  funds, 
stereopticon  pictures  of  the  Boston 
school  and  mpving  pictures  of  the  New 
York  school  were  shown. 


DesYVlolneS.  lau.> 'Recg.'tster-. 


Noted  Blin^  Gitl  ^ill  Lecture  in 
""■Coliseum- 
Helen  Keller,  the  noted  blind  girl, 
once  deaf  and  dumb,  who  learned  to 
talk,  will  give  a  lecture  at  the  Coli- 
seum Jan.  28. 

She  comes  to  Des  Moines  by  invi- 
tation of  the  board  of  the  Women's 
and  Children's  hospital  and  the  wom- 
en of  the  Centi-al  Church  of  Christ.    , 
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HOW  HELEN  KELLER'S 
T 


Mrs,  Macy  Applied  Principles 
of  Montessori  System- 
Blind  Girl  Lectures,  ■ 


WRENTHAM,  Nov.  13.— This  morning's 
Boston  Herald  had  the  following"  article 
relative  to  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Annie  SulK^'Si.tf^'Mafcy: 

In  Tremont  Temple,  last  evening,  the 
wonderful  story  of  Helen  Keller's  life 
was  told  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sul- 
livan INIacy,  in  its  relation  to  the  Montes- 
sori idea,  and  Miss  Keller  herself  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "Happiness."  The 
ooccasion  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  free 
Montessori  school  in  Boston. 

The  particular  purpose  of  Mrs.  Macj^'s 
lecture  was  to  bring  out  the  relation 
of  the  marvel  of  Miss  Keller's  develop- 
ment to  the  Montessori  method  of  edu- 
cation. Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  Mm.e.  Montessori, 
and  the  latter's  book  was  not  printed 
till  years  after  the  education  of  Miss' 
Keller  was  practically  attained,  but  the 
principle  now  inculcated  by  the  Montes- 
sori method  and  that  followed  by  Mrs. 
Macy  was  the  S3.me;  in  the  teaching  of 
Miss  \Keller,  Mrs.  Macy  early  discov- 
ered that  traditional  discipline  and  reg- 
ular study  benumbed  the  child's  mind, 
so  these  were  abandoned.  "I  changed 
the  lesson  as  soon  as  Helen  began  to  lost? 
interest.  I  learned  that  it  was  only  A 
waste  of  time  to  undertake  to  try  to  make 
her  do  sums  when  she  wanted  to  sail  a 
boat;  it  was  better  to  study  navigation. 
Soon  we  were  progressing  so  fast  that  it 
I  seemed  almost  too  pleasant,  and  I.  was 
afraid  that  under  so  seemingly  a  haphaz- 
ard plan  her  mind  would  not  be  properly 
disciplined;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
people  began  to  compare  Helen's  progress 
with  that  of  normal  children  and  find 
with  surprise  how  much  ahead  Helen 
was.  " 


Best    For   Normal    Child. 

"Then  it  beg-an  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
this  same  system  would  really  be  tho 
best  for  the  normal  child.  It  is  the  child's 
^prerogative  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
only  through  being  allowed  freedom  can 
he  develop  true  initiative  of  his  own,  and 
self-control,  and  learn  to  discipline  him- 
self. The  school  rooms  spoil  the  fine  en- 
thusiasm of  the  child,  and  give  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  creative  instinct  to  develop. 
He  is  deluged  with  accomplished  facts  in- 
stead of  being  encouraged  to  find  out 
things  for  himself.  In  the  school  of  tha 
future  the  child  will  be  the  figure  of  chief 
importance,  rather  than  pedagogy,  and  he 
will  be  permitted  to  develop  his  natural 
tendencies." 

Mrs.    Macy    has    just    met    Mme     Mon-  j 
tessori  in  San  Francisco  and  quoted  the 
latter  as  saying  of  Miss  Keller: 

"She  is  a  living  example  of  the  potency 
of  the  system." 

Miss  Keller,  following  Mrs.  Macy,  read 
questions  by  holding  her  fingers  on  Mrs. 
Macy's  lips  and  then  answering  them  or- 
ally. Asked  if  she  was  aware  of  the  ap- 
plause, Miss  Keller  replied:  "O  yes,  be- 
cause I  have  ears  in  my  feet."  (The 
vibrations  reached  her  through  the  floor.) 
Aeked  if  she  was  a  suffragist,  she  replied, 
very  emphatically,  "Yes." 

"Were   you   disappointed   in   the  vote?" 

"Yes,  disappointed,  but  not  beaten," 
she  replied  with  a  bright  smile.  "I  find 
that  men  are  so  chivalrous  we  shall  have 
to  fight  on." 

She  answered  questions  about  the  San 
Francisco  exposition  which  she  has  just 
visited;  and,  in  reply  to  a  man  in  th.e 
audience,  concerning  acquaintance  with 
Mark  Twain,  told  of  his  "splendid  let- 
ters" to  her,  and  her  visit  to  his  beauti- 
ful home,  and  how  he  read  "Eve's  D4ary" 
to  her. 

'  The  last  question  was:  "Are  you  happy 
yourself?"  to  which  she  replied,  with  a 
smile,  "O  yes;  yet  there  is  so  much  need- 
less suffering  in  the  world  that  It  makes 
me  unhappy." 

Robert  A.  Woods  explained  the  needs 
of  the  new  Montessori  school  in  Boston, 
and  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  funds, 
Stereoptlcon  pictures  of  the  Boston 
school  and  moving  pictures  of  the  New 
York  school  were  shown.  i 


Bostow,    YKaoss.,   Gtlobe^ 
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LEN  KELLER 
FEELS JPPLAUSE 

Lectures  on  Her  Idea 
of  "Happiness.*' 

Regrets  Defeat  of  Suffrage; 
Says  Figlit  Is  Not  Ended. 

Has  Improved  Much  in  Her 
Speaking  in  Last  Year, 


■Por  the  benefit  of  the  Free  Montessorl 
School  in  this  city,  Helen  Keller  gave 
a  remarkable  lecture  upon  "Happiness" 
last  evening  in  Tremont  Temple,  pre- 
ceded by  the  story  of  her  life  and  edu- 
cation by  Mrs  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her 
teacher  and  constant  companion  for  the 
past  28  3'ears. 

Miss  Keller  was  received  with  the 
greatet  cordiality  by  the  audience  and 
explained,  when  asked  if  she  could  feel 
the  applause,  that  she  had  "ears  in  lier 
feet."  Although  her  voice  is  monoto- 
'^ous  and  certain  words  are  difficult  to 
understand,  she  succeeded  in  conveying 
her  ideas  to  her  hearers.  Her  speech  Is 
^aid  by  Mrs  Macy  to  have  improved 
greatly  in  the  past  year. 

When  she  first  appeared  upon  the 
platform  last  evening  Miss  Keller  an- 
swered a  series  of  questions  put  to  her 

by  Mrs  Macy,  demonstrating  her  ability 
to  understand  the  spoken  word  through 
her  sense  of  feeling.  She  expressed  her 
regret  over  the  defeat  of  suffrage  in 
this  State,  adding  that  it  is  not  beaten 
yet.  "We  are  going  to  fight  on,"  she 
declared. 


"I  cannot  see  your  faces  or  hear  your 
voices,"  said  Miss  Keller  at  the  begin- 
ning- of  her  address,  "but  I  know  that 
you  are  all  about  me  and  it  makes  me 
very  happy  to  know  that  you  have  come 
here.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  be- 
cause there  is  daylight  in  my  soul.  Re- 
solve to  do  something  each  day  that  yx)u 
will  be  glad  to  remember;  that  is  real 
happiness. 

"I  see  the  selfishness  of  men  exempli- 
fied in  the  present  horrible  war  and  I 
feel  sad  that  there  should  be  so  much 
needless  suffering,  but  good  is  stronger 
than  evil  and  light  will  prevail  over 
darkness." 

Mrs  Macy  In  preparing  the  audience 
for  Miss  Keller's  appearance  ui^on  the 
platform,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  her  life 
from  the  time  that  she  first  saw  her,  28 
years  ago,  as  a  child  <pf  six,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb.  She  told  of  Miss  Keller's 
early  education,  her  keenness  in  nlaster- 
ing  the  system  of  finger  spelling  and  of 
the  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  she  overcame  in  acquiring  a  col- 
lege education. 

By  far  the  greatest  task  In  her  educa- 
tion, Mrs  Macy  explained,  has  been  that 
of  teaching  her  to  talk.  "The  results 
v/hich  have  now  been  achieved  through 
Helen  Keller's  indomitable  will  and  un- 
failing patience,"  she  said,  "form  the 
greatest  individual  achievement  in  the 
M^hole  history  of  education. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  head  of  the  South 
End  House,  discussed  the  work  of  the 
Free  IMontessori  School  in  Boston,  pic- 
tures of  which  were  shown  upon  ttie 
screen.  Motion  pictures  of  the  New 
York  Free  Montessori  School  were  also 
shown. 

The  evening's  program  was  opened  by 
some  introductory  remarks  by  Dean  Al- 
fred E.  Burton  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 
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i|JIis&.  Keller  lo  be  Here 
November  23 

Mi>?s  HpIpu  Keller,  the  widely  known 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  will  bo  in 
Trenton  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
28,  in  Association  hall,  and  at  that  time 
will  demonstrate  her  accomplishments, 
Ahich  have  been  acquired  through  many 
^ears  of  faithful   practice. 

No  longer  dumb,  ^Nlh^s  Keller  will  teU 
)f  her  life  and  what  she  has  done  to  at- 
ain  such  results.  ITpr  keen  mind  and 
uick  wit  have  done  much  to  aid  her  in 
ler  work,  and  whatever  she  has  to  say 
t'ill  be  of  interest. 


i 


7Vo\/ewvbe.-r   I3>.l^l5 

misskeher 
hears  with 
feet's  ears 

<     % 

Tells  Audience  How 

She  Knows  of 

Applause 


"I  am  not  afraid  of  darkness,  for 
there  is  daylight  in  my  soul,  and  I 
feel  sad  only  because  there  is  so  much 
needless  suffering  in  the  world.  I 
see  the  selfishness  of  men  exempli- 
fied in  their  brutal  wars,  but  there 
must  be  some  good  in  it  some  "place, 
for  good  is  stronger  than  evil  and 
light  is  stronger  than  darkness,"  said 
Miss  Helen  Keller  at  Tremont  Temple 
last  night. 


QUESTIONED  BY  MRS.  MACY 

Migs  Keller  appeared  on  the  lecture 
platform  garbed  In.  a  becoming  gown. 
On  the  platform  were  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Ma^y,  who  has  been  her  teacher 
for  the  past  28  years,  and  to  whose 
patience  and  devotion  Miss  Keller  at- 
tributes her  accomplishments;  Dean 
Alfred  K.  Burton  of  Technology,  and 
Robert  A.  Woods  of  the  South  End 
House. 

'    Before   beginning     her     lecture     Mlsa 
Keller   r€ad    Mrs.    Macy's  UpB,   demon*; 


stratlhg  to  thd  audience  the  manner  In 
which  she  was  taught  to  apeak,  and 
she  prefaced  her  address  toy  answer- 
ing- questions  put  to  her  by  Mm, 
Macy. 

"Are  you  a  suffragist?"  asked  Mrs. 
Macy. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Keller,  "I  am  an 
ardent   one." 

Her  enunciation  was  wonderful  and 
the  dropping  of  a  pin  could  be  heard 
in  the  spacious  hall,  so  eager  to  get 
every  word  was  the  audience.  While 
her  voice  was  far  from  that  of  '^he 
normali  being,  it  was  perfectly  audible 
in  all  parts  of  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Macy  next  asked  her  If  ehe  was 
disappointed  at  what  the  voters  did  to 
suffrage  election  day.  "Yes,"  said  Miss 
Keller,  "I  am  disappointed,  but  not 
beaten.  I  find  that  men  are  90  chival- 
rous that  we  will  have  to  fight  on." 

This  last  evoked  a  storm  of  applause 
from  the  audience  which  was  mostly 
female,  whereupon  Mrs.  Macy  asked 
if  she  could  tell  when  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. 

'"Yes,"    said    Miss    Keller,    "My    feet 
have  ears." 


ItLL  m  SHY 


Miifejcal  selections  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Adeline  K.  Messerschmitt,  the  well 
known  harpist  of  this  city,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Helen  Keller,  the  girl  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  at  Association  hall 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November  23,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  program  compaittee 
of  the  Contemporary  club,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Maxwell,  chairman.  Miss  Messerschmitt 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  musicians  of 
the  city  and  possesses  great  ability  as  a 
harpist. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied  by 
tier  life  long  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy 
(Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan),  who  will  tell 
if  her  experiences  with  this  interesting 
)upil,  who  has  been  in  her  constant 
companionship  and  tutelage  from  the 
ime   Plelen   was   7   years   of   age.      Mrs.  1 


Macy  will  be  followed  by  Miss  Keller, 
ivho  will  relate  with  her  own  lips  the 
real  story  of  her  lif  •.  a  story  that  in  its 
revelation  of  fin-^  isibilities,  of  in- 
domitable courage  .  oatience,  of  a  per- 
fect mind  struggling  iv  the  light,  carries 
a  message  of  rare  inspiration. 

Probably  no  woman  holds  a  firmer 
'place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  than 
Helen  Keller.  Deaf  and  blind,  and  for 
many  years,  dumb,  Miss  Keller  has  won 
the^^ympathy  and  love  of  countless  people 
injte.ll  classes  of  life.  And  now  that  she 
htts  at  last  acquired  the  power  of  speech, 
^e  delights  in  expressing  to  her  audience 
her  joy  in  what  she  calls  her  "new  birth," 
the  dawn  of  what  to  her  is  a  new  exist- 
ence. 


lXtuc.a.>     yi.^,.    Obsevv/e-r. 


HELEN    KELLER   FRIdAy   EVENING. 

Famous   Blind   Woman    Will    Speak      in 
Curtis  Hall  in  This  City. 

HiftleT^Kellej^^e  deaf  and  blind  girl 
whon^^SfflP^^perfected  her  speaking, 
voice  so  that  she  can  address  large  au- 
diences, often  astonishes  even  her  close 
friends  by  her  apt  comparisons  and  de- 
scriptions of  things  with,  which  her  in- 
firmities preclude  personal  experience') 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
term. 

While  still  in  college 'at  Radcliffe  she' 
wrote:   "Have  you  ever    been  9,t  seen  in 
a  dense  fog",  when  it  seemed  a*  ^.  a  tan- 
gible wliite   darkness  shut  you    in,    and, 
the     great     ship,   tense     and     anxious,  j 
groped  her  way  toward  shore  with  plum-  i 
met  and  sounding  line,  and  you  waited 
with  beating  heart  for  something  to  hap- 
pen? I  was  like  that  ship  before  niv  ed- 
ucation began,  only  I  was  without  coni-^ 
pass   or   sounding-line,    and    no    way    o?; 
knowing     how  near     the  harbor     was."^ 
Prom  a  blank,  a  darkness  that  has  a.l-i 
ways    surrounded  her,  she  gives  forth  aj 
message  that  is  full  of  a  sunshine  which 
she  in  her  blindness  sees  more  fully  than 
do  -many  who  have  light.  It  is  a  message 
addressed  po  those,  w^ho  having  eyes,  see 
not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one 
can    hear   Helen    Keller's   optim'sm   and 
cheerfulness    without    being    profoundly 
thankful  for  what  arc  deemed  to  be  or- 
dinary faculties  of  life. 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  before  an  au- 
dience  at    Curtis   Hall.    Friday    evening. 


'3Srov.  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col- 
'legriate  Alumnae  Association,  with  her 
lifelong-  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan -Mac  y,  whose  patient  and  love 
have  made  her  pupil  what  she  is  to-day. 
Mrs.  Macy  will  tell  the  story  of  her  long;' 
association  with  Helen  Keller,  after 
Vvfhich  Miss-  Keller  will  herself  address 
the  audience,  and  afterward  answer 
whatever  questions  may  be  asked.  The 
entire  program  is  ono  of  profound  in- 
terest. 
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UELOJ  KELLER  COMING 


She  Will  be  at   Oiirtis's   Next  Friday 

E'vening;. 

The  appearance  of  Helen  Keller,  to 
which  the  public  has  been  looking 
forward  for  some  time,  will  take  place  \ 


at  Curtis  Han,^Novei»ber  19,  at  8 
o'clock.  Ceaseless  practice  has  made 
Miss  Keller's  articulation  so  distinct 
,that,  at  her  last  lecture  in  Boston,  she 
'was  heard  with  i^erfect  ease  in  every 
corner  of  the  Tremont  Temple — one 
of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the 
country.  Of  this  Boston  appearance 
the  papers  had  much  to  say:  "'She 
held  a  gl^eat  audience  spellbound  with 
spoken  words  from  lips  that  long-  were 
dumb,"  said  one.  Another  stated  that 
''A  throng  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
Tremont  Temple  sat  enthraled  while 
'Miss  Keller  spoke  with  the  voice  she 
has  labored  with  for  20  years  to  artic- 
ulate her  meaning.  A  third  concluded 
with:  "It  was  as  if  some  mystic 
oracle  had  spoken.  One  got  a  neNv 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  voice  and  tike 
power  of  the  spoken  word  after  heat- 
ing Helen  Keller."  Miss  Keller  will 
be  preceded  by  her  almost  lifelor^g 
teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  John  Maqy, 
who  will  relate  the  story  of  her  pupil's 
life  struggles  and  successes.  When  ;  it 
is  remembered  that  It  has  taken  Mi'""* 
Keller  2  0  years  of  constant  effort 
be  able  to  make  herself  easily  unde 
stood  by  an  audience,  we  can  imagi 
her  joy  at  being  able  finally  to  spe 
[to  her  unnumbered  friends. 

Miss  Keller  and  her  friend,  M 
Macy,  come  to  this  city  under  the  i 
spices  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  . 
sociation  of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 


iXJ  OQyuSOcK.e't  ,  T^.  I.>    Ca^tU. 
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SEEKING  AID  OF  HELEN  KELJLER 

Joseph  J.  Ettor,  tlwT.  w:  W.  or- 
ganizer, was  in  Wrentham  yesterday 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl, 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  Hillstrom,  the 
I.  W.  W.  poet  who  is  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  date  of  the  eecution  has  been 
set  for  next  Friday,  and  speakers  all 
over  the  country  are  working  hard 
to  get  a  second  postponement  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  case. 

Miss  Keller  became  interested  at 
once,  and  sent  telegrams  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson   and   to     Gov.     Spry    of 

itr-uh.  {\ 
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Wonderful     Student     and     Teacher     Will 
Speak    Here    Friday    Evening. 

Helen  Keller,  in  her  first  appearance 
in  Curtis  Hall,  Friday  evening,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  willi 
show  the  general  public  that  sensitive- 1 
ness  of  her  hands  which  her  friends  have 
been  familiar  with  for  many  years. 

From  infancy  Helen'  Keller's- -f  hands 
have  served  her  as  ej'^es  and  ears;  .her 
finger-tips  are  so  acutely  sensitive  that 
she  cannoit  only  read  character  In  the 
hands  of  those  she  meets,  but  seldom 
makes  a  mistake  in  remembering  people 
by  the  touch  of  .their  hands.;  ,/  ,    '•^  'i 

'Miss    Keller    will    be    accompanied    bj"! 
her    lifelong    friend    and     teacher,'"  Mrs. 
John .  Macy    (Miss   Anna   Sullivan),   who 
will  prelude  Miss  Keller's  remark^- with 
an    account    of    her    remarkable    life    de- 
velopments— she    has     been     with    iMissj 
Keller  ever  since  Helen  Was  seven,  years 
oicl — telling  of  her  acquisition  of  speech,] 
her  preparation  for,  and  graduation  from 
college,  and  her   jonquest  ovfer  seerhingly  j 
nnconquprah!'^    pb^^^ir-;^!     riifpfultiefe    and 
ira^t'osaib'iliti' 


Ka^wt-u oK.e'C- ,    iv.T.,   w)i^w\eS- 
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ENLISTED  BY  I.  W.  I 

Appeals  to  Wilson  to  Save  Poet 

— Wires  In  Behalf  of 

J-lillstrom. 


WRENTHAM.  Nov.  17.— Joseph  J.  Et- 
jtor,  the  I.  W.  W.  organizer,  came  here 
Tuesday  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Miss 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl,  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  Hillstrom,  the  I.  vV. 
W.  poet  who  is  under  sentence  of  death 
I  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  The  date  of  the  execution  has  been  set 
for  next  Friday,  and  speakers  all  over 
the  country  are  working  hard  to  get  a 
second  postponement  and  investigation  of 
the  case. 

Miss  Keller  became  intierested  at  once, 
land  sent  telegrams  to  President  Wilson 
and  to  Gov.  Spry  of  Utah.  To  the  Presi- 
dent she  telegraphed: 

"I  believe  that  Joseph  Hillstrom  haa 
I  not  had  a  fair  trial  and  that  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  is  unjust.  I  appeal  to 
you  as  the  official  father  of  all  the  peo- 
ple to  use  your  great  power  and  influence 
to  save  one  of  the  nation's  helpless  ones. 
A  stay  of  execution  will  give  time  to  in- 
vestigate! a  new  trial  will  give  the  man 
the  justice  to  which  the  laws  the  land 
entitl,e   him." 

The  message  to  Gov.  Spry  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Believing  in  the  high  sense  of  justice 
and  honor  of  the  people  of  Utah,  am 
sure  no  Intelligent  citizjen  among  them 
is  satisfied  that  Joseph  Hillstrom  has 
had  a  fair  trial.  Among  the  laws  which 
they  must  loyally  uphold  is  the  r'ght  of 
every  person  within  the  jurisdiction  tq 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  Believe  youj 
owe  it  to  your  state  and  to  the  cause  ot\ 
ijustice  to  give  more  time  for  investiga-, 
Ition  and  a  new  trial."  __— — 


CluvytTovA  .   7V>  M^.  >  Co-u-Tuef 
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Hekn  Keller  Coming  Friday  Eve. 

Helen  Ketj^r,  the  deaf,  dumb 
aiKl  blind  young(  woman,  who  has 
been  highly  educated  through  the 
persistence  and  devotion  of  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  will  appeal^ 
in  Utiea  this  week  Friday,  Nov- 
ember 19,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  Curtis 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Asisociation  of  'Collegiate  Alum- 
nae, of  which  Mrs.  W.  M.  Car- 
ruth  of  Clinton  is  secretary.  Thj 
tickets  for  Miss  Keller's  lecturl 
will  be  50  cents,  with  reservec 
seats  at  $1.00.  They  are  for  sale 
ajt  Allen's  hardware  store,  King's 
news  room,  and  by  members  of 
the  A.  C.  A. 


Jposto  w.   Wtau^^.,  "R.e><^o-rcL 


Helen  Keller 
Appetd^-for 
Hillstrom's  Life 

WRJSNTHAM,  Nov.  17.— Helen  Kel- 
ler has  telegraphed  to  President  Wil- 
son and  Gov.  Spry  of  Utah,  asking 
them  to  stay  the  execution  of  Joseph 
Hillstrom,  who  is  under  sentence  to 
be  shot  in  Salt  Lake  (^ity  Friday 
morniijg.  Joseph  Ettor  visited  Miss 
Keller  and  related  the  history  of  the 
trial  and  the  character  of  the  evi- 
dence on  v/hich  the  young  I.  W.  W. 
poet  was  convicted  of  murder. 

In  her  telegram  to  the  President 
Miss  Keller  says,  "I  believe  that  Jo- 
seph Hillstrom  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial,   and  that  the  sentence  imposed 


upon  him  is  unjust.  T  appeal  to  you 
as  official  father  of  all  the  people  to 
use  your  great  power  and  influence 
to  save  one  of  the  nation's  helpless 
'son#'  .  Stay  of  execution  will  give 
tlmfe  to  investigate,  and  a,  new  trial 
will  give  the  man  the  justice  to  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  entitle  him." 

In  the  telegram  to  Gov.  Spry  she 
says,  "I  believe  in  the  high  sense  of 
justice  of  th^  people  of  Utah,  and  I 
am  sure  that  no  citizen  among  them 
is  satisfied  that  Joseph  Hillstrom 
has  had  a  fair  trial." 


Helen  Keller,  whose  appearance  in 
this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Collegiate  Alumnae  Association  is  an- 
rounced  for  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 19,  at  Curtis  Hall,  was  speaking 
some  time  ago  about  the  manual  al- 
phabet by  means  of  which  her  friends 
"talk"  to  her,  and  which  is  a  mystery 
to  the  average  person  who  sees  her 
in   conversation. 

"One  who  reads  or  talks  to  me 
spells  with  his  hands,  using  the  single 
hand  manual  alphabet  generally  em- 
ployed by  the  deaf.  I  place  my  hand 
on  the  hand  of  the  speaker  so  lightly 
as  not  to  impede  its  movements.  The 
position  of  the  hand  is  as  easy  to  feel 
as  it  is  to  see.  I  do  not  feel  ea*^  let- 
ter any  more  than  you  see  eacn  let- 
ter separately  when  you  read.  Con- 
stant practice  makes  the  fingers  very 
flexible,  and  some  of  my  friends  spell 
rapidly — about  as  fast  as  an  expert 
writes  on  a  typewriter.  Their  mere 
spelling  is,  of  teourse,  no  more  a  con- 
scious act  than  it  is  in  writing." 

This  method  of  transmitting  Ideas 
was  used  by  Miss  Keller  before  she 
acquired  the  power  of  speech,  and 
even  as  a  little  girl  she  used  it  to 
apologize  to  her  pet  dog  for  stum- 
bling over  him.  Totally  blind  as 
Helen  was,  she  could  not  aV?TTT*an 
occasional  tripping  over  the  dog,  and 
whenever  this  occurred  she  would 
drop  instantly  to  her  knees  and  rap- 
jidly  spell  out  on  the  dog's  paw,  "Ex- 
cuse me,  please." 


T\ew  T3€.cLyo-rct.  TVla^ss.,  lYle-r-cu-^ 
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HEI/EN    KEDIjER'S    HEIiP    ASKED. 


Appeals  to  President  Wilson  to  Save 
I.  W^W.  Poet. 

Wre»th«lh,  "Nov.  17.— Joseph  J, 
Ettor,  the  I.  W,  W.  organizer,  came 
here  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Miss  j 
Helen  Keller,  the  fatnousJjlilldLffirl,  in  ; 
the  case  of  Joseph  HillsfWWf*'the  I. 
W.  W.  poet,  who  is  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  date  of  the  execution  has  been 
set  for  next  Friday,  and  speakers  all 
over  the  country  are  working"  hard  to 
get  a  second  postponement  and  in- 
vestigation  of  the  case. 

Miss  Keller  became  interested  at 
once,  and  sent  telegrams  to  President 
Wilson  and  to  Governor  Spry  of  Utah. 
To  the   president  she  telegraphed: 

"I  believe  that  Joseph  Hillstrom  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial  and  that  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  him  is  unjust.  I 
appeal  to  you  as  the  official  father  of 
all  the  people  to  use  your  great 
power  and  influence  to  save  one  of 
the  nation's  helpless  ones.  A  stay 
of  execution  will  give  time  to  investi- 
gate; a  new  trial  will  give  the  man 
the  justice   to   which  the  laws  entitle 


Wires    Helen    Keller    He    Can   Do    jVoth- 
ing    More    for    Hillstrom.^      ^ 

By  Th^  Associated   Press 

BOSTON,  Nov.  IS.— Miss  Helen  K^llei- 
who  yesterday  sent  telegrams  to  PresideTT 
VVoodrow  Wilson  and  Gov.  William  Spr; 
of  ITtah,  asking  a  stay  of  execution  fo' 
Hillstrom,  received  the  following  tele 
gram  from   the  president  tonight:— 

"I  was  very  much  affected  by  you 
telegram  and  v/lsh  most  sincerely  it  wgl 
in  my  power  to  do  something,  but  urj 
happily  there  is  nothing  I  can  do.  Tli 
matter  lies  entirely  beyond  my  jurij 
diction  and  power.  I  have  been  deepi 
interested  in  the  case  but  am  balked  < 
all    opportunity." 


President  regrets  he 
cant  save  hillstrom 

Tells  Helen  Keller  He  is   "Balked   of 
All  Opportunity.'* 

BOSTON,      Mass.,      Nov.      18. Miss 

Helen  Keller,  who  yesterday  sent  tele- 
gra^wfr-^^jy-'Pfi^sTdenl  Wilson  and  Gover- 
nor Spry  of  Utah,  asking  a  stay  of 
execution  for  Hillstrom,  received  the 
,  following  telegram  from  the  President 
[tonight: 

"I  was  very  mcich  affected  by  your 
telegram  and  wish  most  sincerely  it 
was  in  my  power  to  do  something,  but 
unhappily  there  is  nothing  I  can  do. 
The  matter  lies  entirely  beyond  my 
jurisdiction  and  power.  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  case,  but  am 
balked  of  all  opportunity."  J 


\A^RENTHAM. 


Joseph  J.  Ettor,  the  I.  W.  W.  or- 
ganizer, was  in  town,  Tuesday,  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  famous  blind  girl,  in  the  case 
of  Joseph  HillslfWRTthe  I.  W.  W.  poet, 
who  is  under  the  sentence  of  death  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  date  of  the  exe- 
cution has  been  set  for  today,  and 
speakers  all  over  the  country  are  work- 
ing hnrd  to  get  a  second  postponement 
and  investigation  of  the  case.  Miss 
Keller  became  interested  at  once,  and 
sent  telegrams  to  President  Wilson 
and  to  Gov.  Spry  of  Utah. 


TX'bucgu,    Yle-iAJ    Ho^^  ■»  Oh^e.-f-xfe^'f. 


^Y\,0^fe^yv\\a. 


HELEN 


IT-    1^15. 

TO-NIGHT 


Foted    Blind    Speaker    Will     Lecture    in 
Curtis    Hall    This    Evening. 


f  Heleii  Keller,  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
talked  of  woman  in  America  to-da.y, 
comes  to  Utica  this  evening,  and  will 
lecture  at  -Curtis  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Colleg-iatie  Alumnae  Association. 
After  one  of  her  letures>  someone  asked 
Mi^3  Keller  if  she  could  tell  whether 
her  audience  was  large  or  not,  and  her 
answer  showed  what  a  remarkable  use 
she  makes  of  her  own  sense. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  large  audience,"  she 
said,  "I  can  eell  by  the  vibrations  of 
many  feet  in  action,  and  then  the  air 
is  dense  and  warm  when  they  are  many 
people  in  the  room."  ; 

"  Can  you  tell  if  people  "are  applaud- 
ing- you?"  she  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  ".-by  th©  vibration 
of  the  air."  •    ■ 

Her  listeners  wanted  to  applaud-  but 
were  interrupted  by  another  question^ 

"  Can  you  tell  if  your  audlepco  is  in- 
terested?" 

"Oh  yes,  they  always  are," 

And  one  wondei's  how  anyone  could 
help  'but  be  interested  by  this  genius,  a 
geniujs  all  the  more  strongly  appreciated 
after  one  has  listened  to  the  story  of 
her  life,  as  told  In  her  lecture. 


Tlevx)  "lfo-rK.U>l>f.>PreSS. 


Tlo\J^w>bg^>r  iq.  I^IS. 


WILSON  WIRES 


Tells  Blind  Girl  He's  Sorry  He  Can't 
Aid   Hlllstrom.  i 

BOSTON,  Nov.  1 8«^piiiitiaiift^iJiii||Bi^ 
^aaggm^aa-  yesterday  sent  telegrams  tO' 
'^Wesident  AVilson  and  G-overnor  Spry 
of  Utah,  asking  a  stay  of  execution 
for  Hillstrom.  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Pre.sident  to-night: 
"I  was  very  much  affected  hy  your 
telegram,   and    wi-sh»   most   .sincerely   Itj 


was  In  my  power  to  do  something,  but 
unhappily  there  is  nothing-  I  can  do. 
The  matter  lies  entirely  beyond  my 
jurisdiction  and  power.  I  ha,ve  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  oase,  'but  am 
balked  of  a^l  opportunitj\" 


l\>ow\e,  V\ euJ Mo-t- K/ >  Se^vo-tlvue/U 


!MISS  HELEN  KELLER  SPEAKS 


Before  the  Mohawk  Valley  Collegiate 

Alumnae  Association  -—  What 

She   Has  Accomplished. 

Utica,  Nov.  20. — ^With  her  instruc- 
tor, Mrs.  Anna  S.  Macy,  Helen  Keller, 
who  blind  and  deaf,  has  CDnquereci  al- 
most  as  many  obstacles  as  the  aver- 
age young  woman  in  possession  of 
every  faculty,  appeared  last  night  at 
Curtis's  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Collegiate  Alumnae 
Association.  Miss  Keller's  life  story, 
as  told  hy  her  instructor,  swayed  the 
large  audience  with  many  emotions 
and  as  the  pathetic  phases  were  un- 
i folded  one  after  the  other,  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye.  Patience,  a  love 
for  knowledge,  and  a  tenacity  of  pur- 
jposo,  together  with  the  achievements 
of  modern  science,  have  wrought  a 
miracle  in  Miss  Keller.  Her  educa- 
tion is  extensive,  her  personality  at- 
tractive and  appealing,  and  above  all 
— she  can  speak.  Not  much,  to  he 
sure;  but  still  she  can  talk. 
'  Instances  in  the  life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ller  were  unfolded  in  the  opening  re- 
marks of  Miss  Alice  Knox,  president 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Collegiate 
Alumnae  Association.  She  touched 
on  Miss  Keller's  phenomenal  achieve- 
iment  in  her  graduation  in  1904  from 
Radcliffe  College  and  of  her  pride  In 
ihaving  Miss  Keller  as  a  member  of 
the  alumnae. 

Mrs.  Macy  then  took  up  the  life 
story  of  her  pupil.  She  told  of  Miss 
Keller's  education,  how  she  learned 
to  spell,  of  her  first  lessons  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  and  of  her  en- 


trance'and  graduation  at' Radcliff ert!' 
took  Miss  Keller  20  years  to  learn  to 
speak  as  well  as  she  does  now,  Mrs. 
Macy  said,  and  that  her  education 
progressed  much  more  rapidly  when 
she  gained  the  power  of  speech. 

Helen  Keller  herself  took  the  plat- 
form and  #bld  in  a  few  words,  spoken 
slowly,  "^ow  to  be  happy."  She  gave 
as  the  llfey  to  her  happiness  the  fact 
that  0k  loves  and  does  for  others 
what^he  would  have  them  do  for 
her,^rrhough  she  has  never  heard  hu- 
m^ff^ voice,  she  missed  but  few  words.! 
H«F  inflection  and  enunciation  were] 
dBferent,  however,  from  those  of 
■earing  persons.  She  answered  yes 
fo  the  question,  "Are  you  a  suffra- 
gist?" Miss  Keller  also  said  she 
would  go  on  fighting,  not  because  she 
liked  combat,  but  because  of  what  it 
accomplished.  At  the  close  of  her  re- 
marks she  laughingly  said  "Good- 
night." 

Previous     to     the      lecture,      the 
alumnae   had    dinner   at   the   Newell 
Tea  Room.    The  next  meeting  will  bej 
held  at  noon,  Dec.  11,  at  Roberts's  tej 
room. 


boi 

tey 


J're'wXow,     rU .  J  ♦  ^     J  I 


uw\  e^£>  - 


TVox/^wxb^-r  '^i..  iqts. 


Miss  Helen  Kgll»iT'^orld -famous 
de.af-blind  eii<will  lecture  Tuesday 
evening-  ir^Asso.ciation  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Contemporary.  This 
meeting-  is  open  to  the  public  and 
many  of  Miss  Keller's  admirers  w;ll 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  hear 
her    deliver    her    famous    lecture    on 

"Optimism." 

The  lecture  is  oue  of  the  most  re- 
markable human  chronicles  and  those 
who  have  heard  Miss  Keller  realise 
that  there   could   be   no   stron??cr   ex- 


ample  of  optimism  and  courage 
shown  than  in  this  triumph  of  one 
thrice-barred   from   the  world. 


MISS   HELEN    KELLER. 


"Blindness,"    said    Miss    Keller    re 
cently,     "is    thought    by    those    wh 
don't  know,  to  increase   che  power  o 
the    other    senses.        That    is    not    s 
The  habit  of  patience  is  the  only  co 
pensation.        The   great    obstacle   stai 
remains."  « 

One  can  only  realize  the  amount  ^f 
Helen  Keller's  patience  after  hearti^ 
her  speak   and   after  seeing   how   s 
has  made  the  outside  world  come 
her  and  become  a  normal  part  of  h 
life. 


BoS-tToYi,     lUaoss..    Vo^t. 


Bongs  of 

Joseph  Hillstrom 
I.  W.  W.  Poet 
Shot  in  Utah 

What  were  the  poems  of  Jo- 
seph Hillstrom,  the  man  who 
was  shot  to  death  by  a  firing^, 
squad  in  Utah  last  Friday! 
morning  ? 

What   sort   of     verse    was   his 
that    thrilled    thousands    of    his! 
brother  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.j 
and  spurred  them  on  in  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  save  him? 

Hillstrom  frankly  acknowledged  that' 
lie  wrote  to  "fan  the   flames  of  dis- 
content." 

The  Sunday  Post  has  secured  copies 
of  his  verses.  They  are  published  to- 
day. 

His  last  message  to  the  world  was 
a  telegram  sent  to  William  D,  Hay- 
wood, an  I.  W.  W.  leader. 

"Good-by,  Bill,"  he  wired.  '7  will 
die  like  a  true-blue  rebel.  Don't 
Wmte  any  time  in  mourning — organ- 
ise." 


Joseph  Hillstrom,  a  native  of  Swederj, 
•was  convicted  on  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing a  Salt  Lake  City  grocer,  J.  G.  Mor- 
rison, and  his  son,  Arling  Morrison,  17 
years  old.  ; 


The  crime  was  committed  Jan.  10, 
1914.  That  same  night  Hillstrom  ap-; 
peared  at  a  Salt  Lake  City  doctor's  of- 
flce.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  chest- 
The  doctor  notified  the  police.  Hillstrom 
was  arrested,  charged  with  the  double 
murder. 

He  told  the  police  and  the  court  that 
he  had  been  wounded  by  an  irate  hus- 
band. He  refused  to  give  the  names  of 
the  man  and  his  wife. 

"I  will  die  before  I  will  dvAg  the 
name  of  the  woman  Into  the  ease,"  he, 
said.  He  even  refused  to  tell  his  at- 
torneys. 

So  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  given  his  choice  of  two  forms  ot 
execution,  hanging  or  shooting.  He 
chose  shooting. 

Was  Alleged  Dynamiter 

Hillstrom  came  her  from  Sweden 
when  he  was  29  years  old.  He  never 
took  out  naturalization  papers.  He 
Joined  th©  I.  W.  W.  The  prosecution 
at  his  trial  alleged  that  he  had  been 
arrested  during  mining  troubles  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  had  aided  the  Mc- 
Namaras  in  their  dynamiting.  Hill- 
strom offered  no  denial.  His  attorney, 
a  volunteer,  challenged  the  pardon 
board   of  Utah   to  prove   the  charges. 

Prior  to  the  Hillstrom  case,  14  merf 
have  been  shot  by  flring-  squads  in 
Utah.  Only  four  convicted  murderers 
have  chosen  hanging.  In  Utah,  con 
victed  men  have  their  choice  of  death 
by  shooting,  Clanging  or  drowning.  Six 
men  constitute  the  firing  squad.  One 
rifle  Is  loaded  with  a  blank  cartridge. 
Hach  gunner  gets  $40  for  his  services. 

Hlllsjtrom's  friends  waged  a  country- 
wide campaign  to  save  him.  The  am- 
bassador from  Sweden  was  appealed 
to.  He  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
President  Wilson.  At  the  President's 
request,  Governor  Spry  of  Utah  on 
Sept.  30  granted  Hillstrom  a  reprieve. 
The  case  then  went  to  the  pardon 
board.  i 

Commutation  of  sentence  was  denied 
Oct.  16.  Following  the  refusal  of  the 
pardon  board  to  free  Hillstrom,  Gov- 
ernor Spry  received  numerous  threat- 
ening letters.  There  was  no  violence, 
however,  and  I.  W.  W.  officials  strongly 
urged  its  members  and  friends  to  re- 
frain from  wrongdoing,  but  to  enter 
vigorous  protests  against  the  execu- 
tion. ^^^ 

Helen  Keller,  t.ie  famo«B*"Wfnd  girl, 
sent  appeals  for  Hillstrom's  commuta- 
tion to  both  President  Wilson  and 
Governor  Spry. 

Wrote  Poems  of  Discontent 

The  interest  surrounding  the  case- 
brought  public  notice  to  the  poems  writ- 


ten  "by   Hillstrom,    Most  of  them   were' 

published  in  a  red-covered  book  entitled: 
"I.  W.  W.  Songs— To  fan  the  flame?  of 
Discontent." 

Since  Hillstrom's  arrest  the  I.  W.  W. 
publishing  bureau,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  special 
"Joe  Plill  edition"  of  the  song  book. 
Hillstrom  wrote  all  his  verses  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Joe  Hill.  The  title 
page  bears  the  inscription,  "Songs  of 
the  workers,  on  the  road,  in  the  Jungle 
and  in  the  shops." 
* ; ■ — 4:. 


HELEN  J;EUJBR«^PLEA 

FOR  LIFE  OF  HILLSTROM 


Miss  Helen  Keller  sent  at  the 
last  moment  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Governor  William  Spry, 
imploring  him  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  Joseph  Hillstrom: 

"I  implore  your  Excellency 
in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of 
men  to  stay  the  execution  of 
Joseph  Hillstrom.  Remember 
what  you  do  unto  the  least  of 
his  brothers  you  do  unto  him. 
Out  of  my  weakness  I  beseech 
you  to  lift  your  strong  arm  in 
defence  of  a  helpless  man, 
who,  I  believe,  is  being  unjust- 
ly sent  to  a  horrible  death. 
Thousands  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple believe  that  Hillstrom  is 
innocent.  I  shall  feel  doubly 
deaf  and  blind  if  I  hear  that 
this  young  singer  has  been 
taken  from  us.  You  alone  can 
save  him." 


Here     are     examples    of    Hillstrom's 
work: 

STUNG    RIGHT. 

(Air:   "Sunlight.   Sunlight.") 
(Words    by   J.    HiU.) 

When    I   was   hiking   'round   the   town    to   find 

a    job   one   day, 
I  saw  a  sign  that  thousand  men  were  wanted 

right    away, 
To    take    a    trip    around    the    world    in.  Uucle 

Sammy's    fleet, 
I    signed    my    name    a    dozen    times    upon    a 

great  big  sheet. 


CHORUS : 

Stung    right,    stung    right,    S-T-U-N-G, 
Stung    right,     stung    right,    E.    Z.     Mark, 

that's   tn«; 
When    my    term    is    oyer,    and    again    I'm 

free, 
There'll     be     no    more     trips     around     tb« 

"world   for   me. 

JThe   man   he   said,    "The   U.    S.    fleet,    that   Is 

no  place  for  slaves, 
iThe  only  thing  you  have  to  do   is   stand  and 

watch    the   wares." 
But   in   the  morning,    five   o'clock,    they    woke 

me  from   my  snooze, 
To  scriib  the  deck  and  polish  brass  and  shine 

the  captain's  shoes. 

One  day  a  dude  in  uniform  to  me  commenced 
to   shout, 

I  simply  plugged  him  in  the  jaw  and  knocked 
him   down  and   out ; 

They  slammed  me  right  in  Irons  then  and 
said,    "You  are  a  case.'' 

On  bread  and  water  then  I  lived  for  twenty- 
seven  days. 

One   day   the   captain   said,    "Today   I'll   show 

you    something   nice, 
AH  hands   line   up,    we'll   go   ashore  and  have 

some  exercise." 
He   made   us   run   for   seven   miles   as   fast   as 

we    could   run, 
And  with  a  packing  on  our  back  that  weighed 

a   half   a   ton. 

*  •    •    * 

SHOULD    I    EVER    BE    A    SOLDIER. 

(Tune:    "Colleen   Bawn.") 
(Words    by    ,T.    Hill.) 

We're   spending   billions   every   year 

For  guns  and  ammunition, 
"Our  army"   and   "our  navy"  dear. 

To    keep    in    good    condition  ; 
While    millions    live    in    misery 
And   millions    died    before   us, 
Don't   sing    "My  Country  'tis  of  thee," 

But    sing   this   little   chorus. 

CHORUS : 

Should    1    ever    be   a   soldier, 

'Neath   th©   Red  Flag  I  would   fight; 
Should  the  gun  I  ever  Bhouldet, 

It's   to   crush   the   tyrants   might. 
Join  the  army  of  the  toilers. 

Men  and  women  fall  in  line, 
Wage  slaves  of  the  world!    Arevse  I 

Do  your  duty  for  the  cause, 
For   land   and  liberty. 

*  *    •    * 

WALKING  ON  THE  GRASS. 

(Tune,   "The  Wearing  of  the  Green.") 
In   this   blessed    land   of   freedom   wnere   King 

Mammon   wears   the  crown. 
There  are  many  ways  illegal  now  to  hold  the 

people  down. 
When    the    dudes   of    State   mlUtla    are    slow 

to    come   to    time 
The    law    upholding    Plnkertons    are    gathered 

from   the  slime. 
There  are  wisely  framed  Injunctions  that  you 

must  not  leave  your  Job, 
And    a    peaceable    assemblage    is    declared    to 

be   a   mob. 
And    Congress    passed    a    measure    framed    by 

some   consummate  ass, 
So    they    are    clubbing    men    and    women    just 

for  walking  on  the  grass. 

In  this  year  of  glow  starvation,  when  a  fellow 
looks  for   work. 


The    chances   are   a   cop  ■will  grab  his  coHarj 

with    a   Jerk ;  I 

He    will    run    him    In    for     vagrancy,    he    Isj 

branded.   «s   a    tramp,  i 

And  all   the  well-to-do  will  shont:    "It  serres) 

him  right,   the  scamp  I" 
So  we   let  the  ruling  class  maintain  th©  dig- 
nity  of  law, 
When    the    conrt   decides    against    ns   we    are 

filled  with   wholesome   awe, 
But    we   cannot   stand    the   outrage   'without   tt, 

little   sauce 
When  they're  clubbing  men  and  women  just  foi 

walking  on   the  grass. 

rhe  papers  said   the  tmlon  men  were  all  bn^ 

anarchist.  i 

So  the  job  trust  promised  work  for  all  whc 

wouldn't  enlist ; 
But    the    next    day    when    th«    hungry    herde 

surrounded  City  Hall, 
He   hedged    and  said  he   didn't  promise   any- 
thing at  all. 
So   the  powers  that  be  are  acting  Tery  queeti 

to    say   the   least — 
They  should   go  and    read   their  Bible  and   all 

abQut    Belshazzar's   feast, 
And  when  mene  tekel  at  length  shall  come  to 

pass, 
They'll    stop    clubbing    men    and    women    just 

for    walking   on    the   grass. 
*    *    *    * 
THE   TRAMP. 
(By  J.    Hill.) 

(Tune:     "Tramp,     Tramp,     Tramp,     the    Boys 
are    Marching.") 

If  you   all  will   shut  your  trap, 

I  will  tell  you  'bout  a  chap. 

That  was  broke  and  up  against  it,  too,  for  fair  ; 

He   was   not   the   kind    that   shirk, 

He  was  looking  hard  for  work. 

But  he  heard  the  same  old  story  everywhere. 

CHORUS : 
Tramp,  tramp,   tramp,  keep   on  a-tramping, 
Nothing   doing    here    for  you ; 
If    I    catch    you    'round    again. 
You  will  wear  the  ball  and  chain. 
Keep   on    tramping,    that's    the    best    thing 
you  can  do. 

He   walked   up   and   down   the   street, 

'Till    the   shoes    fell    oflf  his    feet, 

In  a  house  he  spied  a   lady  cooking  stew, 

And   he   said,    "How   do   you   do, 

May  I  chop  some  wood  for  you?" 

What  the  lady  told  him  made  him  feel  so  blue. 

Down  the  street  he  met  a  cop. 
And  the  copper  made  him  stop. 
And   he  asked  him,    "When  did  you  blow  into 

town? 
Come  with   me  up  to  the  judge." 
But   the   judge  he  said   ,"0h    fudge, 
Bums     that     have    no     money     needn't     come 

around." 

VERSES  WRITTEN  BY  A  FEL- 
LOW MEMBER  OF  THE  I.  W. 
W.  AS  A  PROTEST  AGAINST 
THE  ARREST  AND  CONVIC= 
TION  OF  JOSEPH  HILLSTROM, 
EXECUTED  IN  UTAH  FRIDAY 
MORNING. 


■r — 

^P^OB   HILIiSTROM    IN    JAIIj 

■  (Tune:   "The  Red  Flag.) 

X  rebel  we  have  knowa  for  long, 
Who's    thrilled   us   often   -with   his   soug, 
Has   fallen  on   an   evil   day — ■ 
They  seek  to  take  his  life  away! 

CHORUS : 
No   harm   to  him   can   we   allow. 
He   needs  our  help  and   needs    it  now ; 
He's    in    their    dungeon,    dark    and    p:rim— 
He   fought   for  us;    we'll  stand  by  him. 

They'd   fill   his   warrior  heart  with   lead 
And   gloat    to    see    him   safely    dead — 
His    voice    forever    hushed    and    still. 
Our    singing,    fighting,     brave    Joe    Hill ! 

His    spirit,  gloried    in    the   flght — ■ 
In   labor's    sure    resistless    might; 
And  one   big  union,   staunch  and   strong, 
This   was   the   burden  of   his   song. 

His  heart  was   hot   with  burning  hate 
Against    the    bosses,    small    and    great ; 
He    told    what    haughty    scab-cats    do, 
And    all    about    the    wooden    shoe. 

Now,     boys,     we've    known    this    rebel    long- 
In   every   land   we've   sung   his   song — 
Let's   get   him   free    that   he   may   see 
The    day    of   our    great   victory! 

He    made    them    hate    him   high    and    low, 
They    feared    his    tuneful    message    so ; 
He'd    flght    for    us    while    he    had    breath — 
We'll  save  him  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

— Ralph  Chaplin. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO 
VISIT  NEW  ORLEANS 
1    EARLY  NEXT  YEAR 


|Famous   Deaf,   Dumb   a£td   Blind 

Wpi!S]r15eliva^  Address  in 
'        Sign  Language  at  Capital 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf^, 


^llllw.^...-i,..,..., 
dnmb  and 


X^.-ri)}M^^ 


lind  woman,  who  Itis 
a   national    reputation   as   one    of   the 
most  brilliant  of  her  sex,   despite  her 
affliction,  is  to  be  a  visitor     to     New 
Orleans  during:  the  early  part     of    the  1 
coming  year. 

This  informatipn  came  owt  yesterday 
af terhooll  at  iL  theeting  of  tbe  City 
Federation  of  Women's  ClubB.  Miss 
Keller  will  come  here  from  Baton 
Rouge,  vvhere  she  is  to  give  an  addre  a 
in  the  sign  language  before  students  of 
the  State  Institute  for  Deaf  an  I  Dumb. 
The  date  of  her  arrival  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  near  future. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday  a  letter 
was  read  from  Miss  Mary  Railey  ten- 
dering the     City     Federation     a     free 

scholarship  in  Lincoln  College  as  a 
gift  of  the  Chi  Omega  Society  of  that 
institution.  This  in  turn  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Federation  to  tome 
New  Orleans  girl  of  its  selection.  One 
requirement  v\^ll  be  that  she  hold  a 
high  school  or  college  certificate  of 
graduation. 

A  number  of  members  have  lecently 
returned  from  a  convention  of  the 
State  Federation  at  Monroe  and  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  Mrs,  Charles  Altman,  who 
was  a  delegate,  read  an  extensive  re- 
port of  business  transacted,  among 
which  was  the  award  of  $10  to  Miss 
Carver  as  winner  in  the  recent  short 
gtory  contest. 
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Noted      Blind      Woman      Visits 

Prominent    Trenton     People 

During  Her  Stay  Here 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
John  Macy,  and  her  secretary,  Miss 
Polly  Thompson,  during  their  stiay  in 
Trenton  yesterday,  were  the  guests 
■^f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Hill,  of 
West  State  Street,  with  whom  Miss 
Keller  has  been  acquainted  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  visitors  were  met  at  the  de- 
pot by  Mr.  Hill  and  tak'^n  by  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Fielder  to  the  ex- 
ecutive chambers  of  the  State  House, 
where  the  Go^'ernor  and  Miss  Kejler 
soon  became  friends,  chatting  about 
politics,  President  Wilson's  chances 
for  re-election  and  about  the  San 
Francisco  fair,  which  both  have  vis- 
ited. Dr.  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Board  of.  Ed- 
ucation, and  John  P.  Walker,  prin- 
cipal of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  were 
also  present. 

From  the  State  House  the  party 
went  to  call  on  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Washington  Roebling  for  an  hour. 
The  time  was  enjoyably  spent,  the 
Colonel  and  Miss  Keller  discussing 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Miss 
[Keller  told  him  she  was  glad  to  meet 
ione  of  the  three  greatest  men  living, 
the  one  who  built  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  others  being  the  one  who 
ibuilt  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  one 
who-  lighted  the  world.  The  con- 
versation took  place  by  means  bf 
Miss  Keller  placing  her  fingers  on 
the  Colonel's  lips.  From  him  she 
received  a  beautiful  specimen  of  gyp- 
sum shaped  like  an  egg  for  a  paper 
weight  and  a  fragment  of  malachite. 


Mrs.    Roebling-    presented    an    armful 
of  roses  to  Miss  Keller. 

They  then  went  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Hill  where  Miss  Keller  met  Mrs. 
Caroline  F.  Beckett,  Mrs.  Blantin 
Welsh  and  Mrs.  Fisher^- Andrew, 
three  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion of.  thp  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Maxwell,  chairman-  of  the  committee 
of  the  Contemporary,  under  whose 
a||spices  Miss  Keller  came  to  Tren- 
ton. Here  great  oouquets  of  orchids' 
and  ferns  were  awaiting  her  from^ 
Charles  G.  Roebling.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Hook.  M^x^r  and  Mrs.  Don- 
nelly alsoJ^affR^dinn^rswith  Miss  Kel* 
lf»r   fln/l  jWfrs    ^Ma'cv x 
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[elen  Keller  and  Fielder^^     ~i 
^aik  Politics  and  the  Fair.' 


Trenton,  Nov.  24. — Governor  Field- 
er received  a  visit  yesterday  afternoon 
from  Helen  Keller.  Miss  Keller  was 
introduced  by  Edmund  C.  Hill,  as 
was  Mrs.  Mason,  to  whose  efforts  Miss 
Keller  owes  her  ability  to  converse. 
Governor  Fielder  and  Miss  Keller  had 
a  ten-minute  chat,  during  which  poli- 
tics and  the  Panama-Pacific  e^fposi- 
tion,  which  both  had  visited,  formed 
the  leading  topics. 

Others  present  were  Commissioner 
of  Education  Calvin  N.  Kendall  and 
Principal  John  Walker,  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  in  this  city.  Professor 
Walker  had  met  Miss  Keller  many 
years  ago,  and,  notwithstanding  she 
had  never  seen  him  nor  heard  his 
voice,  she  finally  recalled  the  meeting 
when  he  informed  her  who  he  was. 


i 
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«*     IN  FORD'S  ARK. 


We  cannot  refrain  from  wondering 
Avhat  help  H^yj^Jg^^ler  will  be  to 
Henry  Ford  in  his  deadhead  excursion 
to  Europe  to  tell  the  folks  over  there 
to  quit  fighting.  ThiS;  woman  is  blind 
and  deaf  and  has  only  the  suggestffJtt 
of  speecJi  acquired  of  late  by  those 
iliitherto  considered  dumb.  Conversa- 
'lion  with  her  Is  conducted  by  manipu- 
lation of  the  fingers.  She  is  a  delicate 
person,  who  has  been  shielded  and 
nurtured  as  few  sufferers  ever  had  the 
happy  fortune  to  be  cared  for.  What 
will  be  her  contribution  will  be  one  of 
|the  sido-line  guesses  of  the  picnic.  As 
for  John  Wanaraiaker,  he  can  show 
how  much  more  economical  peace 
would  be,  and,  like  Brother  Ford  him- 
self, he  may  possibly  gain  something 
in  the  advertising  line  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  performance  in  the  pa- 
pers. Bryan,  if  he  goes,  will  have  a 
further  valine  in  the  Chautauqua  cir- 
cles. All  of  'em  will  get  a  free  voy-* 
age  and  have  their  names  In  the  pa- 
pers. If  -ey  do  net  get  us  into  some 
International  muss,  that's  about  all 
l^y^y  will  ^et. 


B 0 sto  vv .   TWas$.^    ros'C. 


Wilson  Annoyed  by 

Ford  Plans — Frowns 

on  Scheme 


AUTO  MAN  FACES  JAIL 
UNDER  LAW  DISCOVERED 


Women     Plead     for 

President's  Support 

for  Trip 

MRS.  FORD  TO  GIVE 

$10,000  A  DAT 

"I'll  buy  a  ship  if  necessary, 
ril  spend  a  million  dollars  and  get 
my  own  ship  and  take  the  party 
over  with  or  without  passports. 

"Mrs.  Ford  gave  $10,000  for  the 
campaign  to  send  telegrams  to  the 
president,  urging  him  to  use  his 
efforts    toward    peace. 

"Mrs.  Ford  will  give  $10,000 
each  day  for  sending  telegrams 
until  the  war  is  ended.** — Henry 
Ford. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  26.— 
Henry  Ford,  on  his  arrival  here  to 
see  President  Wilson,  was  in  deadly 
earnest  over  his  project  to  stop  the 
v;orld  war  by  Christmas.     Undeterred 


iby  prominent  persons'  refusal  to  ac- 
.  company  him  on  his  peace  ship,  he  is 
going   ahead. 

Every  ounce  of  energy  and  bit  of 
will  power  the  inventor  and  organizer 
possesses  are  being  thrown  into  the 
[undertaking.  He  is  setting  out  to 
mould  a  plea  for  peace  on  the  larg- 
iCst  scale  that  ever  has  been  conceived. 

The  White  House  is  being  deluged 

with    telegrams     paid     for     by     Mrs. 

Henry    Ford    and    signed    by    women 

from    all    over    the    country,    urging 

the  President  to  intercede  for  peace. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  ANNOYED 

Unoffieially,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Ford's 
peace  activities  have  begun  to  cause 
considerable  annoyance  at  the  "White 
House.  The  President  has  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  annoyance,  and 
the  prospect  of  $10,000  worth  of  tele- 
grams coming  In  daily  in  the  future  Is 
anything  but  pleasant. 

In  official  circles  at  the  Capitol  the 
whole  affair  is  being  viewed  with  sus- 
picion. The  prominence  given  Mme. 
Schwimmer,  the  Austrian  suffragist, 
who  is  credited  with  being  the  insti- 
gator of  the  peace  ship  idea,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  whole  business  is  a 
Teutonic  scheme. 

Possibility  of  Arrest 

There  is  a  possibility  -of  the  United 
States  government  stepping  in  before 
the  Oscar  II.  sails,  and  arresting  Mr. 
Ford  and  all  on  board  and  making 
them  face  five-year  sentences  and  $5000 
flnes. 

This  Is  under  section  five  of  the 
United  States  penal  code.  It  applies  only 
in  the  event  of  Ford  or  any  of  his 
party  opening  negotiations  with  any 
officials  or  agents  of  the  nations  at  war. 

Seeks  Supreme  Court  Justice 

Mr.  Ford  has  made  appointment  to  see 
Chief  Justice  White  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hughes  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  them  to  join  his  mission  and 
be  among  the  passengers  on  the  Oscar 
jll,   when  she  leaves  here  on   Dec.  4. 

On  his  way  back  to  New  York  to- 
morrow Mr.  Ford  will  stop  off  at  Bal- 
timore for  a  conference  With  Cardinal 
I  Gibbons.  The  peace  enthusiast  hardly 
expects  to  obtain  the  cardinals  accept- 
ance for  the  voyage,  due  to  the  prelate's 
advanced  age,  but  he  hopes  for  his 
strong    Indorsement.      A     meeting    has 


been  arrang-ed  to  take  place  between 
Mr.  Ford  and  John  Wanamaker  either 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  Tork  tomorrow. 

Wanamaker   Hasn't  Said   Yes 

Mr.  Wanamaker  telephoned  that  he 
would  "go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
with  him,"  in  his  efforts  for  peace,  but 
he  has  not  definitely  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  become  a  delesrate. 

It  was  a  very\  quiet  Mr.  Ford  as  he 
appeared  on  his  way  to  Washington. 
He  is  filled  with  a  religious  conviction 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  the  utmost  in 
his  power  to  stop  the  war.  "This  peaco 
mission  to  Europe  may  not  succeed,  the 
time  may  not  be  right,  but  remembei 
this:  It  is  going  through,"  he  said 
slowly,  dwelling  on  eAch  word. 

Mrs..  Ford's  $10,000  a  Day 

"I'll  buy  a.  ship  if  necessary.  I'll  spend 
a  million  dollars  and  get  my  own  ship 
and  take  the  party  over,  with  or  with- 
out passports.  Mrs.  Ford  gave  $10,000 
f^r  the  campaign  to  send  telegrams  to 
the  President,  urging  him  to  use  his 
efforts  toward  peace.  Mrs.  Ford  wilP 
givf^  S10,(>00  each  day  for  sending  tele- 
grams until  the  war  is  ended. 

"We  want  the  war  to  stop;  that  !s 
all.  We  want  to  stop  it  by  Christmas. 
After  that  the  countries  can  settle  the 
iterms  of  peace  amicably. 

Has  Got  to  Stop 

"It  is  like  two  hatter's  chewing  eacn 
other's  ears  off.  Make  them  stop  fight- 
ing first  and  then  let  them  settle  theit 
grievances  afterward.  Our  mission  id 
not  concerned  with  the  terms  of  peace, 
but  with  the  stoppage  of  fighting. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  war?  Money. 
This  war  is  fought  over  money.  It  is 
wrong  to  make  money  by  killing  other 
.people.  That  is  why  this  war  has  got 
to  stop.  You  can  put  my  name  under, 
over  or  around  that  statement." 

Strenuovis  efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  William  Jennings  Bryan  sail 
along.  With  Bryan,  the  dove  of  peace 
and  the  usual  albatross,  Mr.  Ford  be- 
lieves that  the  good  ship  Oscar  II.  will 
impress  the  belligerents  with  the  seri- 
ousness and   importance  of  his  purpose. 

William  H.  Taft  is  to  be  Interviewed 
'by  the  pacifist.  Colonel  Roosevelt  prob- 
ably will  not  be  disturbed.  Mr.  Ford 
has  sent  115  invitations  to  Governors 
and  other  prominent  persons,  urging 
them  to  accept  free  board  and  trans- 
portation on  his  peace-making  venture. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  Freder- 
ic C,  Howe  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Alice 
Park,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  ex- 
Representative  Richard  Barthold,  Gov- 
ernor Willis  of  Ohio  and  others  have 
sent  acceptance.  


Judge  Ben  Llndsey  Is  willing  to  let  up 
upon  correcting  juvenile  delinquents  for 
a  while  so  that  he  can  tell  the  com- 
batants they've  got  to  quit  arguing. 
Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson  of  Colora- 
do will  go. 

Miss  Keller  Won*t  Go  I 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ford  expeditionary  party  to 
Europe.  Peter  Pagan,  Miss  Keller's 
secretary  here  from  Boston  today  stated 
that  she  had  sent  this  telegram  to  the 
automobile  manufacturer  at  Hotel  Bilt- 
more:  A 

"1  thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to 
join  your  peace  expedition.  I  am  with 
you  heart  and  soul  In  your  desire  in  the 
jEuropean  war,  but  I  am  unable  to  de- 
cide to  what  extent  I  can  cooperate 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing details  of  your  plan. 

"I  am  eager  to  get  whatever  further 
information  you  may  furnish  before 
coming  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  project." 

Edison   Too    Busy 

Mr.  Ford  talked  with  Thomas  A.  Edi-» 
son  in  Orange  yesterday  about  the  pro- 
ject, but  the  inventor  is  too  busy  de- 
signing new  war  devices.  They  dined 
together  yesterday,  but  the  bird  Mr. 
Edison  was  interested  in  at  the  time 
was  turkey  and  not  the  dove  of  peace. 

Many  critics  have  sprung  up  to  abuse 
the  peace  mission.  They  contend  that 
as  a  peacemaker,  Mr.  Ford  is  a  cracker- 
jack  automobile  manufacturer. 

Scores  of  persons,  lured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  free  ride,  are  urging  them- 
selves upon  Mr.  Ford  as  necessary  to 
his  expedition.  They  are  just  crazy  for 
peace,  they  announce. 

One  man  appeared  today  at  the  Bilt-i 
more  in  New  York  to  urge  the  Detroit 
auto  man  to  take  him  along  because  of 
his  Inspiring  manner  of  speech.  He 
didn't  orate  eloquently  enough,  however, 
to  get  the  free  berth  on  the  Oscar  II. 

Mme,  Schwimmer,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  "WomaiL-  Suffrag;e  Association  of 
Austria-Hungary,  is  credited  by  many 
with  being  the  originator  of  the  peace 
ship   idea. 

Commander  Eva  Booth  of  the   Salva 

'tion  Army  insists  that  the  plan  will  fail 

She  is  upheld  by  John  Hays  Hammond 

Jr.,   who   asserts   that  the   peacemaker) 

will  receive  a  cold   welcome. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  Mr 
Ford  return:  home  as  one  of  the  mos 
ardent  for  preparedness,"  she  said.  "H» 
is  an  intelligent  man  and  the  lesson  h« 
will  learn  will  show  him  that  his  pres 
ent  position  is  wrong  and  unpatriotic. 
The  following  Governors  today  de 
clined  Mr.  Ford's  Invitntion  on  ground.' 


of  official  duties:  Manning  of  SoutV 
Carolina,  Hatfield  of  "West  Virginia,' 
Curtis  of  Maine,  Gates  of  Vermont' 
Baumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  and  Craig 
of  North  Carolina.  •    | 

Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  telei 
graphed :  | 

"Invitation  declined.  Believe  that  efi 
forts  for  peace  by  citizens  of  neutral 
nations  as  individuals  would  be  consid-1 
ered  meddlesome." 


GOV.  WALSH  APPROVES  I 

Telegraphs  Ford  Willingness  ti 
Go  on  Peace  Mission  if  Needed 
After  His  Term  of  Office  Ex- 
pires ■  j 

Governor  Walsh,  after  being  invlt©<* 
to  acompany  Henry  Ford  to  Europa 
on  the  latter's  peace  mission,  yester-! 
day  placed  his  seal  of  approval  on  thet 
project,  saying  that  while  he  could  not 
go  in  December,  he  would  consider  ani 
invitation  if  the  Ford  missiort  is.  un-i 
finished  when  the  Governor's  term  ex- 
pires   on    Jan.    6    next. 

Mr.  Ford  telegraphed  an  invitation; 
to  accompany  the  Ford  party  yester- 
day  morning. 

The    Governor's     telegram     in     reply 
read  as  follows: 
"Mr.    Henry    Ford, 

"New  Yorg  City,  N.  T. 

"Telegram  Nov.  24  received.  Cannot 
leave  during  month  of  December  on 
excellent  mission  you  are  planning. 
Would  consider  invitation  if  mission  is 
unfinished  when  my  term  of  oflftce  ex- 
pires,  Jan.   6. 

"DAVID  I.   WALSH, 
"Governor." 
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SECOND  FORD         f 


PEACE  MISSION 
SHIP  SELECTED 
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YORK,  Nov.  29.— J.ouis  P. 
JLochner.  Henry  Ford's  spokesman 
[here,  says  oA^erflow  accommodations 
for  such  of  the  peace  party  as  can- 
jnot  finj  room  on  the  Oscar  II.  will  be 
engrageCi  on  the  Fredericlc  VIII.,  which 
leaves  thi.s  port  ten  d.ays  later. 
'  ThirteeJi  liave  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  date,  Locliner  says,  adding: 
I  "First  domes  Helen  I^oring  Greenfel 
[of  Denver,  Col.  She  is  an  ex-State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  only 
iwoman  who  ever  held  that  position. 
j  'Then  comes  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
[james,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  very  well  known  out 
West.  He  is  very  prominent  as  a  so- 
cial worker.  Everyone  refers  to  him 
as  'Old  Uncle  Jenks.'  He  and  Jane 
Addams  are  the  oest-known  settle- 
ment workers  in  the  West. 

"Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  of  Indi- 
anapolis. She  was  in  charge  of  the 
Women's  Peace  Congress  in  Chicago 
this  year.     She  is  a  suffragist. 

"Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked  of  San 
Francisco.  You  know  him.  (He  was 
formerly  pastor  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church). 

"Henry    C.    Morris,  of    Chicago.      He 
;  was    formerly    consul    to    Ghent,    Bel- 
gium,    and     was     secreta  ry     to     Chief 
Justice  Fuller  in   The  Hague  arbitra- 
tion proceedings. 

"Mrs.  Joseph  Fels  of  Philadelphia, 
widow  of  the  millionaire  soap  manu- 
facturer, who  has  given  her  entire 
fortune  to  the  single  tax  movement. 

"Mrs.  Alice  Park  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal., 
j  suffragist. 

I  "Artnur  L.  Wetherby,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
[secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Peace  So- 
ciety. 

[  'Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson  of 
|Denver,  the  only  woman  Senator  in 
the  United  States. 


^/NTSJ^^Ar/C^Al.    /^/LM  s/£^^/C£. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  blmd  feminist,  said  in  early  dis- 
patches  'to  h^e  accepted  a  Ford  invitation  to  become  a 
member  of  his  peace  mission  to  Europe.  With  Miss  Keller  is 
shown  Mrs.  A.  John  Macy,  her  teacher  and  constant  compan- 
ion.   This  is  Miss  Keller's  latest  photograph.  ,_  _„   . 


"The  Rev.  S.  S.  Marquis  of  Detroit, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.,!   think. 

"Herman  Bernstein  of  New  York 
City,  editor  of  Der  Tage  .Jewish  daily. 

"John  D  Barry,  of  the  Sjan  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin,  who  wrote  'Apprecia- 
tion, of  the  Artistic  Values  of  the  Ex- 
position.' and  who  lectured  daily  at 
the  exposition,  but  he  is  invited  be- 
;:;ause  he  wants  peace. 

"bloyd  M.  Bingham  of  New  York 
oity." 

"Who  is  Ijloyd  M.  Bing')tnm  ■'•  Mr. 
[jochner  was  aske-1. 

"I  do  not  know." 


Ovvia/Vv.Es^  ,  yy ebvi^sJCa.,   B  ^^ 


IDece-.^loe.-r'    i.    I^l5 


Helen  Keller  to 
Come  to  Omaha 

After  Peace  Trip 

1  V—  ^ 

The  announcement  that  Helen  Keller, 
the  celebrated  blind,  deaf  girl,  was  to 
J6aii  with  the  Ford  Peace  party,  caused  a 
little  stir  of  excitement  locally,  since  Miss 
Jveller  is  scheduled  for  a  lecture  at  the 
Boyd  theater  January  25.  It  was  feared 
that  she  would  not  return  in  time  to  keep 
her  lecture  date. 

Late  Tuesday  afternoon  the  following" 
communication  was  received  from  her 
manager:  "If  the  Peace  Ship  does  not 
strike  a  mine,  Helen  Keller  will  be  ready 
U.r  her  January  appointments.  You  may 
iPesure  the  public  that  she  and  Mrs.  Anna 
ijullivan  Macy.  her  teacher,  will  be  In 
Omaha  at  the  appointed  time." 

This  message  was  received  by  Miss 
Clara  Mason,  principal  of  the  Train 
f*chool,  who  is  managing  the  local  end  of 
the  lecture  for  the  Teachers'  Annuity  and 
Aid  society. 


m 


nosiToYV,  YVteoSS.,  ■RcJLx/g.-rtuSg. 


:RYAN  COMING, 
;UT  NOT  GOING, 


A. 


.7  IS  REPORT, 


Coming — To  See  Peace  Expedi- 
tion Off ;  but  Not  Going 
—On  Oscar  11. 


^ 


TO  JOIN  FORD  PARTY 

LATER  AT  THE  HAGUE 


Pope's  Reply  to  Cablegram  for 

Assistance  Eagerly  Awaited 

by  Pacifists 

Special   Dispatch. 

NEW  YOKK,  Dec.  1.—^^ Bryan 

is    coming  r'    was    the   flash    atj 

Ford's   "Ark"   headquarters   atj 

the  Billmore  this  afternoon,  after 

he  receipt  01  a  second  telegram 

rom  former  Secretary  of  State; 
but  the  momentous  question  as 
to  whether  Bryan  was  going  still 
remains  unanswered.  Bryan  iis 
coming,  it  developed,  only  from 
Miami,  Florida,  to  New  York  tc 
confer  with  Henry  Ford,  who  U 
due  to  arrive  tomorrow  morning, 

"Shall  arrive  about  2,  Friday  after- 
noon," the  message  read,  "for  a  con- 
lerence  with  Mr.  Ford.  Expect  to  join 
party   later  at   The  Hague." 


Rumor  has  it  that  Col.  Bryan  will 
examine  the  passenger  list  of  the 
'•Ark,"  and  then  decide  whether  he 
will  merely  watch  the  delegates  go 
in  two  by  two  on  Saturday,  or  pack 
his  portmanteau  and  mount  the  cleat- 
ed  gangway  himself. 

H'enry  Ford  left  Detroit  this  even- 
ing and  is  due  to  reach  New  York 
at  9.30  tomorrow  morning.  In  his 
party  are  Mrs.  Ford,  their  son  Edsel, 
Dean  Samuel  S.  Marquis,  William 
Ijivingstone  and  Theodore  Delavigne, 
Ford's  personal  peace  commissioner. 
Mrs.  Ford  is  undecided  as  yet  whether 
she  will  take  the  trip  or  not. 

An  answer  to  Ford's  cablegram  to 
the  Pope  is  being  eagerly  awaited  at 
the   local   headquarters,   as   it   is   felt 
,  that  a  favorable  reply  would  strength 
en  the  expedition  considerably. 

While  the  influx  of  cranks  abate< 
somewhat  at  the  local  "Ark"  head 
quarters  today,  the  word  that  news 
paper  men  would  go  as  Mr.  Ford's 
guests  caused  a  visible  increase  in  th« 
ranks  of  the  profession  and  severa 
n^ws  periodicals  sprang' up  out  of  th< 
thin  air.  With  the  demand  for  repre- 
sentation. So  i4vT»*s^ -found  necessarj 
to  have  proper  credentials  shown. 

Movie  men  were  also  informed  thai 
they  would  be  welcome  and  all  thi 
leading  companies  will  be  represented 
J  Photographers  v\all  also  be  taken,  bul 
no  concessions  nor  favors  will  b€ 
shown  any  one  firm.  The  addition  oJ 
the  correspondents  and  picture  mer 
brought  the  number  going  up  to  mor€ 
than  100,  and  by  Saturday  the  ful 
quota  of  180  will  be  reached  withoul 
doubt. 

Among  those  from  whom  messages 
declining  invitations  were  receivec 
were  William  Dean  Howells,  Col.  E 
M.  House,  confidante  of  President 
Wilson;  Louis  Brandeis,  Senator  La- 
toilette.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
Morris  Hilquit,  Mrs.  Vladimir  Simp- 
kovitch,  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  in- 
ventor, and  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  head  o: 
the  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington 
Former  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  ii 
a  statement  issued  today,  said:  '^'I 
we  could  only  be  sure  that  all  othe; 
nations  would  estimate  him  (Ford 
as  we  do,  as  a  clown  strutting  on  th< 
stage  for  a  little  time,  no  harm  woul< 
come  of  it.  But  we  have  no  such  as 
surance.  His  programme  of  summon 


^^igTfieTroops  from  tne '  trenHfie^^ 
leading'  to  serious  discussion  abroad 
and  the  possibilities  of  worse  absurdi 
ties  in  the  future  are  shown  by  thi 
antics,  and  mouthings  of  the  past  tw) 
weelvs.  The  people  and  press  of  thi 
country  should  tell  him  to  stay  a 
home,  and  the  Government  should  re 
voke  his  passports  and  those  of  hi 
guests." 


PRAISE  FOR  PROJECT 

'I'his     letter     was     received     amon 
others: — 
My  Dear  Mr.   Ford: 

As  I  telegraphed  you  before,  I  an 
with  you  heart  and  soul  in  your  de 
sire  to  see  the  European  war  ended 
I  thank  you  for  the  generous  offer  yoi 
made  this  -afternoon,  but  feel  that 
cannot  accept  it. 

Whatever  results  your  expeditioi 
may  have,  it  has  brought  the  soldie; 
in  the  trenches  dramatically  befor^ 
the  American  mind.  Our  arguments 
for  peace  or  war  have  neglected  him 
We  have  talked  of  boundary  lines 
and  governments,  and  of  a  peac< 
framed  by  diplomats*  sitting  at  theii 
ease  a  safe  distance  from  the  guns 
The  peace  you  suggest  would  make 
war  forever  impossible,  would  end  the 
power  that  often  makes  governments 
a  menace  to  their  own  people,  and 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  mastery  of 
man  over  man. 

Tf  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  one 
understand  that  their  victories  be-l 
long  to  their  Governments  but  theirj 
miseries  ai^e  their  own,  they  will  ceasej 
to  light  at  the  bidding  of  an  office l* 
Ijacked  by  an  official.  They  will  put! 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  go 
liome.  If  tlie  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  and 
a  group  of  presidents  and  kings  arei 
interested  in  a  quarrel  about  a  line 
fence,  the  workers  they  have  turned, 
into  soldiers  will  let  them  have  their 
fight  but  among  themselves. 

Any  treaty  that  might  be  framed 
now  would  doubtless  displease  lEa 
of  the  Governments  that  have  di^l^jvn 
their  people  into  the  war.  But  ter 
of  peace  will  not  wi^rry  the  men  i 
the  trenches.  They  are  not  interest- 
ed in  the  abstractions  of  the  politician 
and  the  diplomat,  and  they  are  ready 
to  get   out   of     their     hole^ Ja^.,.  the. 


ground  as  soon  as  they  can  do  11. 
[without  being  branded  as  cowards  or 
I  shot  as  traitors.  What  they  need  is 
a  union  that  will  enable  them  to 
Ithrpw  down  their  weapons  and  take 
up   their  -tools. 

If  tho  men  in  the  trenches  lay 
down  their  arms  on  Christmas  day, 
the  era  of  freedom  will  have  begun. 
Men  will  never  ag^in  be  slaves  or 
bare  their  heads  to  men  or  gods  Qr< 
devils.  ■■■'{ 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  your; 
high  undertaking, 

Very    Sincerely   Yours, 
Helen  Keller. 


SAYS  PEACE  TRIP  VAIN; 
GERMANY  HAS  WON  WAR 

Special   Dispatch. 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  1.— That  Henry; 
Ford's  peace  delegation  will  cross  the 
seas  in  vain  and  that  Germany  al- 
ready has  the  war  won,  are  state- 
ments made  by  Baron  Louis  De  Leo- 
pold, Parisian  banker  and  now  lec- 
turer, today. 

"I  admire  Mr.  Ford  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  citizens,"  said  the 
Baron,  "and  especially  because  he 
•dares  to  express  his  views  and  carry: 
them  out  in  spite  of  the  stones  that 
are  being  thrown  at  him.  But  what 
the  Pope  couldn't  do  with  nations  in 
wliich  Catholicism  is  predominant,  no 
private  citizen  can  do.  The  time  is 
not  ripe  yet  for  intervention." 

"England  is  bankrupt,  France  is 
physically  exhausted,  and  Germany 
ihas  not  begun  to  draw  on  her  fman- 
jcial  reserve.  Germany  has  won  the 
war  already,  and  it  is  only  because  of. 
thQ  great  expanse  of  territory  that 
lyictory  is  not  so  obvious."  ' 


Jd  a^t't-uvwo'f  e^  ,    T>Aa-Y-xyl£iv\ci  ,  O 
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DOG  WOMAN'S  FRIEWU ' 


Also  Her  Protector,  As  Many  Well- 
Known  Dog  Owners  Assert. 


HELEN    KELLER    LOVES    THEM 


PavloTra*»   Denrcst    Posisesslon    Is   A 

Boston  Terrier Elsfe  Janls  And 

May    ETm>ress    Alno    Devoted    To 
Tlie  Canine. 

TTiVoTO  theJBostOTi  Post.l 
TTpTpn  JLaiWf'Twpq  her  f!o?rR. 

Pavlowa  sftyn  ?;hp*cf  rather  sef  Tior  (\ofr, 
pfcfnred  In  tbp  ■psfpeP  thar.  herself. 

"Fllsie  Tanis  keeps  a  kennel. 

l\Iay  Empress  pets  the  littlest  floe  In 
America. 

Why? 

"The  dog,"  the  old  eopyhook  adage 
says,  "is  the  friend  of  man." 

"Friend  of  woman,  rather."  a  pun- 
ster of  Queen  Anne's  day  exclaimed,  ancl 
went  on  to  insist  that  the  horse  was  a 
;man*s  only  trne  friend. 

It  was  the  lapdojr  habit  that  enrasred  | 
this   eisrhteenth  centnry  wit,   as  it  has 
enraged  or  amnsed  all  mere  men  of  hi?j 
day  and  the  present. 

Re??arded  As  Protectors. 

Still,  woman's  love  of  dogs  is  doubt- 1 
less  rooted  in  a  wholesome  and  genuine 
instinct  for  a  protector. 

For  the  lapdog  men  have  always  be-: 
grudged  a  kind  word.  They  refuse  to 
admit  they  are  ornamental,  and  not  in- 1 
frequently  exhibit  symptoms  of  jealousy' 
when  they  observe  the  excess  of  afPec- ' 
tion  lavished  on  these  canine  pets  by ' 
their  mistresses. 

Others  protend  to  hnf^e  their  objec- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  little  beasts 
are  un.  -"-enic — to  kiss.  (As  if  the  kiss 
had  not  been  condemned  altogether  on 
hyjrionic  grounds.)  ^v^^v: 


Th(?  "renl"  doer,  however,  is  always 
admirpcl  when  companioning;  a  woman. 
Perhaps  the  sturdy,  typically  male  crea- 
ture acts  as  a  foil  for  feminine  beauty. 

However  that  may  be,  from  Diana 
wnth  her  hounds  down  to  Gainsbor- 
ough'?>  duchesses  with  their  stately  mas- 
tiflP  of  greyhound  companions,  the  fine 
woman  and  the  fine  dop:  have  always 
made  a  picture  that  men  like  to  remem- 
ber. Countless  artists  have  painted  the 
two  together  and  today,  as  much  as 
ever  in  any  past  time,  women  of  intel- 
ligence and  personality — women  who 
have  "done  things" — insist  on  having 
their  dogs  walk  with  them,  live  with 
them,  be  photographed  with  them  on 
occasions  of  cerr'mony  and  importance. 

There  is  Pavlowa.  for  example.  Her 
dearest  possession  is,  according  to  her 
own  confession,  a  Boston  terrier  whose 
name  is  Boss.  The  little  dog  is  a  re- 
cent acquisition,  but  it  has  already  firm- 
ly established  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  ballet  troupe,  and  it  fully  lives 
up  to  its  name,  for  it  tyranni^ies  every- 
body, even  the  grouchy  ballet  master. 

PavloTva's  "Ross**  Is  Intellli?ent. 

"Boston  is  famed  for  its  intcllectu- 
jility,"  ]>Tmo.  Pavlov/a  says,  "and  Boss 
lives  up  to  the  city's  reputation.  The 
moment  it  gets  dark  Boss  begins  to  ttig 
at  my  skirts  as  a  sign  that  it  is  time  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  and  on  Sunday  nights, 
when  I  am  free,  T  have  a  whole  lot  of 
trouble  quieting  him. 

"During  the  performance  the  dog  is 
usually  found  in  the  wings  watching  us 
all,  and  it  really  smil<^s  when  there  is 
great  applause.  At  first  I  was  afraid 
that  it  would  bark,  but  one  night  it 
slipped  out  of  the  dressing  room  and 
behaved  itself  so  nicely  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  let  it  have  its  way." 

May  Empress,  one  of  the  popular 
stars  of  the  motion  picture,  exhibits  her 
toy  dog  in  most  of  the  big  shows  and 
not  infrequently  takes  a  prize. 
r  The  hottest  rivalry  exists  between 
Miss  Empress,  who  is  an  English  com- 
edienne, and  Emmy  Wehlen,  the  Vien- 
nese star,  as  to  which  owns  the  smallest 
dog.  Miss  Wehlen  showed  up  at  the 
Metro  Studio  in  New  York  with  a  Pe- 
kinese weighing  not  more  than  two 
pounds.  But  Miss  Empress  won  the 
prize  with  what  she  calls  her  "biscuit 
hound,"  a  tiny  mite  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand. 

ISlsle  Janls  A  Dos  liover. 

Elsie  Janis,  perhaps  the  most  typical 
j"athletic  American  girl"  on  the  stage, 
'comes  by  her  love  of  dogs  naturally.  She 
keeps  quite  a  kennel  in  her  home  ud  the 
Hudson,   and  they  are   second   only  to 


horses  in  Iier  affection.  Miss  Janig  is, 
as  most  theatregoers  know,  an  enthu- 
siastic hoTsewoman,  and  loves  the  cot- 
door  life  in  nearly  all  its  forms. 

Much  more  unusual  is  the  love  of  dogs 
displayed  by  Helen  Keller,  the  wonder- 
ful blind,  deaf  and  dumb  woman.  Miss 
Keller's  life  is  naturally  so  circum- 
scribed, so  difficult  is  it  for  her  to 
satisfy  the  craving;  for  affection  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  womankind,  that  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  her  de- 
voted to  a  few  animals.  She  delights 
in  horseback  riding,  when  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  indulge  in  it  with  proper 
companions,  find  her  dog  is  nowadays 
her  constant  comrade. 


Ho^rxeLL^  YVevo  ^o-rK.  .  Jr-tb^/cyue^. 


Philadelpnia,  Dec.  2. — Katheryne 
May  PYick,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
ward  of  the  State  for  whom  the  Penn- 
sylvania Li<igislature  makes  an  appro- 
priation each  session,  will  celebrate 
her  sixteenth  birthday  today. 

Seven  years  ago.  Katheryne  came 
to  the  care  of  the  State  from  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fi'ick, 
of  Harrisburg.  Her  mind  was  totally 
undeveloped  and  she  was  absolutely 
helpless.  The  girl  now  speaks  with 
a  clear  enunciation  though  she  has 
never  heard  a  word  spoken,  uses  a 
typewriter  and  does  about  everything 
within  certain  limitations  that  any 
normal  giri  can  do. 

For  seven  years  she  has  been  un- 
der the  care  of  Miss  Mabel  P.  Whit- 
man, and  today  is  pronounced  almost 
the  equal  of  Helen  Keller. 

Katheryne  lias  a  topographical  map 
on  which  she  follows  the  course  of  the 
various  military  campaigns  in  Eu- 
rope. 


■Bostow,   YVVa^S^.,  Ue-ra^ldL. 


!Dece->^w.be-r  %^    1^15. 


nCLC'il    IS^CJLLi:,!^    AlxAil^l 

"^iniCtlNES  INVITATION 


Will   Not  Sail  with   Ford   Party,  but 
War   to    End.        \.      "U 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  for  a  secorm  time, 
has  declined  to  accept  Henry  Ford's 
invitation,  to  join  his  peace  expedition. 
Giving  the  pressure  of  engagements  to 
lecture  as  her   reason,   she   states   that. 

nevertheless,  she  is  with  Mr.  Ford, 
heart  and  soul,  in  his  desire  to  see  the 
European   war  ended. 

"If  your  expedition  aids  in  bringing 
the  logic  of  the  general  strike  to  the 
minds  of  the  men  in  the  trenches," 
says  Miss  Keller,  "if  it  makes  them  un- 
derstand at  last  that  there  can  be  no 
war  without  soldiers,  no  killing  unless 
men  will  kill,  then  indeed  is  the  great 
victory  of  the  age  won.  When  the  great 
working  masses  learn  this  lesson  oi 
their  silent  power,  of  the  resistless 
etrengtli  of  their  folded  arms,  they  will 
be  able  not  only  to  prevent  Avars,  but 
to  end  every  tyrrany  that  oppresses 
them.  They  will  become  masters  of  the 
machinery  of  state  and  of  industry,  rul- 
ers of  their  own  lives. 

"If,  on  Christmas  (Jay.  the  fighting 
men  of  Europe  drop  their  guns  in  the 
trenches  and  put  their  hands  In  their 
pockets,  then  will  the  way  be  open  tu 
salvation.  The  message  of  the  Carpen- 
ter of  Nazareth  will  become  fruitful  and 
the  songs  of  the  angels  will  be  fulfilled 
upon  the  eartli.  This  unparalleled  war, 
with  all  its  beastliness  and  savagery, 
will  be  ended.  This  impeachment  of 
our  religion,  our  civilization  and  our 
humanity  will  stop,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  wars  or  rumors  of  wars.  Not 
only  will  the  butchery  of  the  trenches 
cease,  but  the  more  ruthless,  if  more 
refined,  slaughtei-  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic warfare  that  every  year  kills 
and  maims  tens  of  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  and   little   children." 


APPROVED  BY  HELEN  KELLER. 

But  She  Writes  She  Cannot  Join  the 
'}  Ford  Peace  Mission. 

Helen  KeUeryesterday  sent  Mr  Poid 
a  lett^'~1flrWffl^h  she  says  she  is  with 
him  heart  and  soui  In  his  desire  to  end 
j±j£  war,  but  that  her  lecture  obligations 
'wni  prevent  her  accepting  his  second 
invitation.  In  the  course  of  her  letter 
she  says:  "If  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
once  understand  that  their  victories  be- 
long to  their  Government,  but  their 
miseries  are  their  own,  they  will  cease 
to  fight  at  the  bidding  of  an  officer 
backed  by  an  official.  They  will  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  go 
home. 

"When  the  great  working  masses  learn 
this  lesson  of  their  silent  power,  of  the 
resistless  strength  of  their  folded  arms, 
they  will  be  able  not  only  to  prevent 
wars  but  t.o  end  evecry  tyranny  that 
oppresses  them.  '  -> 


Bostow.,  Wta^ss.,  "Posi:.. 
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GIRL  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  AT  HER  BIRTH 
NOW  ALMOST  AS  ACCOMPLISHED  AS  HELEN  KELLER 


KATHRYN  E  FRICK 


Karthryne    PYick    of    Harrisburg',    Pa., 

deaf,    dumb    and    blind,   has   just    cele- 
[  brated   her   16th   birthday   by   giving-  a 

party  to   her  little   girl   friends. 
[      "I   am   16    years    old,"   she    said    very 
I  plainly,    "and    I   am   going  to   give   my 

friends  a   treat." 
Th^    words    were      actually      spoken, 

they  were   not   mumbled   or  chattered. 
1  They  were  fairly   clear   and  clean    cut, 

and    they    carried    with    them    the    joy 

and  insatiable  love  for  life  of  a  n^mal 
I  girl. 
i     Seven    years    ago,    when      Kathry 

Frick   entered   the    Pennsylvania  Ins 
itute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Mou 
'Airy,    she    could   not    utter    a    syllab 
I  She    made     unintelligible     sounds,    h 
jmind  was   absolutely  undeveloped,   h 
'  body  was  frail.     She  had  no  poise, 
I  stability,      no      direction;       she      cou 
I  scarcely    walk    alone. 
i      Today  she   is  a  well  developed,  W' 
J  set-up  girl  of  16,  with  a  keen  light 
j  intelligence    shining    in    her    face    th 

reflects  the  working  of  an  active  brai 


hC-u,'tLa-wcA.  , 'Vc^vwvon't  ,  H^^soLcL 


DISCOURTESY  AND  SPANKING. 
It  is  not  often  that  men  in  a  Ver- 
,mont  city,  or  in  a  New  England  city, 
[may  properly  be  charged  with  dis- 
Icourtesy  toward  women,  but  the  Mont- 
fcelier  Argus  relates  a  case  which  sure- 
ly must  be  an  exception. 

A  woman,  wheeling  a  baby  carriage 
along  the  slippery  walks  of  the  Cap- 
itol city,  slipped  and  fell,  the  carriage 
running  backward  and  pinning  her 
down.  It  is  alleged  that  she  called 
for  help  from  two  male  bipeds,  who, 
after  glancing  fatwittedly  in  her  direc- 
tion, passed  on. 

A  12-year-old  boy  finally  came  to 
her  assistance,  held  the  carriage  back 
and  helped  her  to  rise. 

A  trifling  matter,   but     significant.: 

Can  any   decent  man  read  the  item 

without  feeling  a  tingling  in  his  right 

,  foot  and  a  desire  to  hurl  an  honest 


boot  against  the  most  convenient  por- 
tion of  the  lout's  anatomy  who  could 
be  guilty  of  such  discourtesy? 

May  one  not  hark  back  in  imagina-| 
tion  to  the  origin  and  training  of  the: 
lummoxes  who  thus  did  violence  to 
courteous  manhood  and  see  a  pair  of 
unlicked  cubs,  the  product  of  an  undis-i 
ciplined  household,  who  never  had  the 
notion  beaten  into  their  apelike  brains 
that  women  must  be  respected? 

The  chances  are  that  these  troglo- 
dytes were  not  Vtrmont-born,  but 
there  are  youths  growing  up  all  around 
us  every  day  who  would  hail  such  a 
little  mishap  as  the  day's  joke,  who 
would  pass  chortling  on  their  way  at 
the  humorous  spectacle  of  a  woman 
prostrate  and  helpless. 

The  Herald  has  never  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  disuse  of  the  old-fashioned 
hand  spanking  as  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence toward  the  higher  life.  Boys 
and  girls  are  mere  animals  at  birth, 
devoid  of  soul,  intellect  or  aspiration 
toward  anything  but  food.  "The  Soul's 
Awakening"  is  a  poetic  fancy, of  great 
literary  beauty,  but  one  of  the  best 
awakeners  is  a  spanking. 

Certain  childless  women  and  sexless 
educators  will  disagree  with  this  ele- 
mentary theory,  but  one  needs  only  to 
observe  the  Instinctive  discipline  of 
the  animal  kingdom  to  realize  the 
force  and  potency  of  early  impressing 
on  the  mind  or  consciousness  of  the 
young  the  idea  of  AUTHORITY. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  greatest 
educational  triumph  of  a  half  century 
was  the  piercing  of  the  darkened  soul 
of  Helen  Keller,  who  was  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  And  yet  what  was  the  first 
act  of  her  Instructor? 

The  afflicted  child  was  a  wild  ani- 
mal. Sweeping  her  food  from  the 
table,  attacking  her  parents  and  giving 
way  to  bursts  of  brutish   rage  were 


perhaps  the  passionate  expression  of 
a  suffering  soul.  What  first  quieted 
and  suppressed  those  wild  paroxysms? 
A  sound  spanking. 

This  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Hel- 
L  en  Iteller  the  notion  of  authority  and 

"  that  Pei'OMfliuon    brought    RESPECT. 

An  extreme  case,  we  admit,  but,  like 
the  sharp  buffets  of  the  mother-cat, 
jeffective  and  actually  kind. 
I  We  warrant  those  Montpelier  skunk- 
pups  never  felt  the  weight  of  a  mater- 
nal hand.  We  aver  that  they  never 
learned  respect  for  authority.  And 
I  if  that  respect  cannot  be  secured  oth- 
erwise, then  ho  for  the  hand-spank 
and  the  wwift-sAnt  ^^j^^L     ■■■ 


ca^s^r  ^OS-Cow,  T^au&S.,  Fir e^   TV<2,SS. 


Helen    Keller.     ^        ^ 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf 
ute,  will  speak  at  MammmtmHimmM 
nfxt  Sunday  night  on  "Patriotism." 
This  woman  ,  deprived  of  sight,  smell 
and  hearing,  has  made  herself  famous 
the  world  over  by  her  remarkable 
accomplishments  notwithstanding  her 
great  handicaps.  She  has  been  able 
to  graduate  with  a  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  Radcliffe  College,  acquired  sev- 
eral languages  and  her  general  cul- 
ture is  exceptionally  wide.  She 
wrote  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Volumes 
on /Optimism  and  The  World  1  Live 
In,  which  are  a  remarkable  revela- 
tion of  the  modern  methods  of  edu- 
cating  blind   deaf   mutes. 


TVe^uJ   OY'le.A.ws  .  U>aL>.,    SiTaiLireS  wua^ 
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Dec-e.wvV>^-r    »%wH\5- 


Workshop  Fdr  l\!w  Orleans 
Sightless  Is  Plan  of  Promi- 
nent Men  and  Women 


Through  the  visit  of  Helen  Keller, 
famous  .  blincl  writer,  lecturer  and] 
teacher,  who,  with  her  tetacher,  Mrs.i 
Macy,  will  speak  at  the  Athenaeum,! 
March  20,  the  New  Orleans  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  hopes  to  arouse 
sufficient  interest  locally  to  assure  the 
establishment  in  this  cityl  of  a  school 
and  workshop  for  the  blind  of  NeM- 
Orleans. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Browne,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  stated  Saturday  that  ar- 
rangrements  for  the  visit  of  Miss 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have  Deen  com- 
pleted. 

"This  will  be  one  of  the  really  great 
privileges  broug-ht  to  New  Orleans 
people,"  said  Dr  ^^rowne.  "Mrs.  Macy 
will  tell  the  ^'  J  '  of  Helen  Keller's 
life,  and  then  T  »  .4  Keller  will  deliver 
her  famous  lecture  on  'Happiness,' 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable    lectures    ever    given. 

"Helen  Keller  has  overcome  so 
many  obstacles  in  her  career  that  her 
learning-  to  speak  seems  but  a  natural 
crown  for  her  years  of  labor.  This 
has  been  her  greatest  task,  however, 
and  the  result  of  unparalleled  patience 
and  effort.  It  is  said  by  distinguished 
surgeons  to  be  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  the  whole  history  of  educa- 
tion." 


The  commission  will  endeavor  to 
[have  brouprht  to  the  citj^  during-  Miss 
Keller's  visit  specimens  of  the  "w^ork 
[being-  done  at  the  State  Institute  for 
the   Blind,   at   Baton  JRoug-e. 

Members  of  the-  commission  are: 
Philip  "Werlein.  J.  K.  Newman.  Dr.  J. 
Iw.  N,ewman,  AV.  O.  Hart,  Prof.  .T.  M. 
bwinn.  A.  T.  Terry,  Bishop  W.  T. 
'Thirktield.  Mr.s.  E.  J.  Graham,  Mrs.  A. 
p.  Browne,  Miss  Collins,  Mrs.  W.  W: 
[Van  Meter.  Mrs.  W.  1).  Clayton,  and 
Idi".    a.    O.    Bfowne. 


^  ilSS  If EfcfcEI^iMPfSlfHh^ 
AT  «r  BOSTON  CHUECH 

"Patriotism"  was  the  subject  of  thii 
address  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  at  the  Maverick  Church, 
Bast  Boston,  last  night,  where  a  large 
audience  gathered  to  hear  her. 

BoSiTow,   >VUaLSS.>    Globe.. 

EAST    BOSTON    DISTRICT. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  gave  an  interesting 
address  to  about  250  persons  at  the 
Maverick  Congregational  Church  last 
jvenlng.  Her  subject  was  "Patriotism." 
The  speaker  dealt  with  the  events  of 
he  present  war  in  Europe  and  the  re- 
ations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
Tnments  concerned  in  the  righting. 


TTt-qx^,  Tt-e^-ur  ^or-K,,  "R.-&>co>rdU 


Through  the  visit   of  Helei^JEJ|^||r, ! 
apMttiS'  blind   writer,      lectunSr^^ma 


eacher,  who,  witET  her  teacher,  Mi*s. 
vlacy,  will  soon  visit  New  Orleans,  the 
^ew  Orleans  Commission  for  the 
31ind  hopes  to  arouse  sufficient  intcr- 
>8t  locally  to  assure  the  establish-] 
nent  of  a  school  and  workshop  for 
h^  blind  of  the  city.  ^ 


Wrentham 

Miss  Helen  Keller  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Boston  wasi  given  applause  when  she 
stated  that  if  preparedness  was  neces-j 
sary  she  thought  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea  to  have  t)ie  government  estab- 
lish rifle  i-anges  in  each  town  throughout 
the  United  States  and  have  every  man 
and  woman  take  lessons  in  marksman- 
ship, as  in  the  Revolutionary  days.  Then 
every  man  own.e»l  a  gun  and  knew  how 
to  use  it.  ^vj 


Bt-ooK.1 
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Vt.  ^.  i    i^ a^cL L ^ 


THE  .g^JJULJ^P  DEAF. 

^leu  Keller,  in  a  letter  published  in 
bhejfl^irent  issue  of  the  New  Republic, 
'arlT|Jo£aj|ps  a  ^ury  of  physicians  to  pass 
^pull'gruent  on  the  life  or  death  of  de- 
fective infants.  There  is  one  over- 
whelming  argument  against  such  tam- 
perins  with  human  life,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  wonderful  storv  of  Helen  Keller. 
Strangely  enough,  she  seems  not  to 
have  known  that  she  has  been  named 


as  a  striking  example  of  the  monstrous 
mistake  of  condemning  defectives  to 
death.  We  know  that  this  mind  that 
has  emerged  from  complete  darkness 
and  become  articulate  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  our  time.  That  Helen  Kel- 
ler's whole  soul  and  being  are  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  her 
symijathy  for  those  who  count  them- 
selves more  fortunate  than  herself  is 
unbounded,  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
phanomeual  manifestations  of  the  tri- 
umph of  spiritual  qualities  over  the 
purely  material. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Helen  Kel- 
ler's abhorrence  of  war.  She,  of  all 
people,  commands  respect  for  her  de- 
nunciation of  militarism  and  every- 
thing that  brings  misery.  Her  sincerity 
in  attacking  the  Pi'esident  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  preparedness  for  defense  in 
this  country  rteed  not  be  questioned.  In 
her  blindness,  her  inability  to  hear  and 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  re- 
alities of  existence,  is  to  be  found  the 
true  explanation  of  Helen  Keller's  at- 
titude toward  war  and  toward  society, 
inchiding  her  convictions  regarding  "ru- 
inous patriotism"  and  preparedness.  It 
commands  for  her  compassionate  coht 
sideration. 

•No  such  consideration  is  due  those 
who"  enjoy  the  fuU  use  of  their  facul- 
ties ;  who  have  eyes  but  \^i]l  not  see 
and  ears  that  are  deaf  to  the  familiar 
sounds  around  them.  The  "pacifists  are 
not  all  of  one  kind,  but  they  have  this 
in  common:.  They  have  seen  all  their 
arguments  fall  to  the  ground — verily, 
to  "break  down  under  fire."  The  prin- 
Icipal  contention  of  these  well-meaning 
ones  is  that  militarism,  preparedness, 
breeds  war.  In  this  they  overshoot  the 
mark.  The  point  may  be  conceded.  But 
with  a  world  already  in  arms,  breeding 
war,  are  we  to  remain  the  one  impotent 
nation,  temptingly  rich,  which  must  be- 
come the  victim  of  militarism?  Would 
that  some  of  those  who  are  still  blind 


and  deaf  to  realities  had  within  them 
the  power  to  overcome  their  deficiencies 
and  struggle  toward  the  light,  even  as 
Helen  Keller,  in  her  own  way,  has 
emerged  from  total  darkness.  J 


Tlevo   Mo-i-vc  yy.  v{.,   S^w-. 


DEFENCE  OPPOSED 

BY  HELEN  KELLl 
0/   — — 

Blind  Girl,  in    Labor    Forum 

Speech,  Attacks  President's 

Plan  for  Preparedness. 


WANTS    NONE    TO    ENLISTi 


Helen  Keller,  whose  escape  from  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  blindness  and! 
deafness  is  familiar  to  the  world  as  a 
wonderful  example  of  patience  and 
courageous  determination,  spoke  before 
the  Labor  Forum  in  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  last  night  as  an  op- 
ponent of  militarism — even  of  prepared- 
ness for  war.  Some  of  the  things  she! 
said  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  pacifist; 
cause  sounded  curiously  incongruous; 
seemed  oddly  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  the  woman,  the  sweet  fixed 
smile  that  Is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  her. 

She  said,  for  example,   that  President 

Wilson  appeared  intent  upon  overthrow- 
ing the  soundest  traditions  of  the  re-' 
public  and  that  "if  the  President  had 
made  in  1913  such  demands  for  pre- 
paredness as  he  was  making  now  there 
would  have  been  talk  of  putting  him  into 
a  lunatic  asylum."  She  urged  working-) 
men  to  refuse  to  Join  the  army — that  is 


[to  be  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
the  President  and  Congress — 'and  added 
that  even  if  the  country  was  conquered 
by  a  foreign  foe  the  worklngmen  could 
not  he  worse  off  than  they  are  now. 

Policemen    Hold    Ba«k    CroTvd. 

Ther'e  were  at  least  1,500  persons  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  bigli  school  and 
500  others  failed  to  get  in.  By  8  P.  M. 
the  jam  at  the  doors  of  the  school  at 
Irving  place  and  Seventeenth  street  was 
so  large  and  the  efforts  of  the  crowd 
to  storm  a  way  into  the  building  were 
so  insistent,  that  three  policemen  were 
sent  for.  Much  of  the  interest  shown 
was  due,  probably,  to  the  personality  of 
Miss  Keller  and  to  the  general  desire 
to  see  her,  to  know  how  clearly  she  has 
learned  to  articulate. 

She  went  upon  the  stage  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  her  teacher,  who 
took  charge  of  her  when  she  was  six 
years  and  eight  months  old  and  who 
taught  her  to  see  and  hear  through  the 
sense  of  touch  and,  finally,  to  speak 
almost  as  distinctly  as  one  whose  facul- 
ties have  been  perfectly  normal.  At 
the  age  of  34,  Helen  Keller  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly healthy  and  comely  woman. 
She  weighs  about  150  pounds.  Last 
night  she  wore  a  white  shirtwaist,  black 
skirt,  commonsense  black  shoes  and  a 
wide  brimmed  black  hat. 

Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  who  presided 
at  last  night's  meeting,  introduced  Mrs. 
Macy,  the  teacher,  first,  and  then  Miss 
Keller.  Mrs.  Macy,  who  was  Miss  Sul- 
livan in  the  years  she  was  teaching 
Helen  Keller,  described  the  long,  diffi- 
cult task  of  making  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  comprehend  all  of  the  things  that 
children  of  unimpaired  faculties  under- 
stand almost  from  the  beginning  of  their 
lives ;  explained  how  swiftly  the  girl 
grasped  the  fundamentals  and  how  mar- 
vellously she  had  developed  her  mind. 
Then  Miss  Keller  was  led  forward. 

Criticises    President's    Stand. 

It  was  noticeable  at  once  that  while 
she  articulated  with  great  distinctness, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  curiously  me- 
chanical note  throughout  her  speech, 
and  at  times,  though  infrequently,  her 
speech  became  jerky  and  hfJting.  Few 
persons  in  the  big  hall  had  difficulty,, 
though,  in  understanding  what  she  said. 
Her  topic  was  "Militarism  and  the 
Workers." 

I  ,  "This  Christmas  week,J[  .  she  began, 
'*'it  is  treason  throughout  half  the  Chris- 
!tlan  world  to  name  die  thing  that, 
above  all  others,  Christ  represents  to 
I  us.  Prayers  for  victory  take  the  place 
of  prayers  for  peace  and  good  will 
among  men.  Hymns  of  hate  will  be 
heard   instead   of   Christmas   carols." 


Then  she  criticised  the  course  taken 
by  President  Wilson  and  said  that  the 
minds  of  Americans  must  have  been  be- 
devilled by  the  war  abroad,  as  Congress 
was  preparing  to  carry  on  war  "as  it 
plans  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the.  post 
office."  She  argued  that  history  proved 
the  futility  of  all  wars,  and  that  fight- 
ing merely  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the 
working  people  enormous  burdens  un- 
der which  they  had  to  stagger  for  gen- 
erations. 

"The  useless  burden  of  war  always 
falls  heaviest  upon  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple," said  Mis3  Keller.  "It  kills  vast 
numbers  of  men  that  build,  dig,  reap, 
plough  and  feed  the  world.  They  do  not 
know  why  they  are  sent  to  die.  They 
suffer  all  of  tlie  miseries  of  war  while 
their  rulers  reap  all  of  the  rewards.. 
Their  wages  liave  not  been  raised,  their; 
toil  made  lighter  or  tlheir  homes  made! 
more    decent.  j 

"When  they  can  no  longer  bear  the 
misery  caused  by  small  pay,  long  hoursi 
and  uncertain  employment  they  go  on 
strike.  Then  the  patriotic  capitalists 
send  the  militia  and  even  troops  to 
crush  them.  And  on  top  of  that  they 
are  asked  to  join  the  militia  and  the 
army  to  fight  for  liberty  they  have, 
never  known.  Schools  and  all  sorts  of; 
organizations  are  turned  to  the  purposesi 
of  the  war  makers. 

"Let  no  workingman  join  the  armyl 
that  is  to  be  organized  by  order  of  Con- 
lg!ress.  As  President  Wilson  pointed  out 
In  his  message,  that  army  will  defend 
the  interests  of  the  capitalists.  It  is  an 
army  that  can  be  used  to  break  strikes 
■as  well  as  to  defend  the  people.  You 
do  not  want  that  kind  of  preparedness, 
do  you?  If  the  democratic  mesLSures  of 
preparedness  fall  before  the  advance  of  a 
world  empire,  the  workingman  has  nothr 
ing  to  fear.  No  conqueror  will  beat 
down  hi3  wages  and  wreck  his  unions, 
more  ruthlessly  than  ihis  own  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  capitalist  class  are  doing. 
Nor  will  a  union  of  the  capitalists  of  the 
world  be  able  to  oppress  him  more  thani 
the  masters  of  h\&  own  country  have 
done.  The  worker  h-as  nothing  to  lose 
'but  his  chains  and  he  has  a  world  to 
win.  He  can  win  it  all  at  once  frami 
a  world  empire.  | 

"Let  them  call  us  traitors  and  bap-; 
tize  our  international  association  with 
fire  and  steel.  It  shall  court  death  rather 
than  .surrender  to  ruinous  patriotism. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  world  td-day  for 
a  defiant  union  of  lall  workers  to  destroy 
the  war  of  the  trenches  and  to  end  the| 
paying  of  tribute  by  the  workers  of  the 
world."  i 

Miss  Keller  believed  that  Henry  Ford's i 
mission    would    fail    because    "Ford    be- 
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Physicians'  Juries  for  Defective  Babies 

SIR:  Much  of  the  discussion  aroused  by  Dr.  Haiselden 
when  he  permitted  the  Bollinger  baby  to  die  centers 
around  a  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  life.  If  many  of  those 
that  object  to  the  physician's  course  would  take  the  trouble 
to  analyze  their  idea  of  "  life,"  I  think  they  would  find  ♦^hat 
it  means  just  to  breathe.  Surely  they  must  admit  that  such 
an  existence  is  not  worth  while.  It  is  the  possibilities  of 
happiness,  intelligence  and  power  that  give  life  its  sanctity, 
and  they  are  absent  in  the  case  of  a  poor,  misshapen,  para- 
lyzed, unthinking  creature.  I  think  there  are  many  more 
clear  cases  of  such  hopeless  death-in-life  than  the  critics  of 
Dr.  Haiselden  realize.  The  toleration  of  such  anomalies 
tends  to  lessen  the  sacredness  in  which  normal  life  is  held. 
There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  this  weeding  of  the 
human  garden  that  shows  a  sincere  love  of  true  life.  It  is 
the  fear  that  we  cannot  trust  any  mortal  with  so  responsible 
and  delicate  a  task.  Yet  have  not  mortals  for  long  ages 
been  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  questions  just  as  mo- 
mentous and  far-reaching;  with  kingship,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  race,  with  feeding,  clothing,  sheltering  and 
employing  their  fellowmen?  In  the  jury  of  the  criminal 
court  we  have  an  institution  that  is  called  upon  to  make  just 
such  decisions  as  Dr.  Haiselden  made,  to  decide  whether  a 
man  is  fit  to  associate  with  his  fellows,  whether  he  is  fit 
to  live. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest,  wisest  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  submit  cases  like  that  of  the  malformed  idiot  baby  to 
a  jury  of  expert  physicians.  An  ordinary  jury  decides  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death  on  the  evidence  of  untrained  and  often 
prejudiced  observers.  Their  own  verdict  is  not  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  criminology,  and  they  are  often  swayed  by 
obscure  prejudices  or  the  eloquence  of  a  prosecutor.  Even 
if  the  accused  before  them  is  guilty,  there  is  often  no  way 
of  knowing  that  he  would  commit  new  crimes,  that  he 
would  not  become  a  useful  and  productive  member  of  so- 
ciety. A  mental  defective,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  potential  criminal.  The  evidence  before  a  jury 
of  physicians  considering  the  case  of  an  idiot  would  be  exact 
and  scientific.  Their  findings  would  be  free  from  the 
prejudice  and  inaccuracy  of  untrained  observation.  They 
would  act  only  in  cases  of  true  idiocy,  where  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  mental  development. 

It  is  true,  the  physicians'  court  might  be  liable  to  abuse 
like  other  courts.  The  powerful  of  the  earth  might  use  it 
to  decide  cases  to  suit  themselves.     But  if  the  evidence  were 
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presented  openly  and  the  decisions  made  public  before  the 
death  of  the  child,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  mistakes 
or  abuses.  Anyone  interested  in  the  case  who  did  not  be- 
lieve the  child  ought  to  die  might  be  permitted  to  provide 
for  its  care  and  maintenance.  It  would  be  humanly  im- 
possible to  give  absolute  guarantees  for  every  baby  worth 
saving,  but  a  similar  condition  prevails  throughout  our 
lives.  Conservatives  ask  too  much  perfection  of  these  new 
methods  and  institutions,  although  they  know  how  far  the 
old  ones  have  fallen  short  of  what  they  were  expected  to 
accomplish.  We  can  only  wait  and  hope  for  better  results 
as  the  average  of  human  intelligence,  trustworthiness  and 
justice  arises.  Meanwhile  we  must  decide  between  a  fine 
humanity  like  Dr.  Haiselden's  and  a  cowardly  sentimen- 
talism.  Helen  Keller. 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


longs  to  the  same  class  as  the  diplomats 
and  politicians  that  made  the  war,  and 
nothing  will  come  of  his  plan  because 
"he  won't  use  the  only  means  to  make 
it  a,  success,  get  the  ©oldiers  themselves 
ito  quit  fighting." 
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HELEN  KELLER 

BECRIES  DEFENCE 

._-  -  ....  ' 

[Slavery,    She    Tells    Unseen    and 
Unheard  fifrowd,  in  Attack  on 


Wiig^. 
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standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Wash- 
ington Irvjng  High  School  last  night 
at  New  York  a  girl  swayed  a  crowd 
she  could  not  see  to  demonstrations  of 
excitenaent  she  could  not  hear,  as  she 
spoke  against  President  Wilson's  pol- 
icy of  preparedness  aiid  urged  the  peo- 
ple th  :'ow   off  "slavery." 

This  was  Helen  Keller's  true  speech 
of  the  evening,  not  the  one  in  the 
crowded  hall.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women    who    had    waited    almost   three 

•  ■ 

hours  for  her  outside,  ekpt  in  bounds 
by  six  policemen,  filled  the  streets  and 
cheered  the  girl  in  the  lact  hat  who 
scorned  the  present  order  of  things. 

*  '  "Why  don't  you  make  a  junk  heap 
of  all  this?"  she  asked,  inside  the  hall, 
and  repejated  it  outdoors.  "Your  mas- 
ter's freedom,  his  Religion,  his  politics, 
his  kaisers  and  kings,  and  every  insti- 
tution and  custom  that  tends  to  reduce 
man  to  a  brute  and  God  to  a  monster?" 
She  said  tlie  Presidential  message 
asked  for  measures  that  would  over- 
throw the  soundest  traditions-  of  the 
time,  and  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  made 
such  demands  in  1913  there  would  liave 

[been  talk  of  putting  him  in  an  asylum 
for   the    insane. 

ARMING  MEANS  MORE  ARMS. 

I      "They    know    that   of    the    making   of 

jg-uns  there  is  no  end,  that  arm.ament 
means  more  armament,  and  that  pre- 
paredness means  war!"  she  cried. 
"They   know    that  we   have   no  enemies 


on  earth,  yet  they   urge  us  to   prepare 
against   our   enemies." 

Almost  every  sentence  Helen  Keller 
spoke  was  received  with  applause  by 
the  crowd,  both  indoors  and  out.  At 
times,  it  was  moments  before  she  could 
proceed,  particularly  wlien  slie  was 
commenting'  upon  industrial  conditions. 
"The  worekrs  are  slaves.  They  have 
no  country  for  all  their  patriotism," 
she  declared.  "Tliey  are  asked  to  join 
the  army,  to  fight  for  liberty  that  they 
have  not  known,  and  for  national  in- 
dependence that  does  them  no  good." 
The  climax  of  excitement  was  reach- 
ed as  slie  urged  the  people  against 
joining  tlie  army  to  be  organized  by 
Congress. 

"As  President  Wilson  pointed  out  in 
his  message,  that  army  will  defend  the 
interests  of  capitalists,"  slic  said.  "It 
has  already'  proved  itself  an  enemy  of 
liberty.  Behind  tlie  agitation  is  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  Let  there  be  a  world 
encircling    revolt    against    this." 

Miss  Keller  declared  tliat  the  meas- 
ures of  preparedness  before  Congress 
provided  for  engines  of  attack  as  well 
as  of  defence,  and  that  tlie  whole  pro- 
gram was  one  not  of  defence  but  of 
attack. 

"You  don't  want*tliat  kind  of  pre- 
paredness, do  you?"  slie  asked,  while 
the  crowd  answered  her  with  murmurs 
of   "No  I"    and   with   cheers. 

"I  look  upon  the  world  as  my  father- 
land, and  every  war  has  for  me  the 
horror  of  a  family  feud.  Let  us  court 
death  rather  than  surrender  to  ruinous 
patriotism.  There  is  place  in  the  woild 
today  for  a  defiant  union  of  all  work- 
ers to  destroy  tlie  war  of  the  trenches 
and  to  end  the  paying  of  tribute  by  the 
workers   of  the  world." 

Such     was     the     entlius:iasiu     of     thei 
crowd  as   Helen   Keller  finashed   that  it' 
was    necessary    for    the    police   to    force 
an  exit  through  the  crowd  for  hev,  and  i 
the    aroused    workers   follcwepl     her     car 
*tvith  cheers  as  she  was  driven  away. 
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HEbEN  KELLER 
FUYS  DEFENSE 

Blipd  Girl  in  Anti-Preparedness 
Speech  in  High  School  Labor 
Meeting  Says  Morgan  Firm  Is 
Back  of  Agitation. 


Blind  Helen.  Keller  appeared  in  the 
role  of  a  labor  arbltator  last  night  in 
the  Washington  Irving-  High  School 
and  delivered  a  peace  address  in 
wM-ch  she  attacked  President  Wil- 
son's prejxaredness  polloy  and  de- 
clared J.  P.  Morgran  &  Co,  were  be- 
Ijind  the  aibltation  for  greo-ter  de- 
fense. 

She  called  upon  the  audience  of 
more  than  2,000  pei-sons  to  refuse  to 
serve  in  the  new  armies  projected  by 
the  country,  and  to  form  Instead  an 
international  union  of  workers, 
whose  strength  would  sway  the 
world.  The  meeting  w^as  under  th€^' 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Forum. 

"Why  not  make  a  junk-heap  of  all 
this  civilization,  all  the  institutions 
which  have  been  put  up  by  your  mas- 
ters the  capi'taiiets,  of  the  kaisers  and 
kings,  ajid  of  everything  that  tends  to 
make  man  a  brute  and  God  a  mon- 
ster?" she  asked,  "This  great  republic 
is  but  a  riiockery  of  freedom. 

"You  are  making  all  'kinds  of  fine 
china  and  furniture  the  work  of  your 
iown  hands.  Do  you  ever  h-ave  them 
in  your  flats?  You  put  up  g7'eat  li- 
bra,Tri©s,  shops,  and  buildings.  ,Do  you, 
your  wives,  or  children  ever  frequent 


"Until  we  are  prepared  in  health, 
intellisrenoe  and  unity,  let  us  never 
join  in  the  army  that  is  to  be  orgran- 
ized  by  order  of  congress.  As  Presi- 
dent Wilson  pointed  out  in  his*mes- 
sagre,  that  army  will  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  capitalists. 

Morgan  Firm  Behind  It. 

"Some  honest  men  that  are  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  country  are  ad- 
vocating- armament,  but  rnost  of  them 
are  over  forty-five  years  old.  Behind 
this  active  agitation  you  will  find  J. 
P.  Morg-an  &  Co.  In  Germany,  Engr- 
land  and  over  here  the  capitalists  are 
Investing  money  in  insti-uments  of 
murder.  They  know  this  European 
war  will  not  last  forever  and  they 
want  the  United  States  to  furnish  a 
new  market  for  their  hideous  traffic. 

"If  we  increase  our  armament  every 
other  nation  will  do  the  same,  and 
will  continue  to  draw  dividends  of 
death.  Armament  means  more  arma- 
ment, and  preparedness  means  war. 

"The  best  preparedness  for  war  is 
tliat  that  this  country  had  before  the 
civil  war,  when  all  men  had  guns 
and  knew  how  to  shoot  straight.  If 
congress  now  wants  true  preparation 
for  defense,  let  it  put  a  public  shoot- 
ing gallery  within  reach  of  every 
family. 

Approve  Use  of  Schools. 

Carl  Beck,  former  leader  of  the  East 
Side  Forum,  just  before  the  close  ot' 
the  indoor  meeting  told  the  audience 
certain  newspapers  had  asserted  that 
the  community  centres  were  not  be- 
having right,  and  tliat  a  school  build- 
ing was  no  place  in  which  to  hold  a 
labor  meeting.  He  asked  ■'h©  crowd 
if  it  approved  of  holding  such  meet- 
ings there,  and  there  was  a  wild  shout 
of  approval,  with  cries  of  "What  are 
the  schools  for,  anyway?" 

With  the  crowd  surging  forward  to 
the  very  steps  of  the  sta^e  to  thank 
Miss  Keller  for  her  speech,  a  motion 
was  made  and  unanimously  carried 
that  a  report  of  her  speech  be  for- 
warded to  President  Wilson  and  to 
the  members  of  congress.  The  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes»  who  presided.  At  the  end  thai 
whole  audience  stood  up  and  sang 
"The  Marseillaise." 
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Blind      Girl     Calls     Upon 
Workingmen  To  Re- 
fuse To  Sen^e 
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MISS  HELlEN  KEIiLER 
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NETV  YORK,  I>ec.  20— StirroTinded  by 
1500  cheering  persons  and  a  squad  of 
police  reserves,  Helen  Keller,  In  tha 
guise  of  a  labor  agitator  was  swept  In- 
to her  automobile  by  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  last  night  as  the  climax  to  a 
peace  speech  delivered  in  the  Washing- 
ton Irving   High  School. 


In  her.  speech  f-he  called  upon  th«' 
audience  of  more  than  2,000  parsons : 
to  refuse  to  serve  in  the  new  armieai 
projected  by  the  country,  and  to  form 
instead  an  international  union  oi 
workers,  whose  strength  would  sway 
the  world. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Labor  Forum,  and  2,000  more 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  inside, 
waited  patiently  outside  for  neaxly  two 
hours  to  hear  the  messagre  of  the  grlrl. 

"Why  not  make  a  junk-heap  of  all 
this  civilization,  all  the  institutions 
which  have  been  put  up  by  your  mas- 
ters the  capitalists,  of  the  Kaisers  and 
Kings,  and  of  everything-  that  tends  to 
make  man  a  brute  and  God  a  mon- 
ster?" she  asked.  "This  great  Repub- 
lic is  but  a  mockery  of  freedom. 

"Tou  are  making  all  kinds  of  fine 
china  and  furniture  the  work  of  yovir 
own  hands.  Do  yoQ  ever  have  them 
in  your  flats?  You  put  up  great  li- 
braries, shops  and  buildings.  Do  you, 
your  wives  or  children  ever  frequent 
Hhem? 

"Until  we  are  prepared  In  health.  In- 
telligence and  unity,  let  us  never  join 
the  army  that  is  to  be  organized  by 
order  of  Congress.  As  President  Wil- 
son pointed  out  in  his  message,  that 
army  will  defend  the  interests  of  capi- 
talists. 

"Some  honest  men  that  are  anxious^, 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  are  ad- 
vocating armament,  but  most  of  them 
are  over  forty-five  years  old.  Behind 
this  active  agitation  you  will  find  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  over  here  the  capitalists  are 
Investing  money  In  Instruments  of  mur- 
der. They  know  this  European  war 
Will  not  last  forever  and  they  want 
;tfie  United  States  to  furnish  a  new 
"npiarket  for  their  hideous  traffic. 

i  "If  Ave  increase  our  armament,  every 
other  nation  will  do  the  same  and  will 
continue  to  draw  dividends  of  death. 
Armament  means  more  armament  and 
I^reparednesa  means  war, 

"The  best  preparedness  for  war  Is' 
that  that  this  country  had  before  the 
Civil  war,  when  all  men  had  guns  and 
knew  how  to  shoot  straight.  If  Con- 
gress now  wants  true  preparation  for 
defense,  let  it  put  a  public  shooting 
gallery  within   reach  of  every  family." 
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MISS   HELEN   KELLER. 


Denounces   Militarism   and    Pre- 
paredness  Before   Labor  Forunn. 


Photo  by  American  Press  Association. 

Miss  Keller,  blind  friend  of  Henry  Ford, 
Is  lecturing  in  New  York  city  and  else- 
where against  President  Wilson's  policies. 
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HELEN  KELLER  URGES 
BOYCOTT  OF  U.  S.  ARMY 


C;ails  on   Hearers  to   Refuse  toi 
Serve  in  New  Force  Planned 
linistration. 


^by 


Miss'lHreien   Keller   to-day   received^ 
scores  of  messages  of  contgratulatioii 
from  members  of  the  audience  of  2^000  , 
which      last      flight      enthusiastically  ' 
cheered    the    blind    an^  deaf    young 
woman  after  'Wi^'speech  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  urging  her 
hearers  to  refuse  to  serve  in  the  new 
army  planned  by  the  administration. 

In  her  speech  Miss  Keller  called  on 
the  people  to  foriji  instea^d  an  inter- 
national union  of  workers,  whose 
strength  would  sway  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Labor  Forum.  Two  thou- 
sand persons  who  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated inside  waited  patiently 
outside  for  nearly  two  hours  to  hear  \ 
the  message  of  the  girl.  Miss  Keller 
said: 

Why  not  make  a  junk-heap  of  all  this 
civilization,  all  the  institutions  which 
h»ave  been  put  up  by  your  masters  the 
capitalists,  of  the  kaisers  and  kings,  and 
of  e\'erything  that  tends  to  make  man  a 
brute  and  God  a  monster?  This  great 
republic  Is  but  a  mockery  of  freedom. 

Until  we  are  prepared  In  health,  in- 
telligence and  unity,  let  us  never  join 
the  SLrmy  that  ia  to  be  organized  by  or- 
der of  Congress.  As  President  Wilson 
pointed  out  in  his  message,  that  army 
will  defend  the  interests  of  capitalists. 

The  crowd  surged  toward  Miss 
Keller  when  she  left  the  building,  and 
six  policemen  were  almost  swept  from 
their  feet  as  they  tried  to  form  a  lane 
for  her  to  her  auto. 


!  NATIONAL  ARMA^/IEN 
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Helen  Keller,  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Social  Worker,  In  a  Stirring  Speech 
Delivered  Ijast  Night  in  Washington 
Ining  High  School,  Called  Upon  Her 
Auditors  to  Refuse  to  Join  the 
Armies  of  Defense  Projected  for  thcj 
United  States.  ' 


'Bostow,  >  7VUa.s5.,  Rvv\e-t-vc.a.-y\ 


Helen  Keller 
Makes  Speech  as 
Labor 'Agitator'' 

New  York,  Dec.  20. — Surrounded 
by  1,500  cheering  persons  and  a 
squad  of  police  reserves,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, in  the  gruise  of  a  labor  agitator, 
was  swept  into  her  automobile  by 
the  enthusiastic  crowd  as  the  cli- 
max to  a  peace  speech  delivered  in 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School. 

In  her  speech  she  called  on  the 
audience  to  refuse  to  serve  in  the 
new  armies  projected  by  the  coun- 
try and  to  form  instead  an  interna- 
tional union  of  workers,  whose 
strength  would  sway  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Labor  Forum,  and 
those  who  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated inside  waited  patiently  out- 
side for  nearly  two  hours  to  hear 
the  message  of  the  young  woman. 


Bostow,  VVtauSs.,  Gclobe^. 


HELEN  KELLER^^'AGITATOR." 

Arou'ses  Enthusiasm  by  Exhorting 
2000  at  N«w  York  Labor  Meeting 
to  Resist  Preparedness. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec  19— Surrounded  by 
1500  cheering  persons  and  a  squad  of 
police  reserves,  Helen  Keller,  in  the 
guise  of  a  labor  agitator,  was  swept 
into  her  automobile  by  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  tonight  as  the  climax  to  a  peace 
speech  delivered  in  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School. 

In  her  speech  she  called  on  the  audi- 
ence of  more  than  2000  to  refuse  to  serve 
in    the    new    armies    projected    by    the 


Ipountry  and  to  form  instead  an  inter- 
Inational  union  of  workers,  whose 
strength  would  sway  the  world. 

The  meeting-  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Labor  Forum,  and  2000  more  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  inside 
waited  patiently  outside  for  nearly  two 
hours  to  hear  the  message  of  the  young 
woman. 
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By  HELEN  KELLER 


Blind  Girl,  In  Brooklyn  Speech, 

Attacks  President's  Plan 

for  Preparedness. 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  26.— Helen  Keller, 
whose  escape  from  the  darkness  and  si- 
lence of  blindness  and  deafne.ss  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  world  as  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  patience  and  courageous  determi- 
nation, spoke  before  the  Labor  Forum 
in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
Sunday  night  as  an  opponent  of  militar- 
ism—even of  preparedness  for  wai*.  Some 

0  fthe  things  she  said  in  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  pacifist  cause  sounded  curiously 
incongruous;  seemed  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  gentleness  of  the  woman,  the 
sweet  fixed  smile  that  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic   of  her. 

1  She  said,  for  example,  that  President 
Wilson  appeared  intent  upon  overthrow- 
ing the  soundest  traditions  of  the  republic 
and  that  "if  the  President  had  made  in 
1913  such  demands  for  preparedness  as  he 
was  making  now  there  would  have  been 
talk  of  putting  him  into  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum." She  urged  workingmen  to  refuse 
to  join  the  army— that  is  to  be  organized 
through  the  efforts  of  the  President  and 
Congi-ess— and  added  that  even  if  the 
bountry  was  conquered  by  a  foreign  foe 
bie  workingmen  could  not  be  worse  off 
than  thej'  are  now:,.,__^.j_ 
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IVUgS  KELLER  MAKES 
LABOR  PEACE  PLEA 

\  .  h 

NEW  YORK,  X.  Y.-]Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, as  a  labor  speaker,  delivered  a  peace 
speech  in  the  Washingtoii  Irving  high 
school  last  night.  She  called  on  the  audi- 
ence of  more  than  2000  to  refuse  to  serve 
in  the  new  armies  projected  hy  the  coun- 
try and  to  form  insteal  an  international 
union  of  workers  whose  strength  would 
sway  the  world.  The  meeting  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Labor  Forum,  and 
•2000  more  who  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated inside  waited  outside  for  nearly 
two  hours  to  hear  the  messa,ge  of  the 
young  woman.  i 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1915 

A    MISTAKEN    ADVISER    OF    THE 

WORKINQMAN 

Boston    has    a    real    affection    for    Mis3 
Helen  Keller,   whos-e  remarkable  education 
was  accomplished  here  and  at  Cambridge, 
and     with     whose     mental     and     spiritual^i 
growth    such    honored    Boston    names    as 
those  of  Michael  Anagnos,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Oliver   Wendell   Holmes   and    Sarah    Fuller ! 
are  closely  associated.     Boston  may  well  be 
proud    to    see    its    child    of    Light-amidst-  j 
Darkness  taking  always  the  idealist  side  of 
every    question.      Her    path    leads    always 
toward  the  light,  away  from  the  darkness. 
As   between   war  and   peace,    Helen    Keller 
must   be  for  peace.     That   way   leads   the 
light.     She  cannot  go  back  to  blackness. 

But  Helen  Keller  utters  the  message  6t 
an  imagined  world,  not  a  real  one,  when, 
in  a  lecture  that  she  has  been  delivering, 
she   as&umes   that   war   may    be    ended    by 


the  refusal  of  workingmen  to  join  armies, 
here  and  everywhere;  and  those  who  share 
her    opinion    in    this    regard    are    as    much 
without  actual  eyes  with  which  to  see  the 
world  as  Helen.     The  "workingmen   of  the 
world"   (we  have  no  distinct  working  class 
In  Atnerica)  are  not  a  fixed  influence  with 
regard   to   wars.     They   begin   generally   ;n 
all  lands  by  wanting  wars,  and  by  and  by 
they     wearj*    of     them,     and     even     revolt 
against    them.      In    the    present    state    of 
popular  enlightenment  the  workingmen  of 
Europe  are  a  most  capricious  force  in  all 
things.     But  in  peace  they  are  not  an  in- 
fluence   against    war;    and    wlien    national 
animosities  are  abroad — when  the  interests 
and    ambitions    of    one    nation    press    upon 
those  of  another,  and  threats  are  uttered— 
the  Influence  of  the  sentiment  of  the  work- 
ingmen is  almost  always   belligerent.     The 
workingmen     of     London,      marching      the 
streets    in    1878    and    singing,    "We    do    not 
want  to  fight,  but  by  jingo  if  we  do,"   and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  were  the  original  jingoes. 
They  have  been  the  jingoes  in  all  countries 
ever  since.     Capital,   we  say,  and   truly,   is 
timid.     Capital,    "the  conservative   class" — 
does  not  want  war.     Sometimes  statesmen 
want  war,  and  not  infrequently  professors 
and   intellectuals;    and   these    bellicose   and 
designing   statesmen,    and   these    mad   pro- 
fessors, as  in  Germany  in  1914,  inflame  the 
popular  mind  and  bring  war  on.     But  that 
does  not  signify   that   workingmen   will   al- 
ways   want    war   to   continue.      It    is    quite 
possible  for  them  to  make  a  war  and  then 
grow    sick    of    it.      It    may    be    possible    to 
bring   them    to   such   a   state   of   enlighten- 
ment that  nations  may  dispense  with  war 
forces;  but  the  change  of  heart  must  affect 
all  men  together,  toiler-?  or  capitalists,  rich 
oi*  poor.     The  work  to  e^d  war  must  be  a 
loiig  and  patient  work  with  the  souls  of  all 
men. 

There  is  an  .aspect  of  the  "preparedness" 
situation,  as  it  affects  the  American  peo- 
ple, of  which  Miss  Keller  is  no  doubt  ig- 
norant. There  is  no  "working-class  senti- 
ment" in  this  country.  All  attempts  to  or- 
ganize class  solidarity  here,  outside  those 
who  have  inherited  or  who  have  been 
trained  in  such  solidarity  in  some  other 
country,  have  failed  ignominiously.  The 
question  whether  America  should  be  pre- 
pared for  defence  is  precisely  tlie  same  for 


the  workingman   as  it  is  for  any  one  else. 
The    v/orkingir.an    nnay   not   have    as    many' 
dollar?  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  foreign  , 
attack   as    the    capitalist    has,    but    his    few 
possessions,  and  In  pai'ticular  his  home  and  i 
family,  to  him  are  just  as  dear  as  the  rich 
man's    to    him.     There    is    but    one    inter- 
est in  this  regard.     The  American  working-  j 
man  does  not  incline  much  to  soldiering  in 
peace;   but  in  war,   in  time  of  public  need, 
he  rallies  to  the  flag,  just  as  the  capitalist 
does,  or  as  anybody  else  does. 

In  sny  war  in  which  the  United  States 
might  be  engaged,  workingmen  would  co'me 
forward  as  volunteers  in  literal  millions. 
Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that.  It  would  I 
be  wholly  a  matter  of  fitting  them  for  thai 
fray.  To  fit  them,  more  time  and  more! 
equipment,  more  guns  and  more  shells,  are 
needed  than  ever  before.  That  is  all. 
"The  workingman"  sees  the  need  of  all  this 
as  well  as  anyone  else.  And  that  is  what 
"preparedness"  means.  Neither  at  Miss 
Keller's  suggestion  nor  that  of  anyone  else 
would  the  American  toiler  or  the  American 
idler  turn  away  from  military  service  in 
cas;e  o^*  public  danger.  It  would  not  only  be 
unpatriotic,  but  against  tiie  cause  of  peace, 
to  ask  him  to  do  so— and  he  knowa  it  well. 
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THE  LISTENER 


Helen  Keller  must  certainly  be  ac- 
counted a  competent  witness  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Haiselden.  Although  he  has  been 
acquitted  by  a  coroner's  jury  of  six  phy- 
sicians, for  withholding  operations  on  a 
four-days'  old  infant  in  Chicago  that 
might  have  saved  its  life,  this  surgeon 
is  still  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Another  brainy  leader  of 
women,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  had  taken  the 
opposite  side  to  that  espoused  by  Miss 
Keller,  and  had  instanced  Helen  Keller 
herself,  along  with  Napoleon,  who  was 
sickly  as  a  child,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, a  consumptive  from  early  life.  Lord 
Byron,  born  deformed,  De  Quincey,  alleged 
to  be  morally  and  mentally  defective, 
and  the  Kaiser  with  his  withered  arm — 
as   defectives  that   proved   worth  saving,  i 


Who,  then,  shall  have  the  presumption — 
,  what  body  of  men,  even  though  clothed 
j  with  the  sacerdotalism  of  science — sci- 
ence, with  a  capital  S,  which  in  the 
modern  world  has  come  to  take  the  place 
of  the .  old  authority  of  religion — shall 
deny  to  any  unfortunate  the  boon  of 
life?  But  this  is  begging  the  question; 
the  real  qiiestion  is,  is  life  that  Is  tor- 
ture, simply  life  sentence  to  death-In- 
life,   worth  living? 

+     +     + 

Helen  Keller  says  it  is  not.  With  all 
her  gifts  that  save  her— with  her  wonderful 
,  mind,  her  wonderful  powers  of  reasoning, 
of  learning, .  and  of  statement—who  can 
feel  for  those  who  lack  them.  She  proved 
to  be  one  out  of  ten  tliousand;  who  could 
triumph  over  an  appalling  combination  of 
[  afflictions— and  as  one  who  has  thus  faced 
at  one  time  in  her  own  person  the  very 
problem  presented  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  misshapen,  incomplele  infant 
[  whom  Dr.  Haiselden  mercifully  allowed 
jto  pass  without  ever  becoming  conscious  of 
its  miseries — as  one  who  has  escaped  the  liv- 
ing death  to  enter  into  the  fullest  of  intel- 
lectual living,  slie  has  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Haiselden's  decision.  "If 
his  critics  would  take  the  trouble  to  ana- 
lyze "their  idea  of  life,"  she  says,  they 
would  find  that  just  breathing  is  not  an 
existence  that  is  worth  while.  "It  is  the 
possibilities  of  happinfess,  intelligence  and 
power  that  give  life  its  sanctity,"  she 
claims,  "and  they  are  absent  in  the  case 
of  a  poor,  misshapen,  paralyzed,  unthink- 
ing creature."  Then  this  extraordinary 
and  always  original  mind  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler goes  on  further,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate question  in  hand,  as  she  often  has 
done  on  public  issues,  and  adds:  "f  think 
there  are  many  more  clear  cases  of  such 
hopeless  death-in-life  than  the  critics  of 
Dr.  Haiselden  realize.  The  toleration 
of  such  anomalies  tends  to  lessen  the  sa- 
credness  in  which  normal  life  is  held." 

+     +     + 

I  -As  to  whether  any  mortal  can  be  trusted 
I  with  so  responsible  and  delicate  a  task  as 
deciding  who  is  fit  to  live  and  who  is  not, 
Miss  Keller  points  logically  to  the  plain 
fact  that  mortals  have  been  trusted,  since 
history  began,  with  just  such  questions, 
and  are  every  day  being  intrusted  with  life- 
and-death  matters—with  government,  with 
education,  and  with  the  employment  of  their 
fellow  men  on  which  depend  their  happi- 
ness, their  clothing,  feeding  and  sheltering; 
moreover,  the  jury  in  a  murder  case  de- 
cides  whether   a   man   is   fit   to   live.     With 


physiological  evidence  duly  presented  and 
considered  openly,  and  decisions  made  pub- 
lic, there  would  be  little  chance,  she  ar- 
gues, that  abuse  of  law  would  be  tolerated. 
Then  comes  one  of  those  swift  and  far- 
reaching  intuitions  and  generalizations  such 
as  Helen  Keller  has  time  and  again  con- 
tributed to  the  public  thought  on  a  given 
subject:  "It  would  be  humanly  impossible 
to  give  absolute  guarantees  for  every  baby 
worth  saving,  but  a  similar  condition  pre- 
vails throughout  our  lives.  Conservatives 
ask  too  much  perfection  of  these  new 
methods  and  institutions,  although  they 
know  how  far  the  old  fall  short  af  what 
they  were  expected  to  accomplish.  We 
can  only  wait  and  hope  for  better  results 
as  the  average  of  human  intelligence,  trust- 
worthiness and  justice  rises."  But  Dr. 
Haiselden's  action  she  calls  "fine  human- 
ity," and  the  criticism  of  it  "cowardly  sen- 
timentalism." 

+     +     + 

Almost  everything  in  all  this  could  be 
applied  with  equal  force  to  the  question  of 
euthanasia,  for  the  release  of  hopelessly 
suffering  old  age,  at  the  other  extremity,  of 
life.  Indeed  Miss  Keller  seems  to  antici- 
pate this  in  the  remark  above  quoted  that 
"just  breathing"  is  not  life  ;  that  there  are 
many  more  cases  of  "hopeless  death-in- 
life"  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  and 
that  the  toleration  of  such  cases  tends  to 
lower  our  conception  of  the  sacredness  of 
life.  If  it  would  be  humanly  impossible  to 
guarantee  that  every  baby  is  worth  saving, 
"a  similar  condition  prevails  throughout 
our  lives,"  she  says.  It  is  always  a  matter 
of  doubt,  consideration  and  examination 
whether  the  life  that  is  being  lived  is  worth 
while.  But  there  are  moments  and  crises 
when  there  remains  no  question  whatever,  I 
as  the  euthanasists  hold — when  it  is  a  posi- 
tive duty  to  put  an  end  to  the  agony  of  a 
helpless  sufferer.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bidder 
Sherman  of  Dorchester  and  her  proposed 
new  institution  of  a  municipal  "House  of 
Eternal  Rest"  for  every  community  were 
mentioned  in  this  connection  the  other  day. 
This  authority  on\the  subject  replies  to  the 
argument  against  it  that  the  world  is  not 
ready  for  it.  "The  world  is  never  ready 
for  anything  new;  it  has  to  be  made  ready." 
The  "literature"  of  her  society  contains  an 
array  of  arguments  in  support  of  euthanasia 
by  scientists  of  high  position  and  moral 
pleas  in  favor  of  the  happy  despatch  that 
would  be  fairly  startling  to  anyone  who 
has  not  looked  into  the  subject. 


Y\^^AJ  Ijo-rK^,    K.  V/(.,     He.-v£^.ldU. 


SEE  END  TO  TftLK 
LIKE  iSS  KELLER'S 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

lA/    ' 

Committee  Urges  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  Revoke  Labor 
Forum  Permit. 


Unless  all  signs  fail  the  Labor  Forum 
has  held  the  last  of  its  Sunday  evening 
meetings  in  the  publi'C  school  buildings  of 
the  city.  This  much  has  developed  after 
the  reports  of  Jthe  address  delivered  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  Jast  Sunday 
night  have  reached  TKe  school  authori- 
ties. While  every  one  concerned  is  dis- 
posed to  make  allowances  for  Miss  Keller, 
protests  from  all  sides  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  effect  that  no  organization 
lending  Itself  to  furthering  the  propaganda 
of  disloyalty  and  anarchy  should  be  per- 
imitted  to  occupy  public  school  halls  to 
disseminate  their  doctrines.  ! 

The  subject  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Education  to- 
day, probably  in  executive  session,  on  a 
report  of  the  Cammittee  on  the  Care  of 
Buildings,  asking  the  Board  to  approve 
its  suggestion  that  the  permit  giving  the 
Liabor  Forujm  the  use  of  the  auditorium  of 
the  Washington  Irving  High  Scliool  until 
next  June  be  withdrawn.  The  permit  was 
issued  to  Carl  Beck,  secretary  of  the  I-,a- 
bor  Centre  Committee.  This  forum  is  also 
using  the  a/Uditorluim  of  Public  School  No. 
62  for  Sunday  evening  lectures,  under  a 
permit  extending  to  the  first  of  the  next 
year.    A  letter  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Beck, 


whidh  ihe  will  receive  this  inorniug,  notti-' 
fying  him  that  this  pri^^■leg©  will  not  be 
renewed.  Miss  Keller  issued  a  statement j 
deefnding-  Jier  position.  i 

Committee  Considers  Q,uestion. 

The    Committee    on    Care    o£    (Buildings^ 
held   a    meeting    on    Monday    evening    at] 
which  the  matter  w  as  discussed.    Protests  j 
had    been""  received    from    several   sources 
and  members  of  the  committee  were  not 
slow    to    voice    their    disapproval    of    ttwe 
remarks  made  by  <Miss  Keller,  under  the 
auspices   of  the   Labor  Forum,   the  night 
before.    It  was   therefor©  decided  to  rec- 
ommend  to   the  Board  that  tlie  privilege 
of    using    the     Washington    Irving    High 
School    on    Sunday    nights    in    the    future 
ibe  withdrawn. 

"When  I  saw  Francis  P.  Cunhion,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ceure  of  Builid- 
ings,  yesterday  he  was  avers©  to  being 
quoted  until  the  subject  had  received 
further  consideration.  "We  have  had 
some  protests,  and  the  matter  will  have 
attention.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Herald  in  the  editorial  tpubllshedj 
to-day.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  make  the  school  buildings  useful  to! 
the  whole  people,  and  some  prominent 
speakers  hay©  talked  on  various  topics 
of  wide  interest.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  any  one  of  them  is  going 
to  say  until  It  is  said.  But  there  should 
be  a  check  of  some  sort  on  such  re- 
marks as  have  been  made  on  one  or  two 
occasions  recently  when  our  courts  and 
our  constitutional  authorities  were  at- 
tacked. Certainly  no  one  will  claim  that 
the  schoolhouses  of  the  city  are  places 
In.  which  such  doctrines  should  b©  aired.' 
Shocked  at  Questions  Raised. 

Miss  Keller's  reply  to  her  critics  was 
given  out  yesterday  at  the  Prince  George 
Hotel. 

"I  am  surprised  and  shocked  to  know 
that  such  a  Question  has  been  raised  by 
anybody,"  sh©  says.  "How  much  right 
has  any  on©  to  dictate  and  say  what  the 
people  shall  think  or  discuss  in  their  own 
assembly  halls?  If  we  are  to  have  free 
speech  where  should  Its  voice  be  strong- 
est if  not  in  the  free  public  school  build- 


inga?  Free  speech  certainly  will  not  in- 
jure the  building,  "V^hen  the  abuse  of  free 
speech  d»es,  the  abuse  and  not  free  speech 
should  be  corrected. 

"The  schools  are  for  all  the  people  or 
any  portion  that  Is  llge  enough  to  use 
them.  Parents  have  just  as  much  right 
to  their  use  as  the  children  at  times  when 
the  buildings  are  not  needed  for  the  chil- 
dren. Adult  education  in  public  affairs 
consists  largely  of  political  and  industrial 
discussion,  and  the  only  place  where  such 
fundamental  discussion  can  be  found  in 
this  country-  is  at  the  people's  forums, 
where  the  different  viewpoints  of  the  peo- 
ple are  expressed.  Never  until  there  is 
democracy  in  civic  education  and  the  peo- 
ple gather  to  discuss  live  issues  can  gov- 
ernment be  a  true  democracy.  Remember 
the  schools  are  democracy's  sacred  plaices, 
and  should  be  open  to  all  the  people,  whose 
voice  is  so  sacred  to  democracy.  What  is 
the  school  building  but  a  place  to  teach 
and  search  for  the  truth?" 


BOARD  MAY  GAG 
LABOR  FORUM 

Likely  to  Take  Away  Use  of 
Hish  Sciiooi  Room. 


.1  As  a  result  of  Helen  Ivellei-'.s  .speech 
■Sunday  night  before  The  Laum*  Forum 
in  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
the  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting 
this  afternoon  was  expected  to  revoke, 
the  Forum's  permit  to  use  the  hig^ 
school  JDuilding  for -meetingg.  • 

Strong-  opposition  has  developed  ld 
the  continuance  of  permitting  the 
public  schools  to  ho  used  for  the  fur- 
therance  of  any  propaganda  or  politi- 
cal creed.  Miss  Keller,  in  a  speech 
•on    "Milita;rism    and     1j;k    Woirkers," 


said  that  President  Wilson  appeared 
intent  upon  overthrowing-  the  soundest 
traditions  of  the  republic  and  that  "if 
the  President  had  made  in  1913  such 
demands  for  preparednesK  as  he  lias 
no-«',  there  would  have  been  talk  of 
putting  him  in  a  lunatic  asjiura."  She 
urg-ed  working  men  to  refuse  to  join 
the  proposed  civilian  army  and  added 
that  even  if  the  country  were  con- 
quered by  a  foreign  foe  the  workuig- 
men  could  not  be  worse  off  than  they 
are  now. 

(  uiaiuittec    \'ote,*(. 

The  Committee  on  the  Care  of  Pub- 
lic Biiil'dlngs  nieit  Monday  ndght  and 
voted  In  favor-  of  withdrawing  the 
parmit  giving  Hi?;,  J>ab-or  Foruiii  thej 
use  of  the  audit-rium  of  the  Washing- 
ton 'Irving  High  School  until  next 
June;  The  reooim^merdaitlon  of  the 
committee  wa^s  to  be  brought  before 
the  oBard  of  Kducatioiii  th'is  afternoon 
for  fin2.'i:  apprc'\a]  and  the  indic3.tions 
were  tliat  tlve  Vioara  would  vote  to 
withdraw  th-e  permit.  Such  members 
of  the  Boai'd  of  Education  as  could  be 
reached,  and  w'ho  were  sufFicientlj-  in- 
formed on  th?  subject  to  express  an 
opinion,  were  emphatically  opposed  to 
permitti^^g  sipeakers  to  say  anytliin,!:; 
they  pl-eased  in  sslvcol  buildings. 

Francis  P.  Cunnlon,  a  member  of  the 
P.oa.rd  of  Kducation  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Bu hidings,  state'd  tlic 
case  OS  follows: 

"Certainly  no  one, Will  olaiiti  that  th 
school  'houses  of  the  city  ai-e  (places  ill 
which  such  doctrines  s:hould  be  aired. 
W  ehave  ro  means  of  knowing  what 
any  one  of  the  sp?alcers  is  gc-ing  to  say 
until  it  is  b:'3:id.  But  there  should  :t3 
a  <:heck  cf  seme  sort  on  o^ne  ot»  two 
occasions  reientiy  when  our  courts 
and  o-ur  constitutional  autliGirities  were 
attacked."' 

I\Irs.  Christine  Towns,  24  Eighth 
avenue,  P»:rco{vly2i,  axiother  member  of 
the  Board,  said  .she  %vas  in  favor  of 
revoking  the  permU  from  the  Babor 
Fo-'im  afLei-   Sur. day's  meeting. 

"Ous'lif     (u    He    Some    Cnrb/' 

"I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all,"  she 
said.  "TJie  school  houses  should  be 
for  non-partizan  discussion  and  not 
for  spreding  such  sentiments  as  Miss 
Keller  was  reported  as  saying.  There 
ousrht  to  be  some  curb,     T  am  not  in 


favor   of  limitless   free   speech    in    ilie 
school  buildings." 

Miss  Oii\-ia  Ijeventril.t,  34  West  Sev- 
eniy-seventli  street,  when  '  a53ke(1 
whether  she  believed  in  permitting- 
speakers  i)i  the  public  school  bulkl- 
ing-s  saj-ing-  anythiiicr  thp-A-  n|r>nsp  yo~ 
plied  forcibly : 

"Absolutely  not." 

Before  she  left  the  city  ii^si  !i::j.::i 
IVIiss  Keller  issued  a  statement  in  de- 
fense of  her  position. 

"I  am  surprised  and  shocked  to 
know  that  such  a.  question  lias  been 
raised  by  anybody.''  she  said.  "How 
much  pighl  has  any  one  to  diclaCe 
aaid  say  what  the  people  shall  think 
or  discuES  in  thedr  own  assembly 
halls?  If  we' are  to  have  free  speech, 
W'hero  should  its  voice  be  strongest 
if.  not'  in  the  free  public  school  builc^ 
ing-?  Free  speech  certainly  will  n 
injure  the  building-.  When  the  ab\ise 
of  free  speech  doe.-?,  the  abuse  and  not 
■free   spesch    should   be  corrected. 

'•The  schools  are  fbr  all  tlie  people 
or  any  portion  that  is>  live  enough  to 
use  them.  Adult  education  in  public 
a.{fairs  consisLs  largely  of  political  and 
industrial  discussion  and  the  only 
place  where  such  a  fundamental  dis- 
cu.?sion  can  b  efound  in  this  country 
Is  at  the  people's  forums,  where  the 
differenit  viewpoints  of  the  people  are 
expressed. 

"Never  until  there  is  democracy  in 
civic  education  and  the  people  gpather 
to  discuss  live  issues  can  g^^overnment 
be  a  true  democracy.  Remember  the 
schools  are  domocracy's  sacred  places 
and  .should  be  open  to  all  the  people 
whose  ^^oice  is  so  sacred  to  democracy-. 
What  is  the  school  building'  for  but  ^ 
place  to  teach  and  seajrch  fcr  truth  ?^ 

Despite  ti:e  forecast  the  Labo:^ 
Porum  announced  to-day  that  Dr. 
John  A.  Ryan,  professor  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  at  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
anc  ]M,rs.  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of 
the  National  Consumers'  Deague,  are 
to.be  the  speakers  on  Minimum  Wage 
Night,  schedivlcd  for-  Ve'h.  <;  .^t  JJ0 
Labor  Fcrum.  .     '  -*^ 


FapCTrf^or^ind      ^ 
Are  NoTTensored 


(Associated  Press.) 

Xew  York,  Dec.  22. — Miss  Helen 
Kell  -•  and  other  iDilind  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  obtaining-  uncensored 
from  the  caipitals  of  ibelligerent  nations 
in  Europe  newspapers  published  for 
the  blind  in  London,  Paris,  T3erlin  and 
Vienna,  aooording  to  Miss  Keller.  These 
neweapaipers  are  not  censored,  she 
says,  because  they  are  .printed  in  s'hort- 
hand  Braillle,  a  point  type  used  'for  the 
blind  Avhich  the  censors  are  unable  to 
read. 

"These  imcensored  'accounts  of  con- 
ditions in  the  'warring  countries  tell  me 
the  true  sentiment  among'  the  working 
people  and  the  intolerable  conditions 
that  surround  them,"  said  Miss  Keller. 
"Their  hearts  are  almO'St  -at  the  break- 
ing point."  


Decevv>be-r  %%^  1^15. 

^UBLIC  SCHOOL   MISUSE. 

r^q^ ^ 

"o  THE  Editor  of  the  Herald  :— 

Your  editorial  on  "The  Blind  the  L,ea<1«»T' 
)f  the  BHnd"  is  right  to  the  point.  Thd. 
Board    of    Education    permits    the   Wash* 

ngton  Irving  High  School  to  be  used  foP 
ocialistic  ^nd  anarchistic  propa??anda, 
he  leaders  of  which  make  a  handsome 
hing  out  of  it  by  charging  admission  fees; 
hey  contribute  only  $9  a  night,  which 
:oes  into  tlie  janitor's  jeans,  and  the  tax- 
tayers  of  the  city  of  New  York  pay  the 
lamage  to  furniture,  for  the  electric  light 
hat  is  used  and  other  expenses  incurred* 

STEWART   BROWNE, 
'resident    United    Real    Estate    Owner** 

Association. 

New  York  City,  Dec.  21,  1915.  •  ^ 


De>c.e>-v\  be-r    ^S..     1^15 

HEN  KELLEe 


^*»?css?.«r<»wf*e?.*N(R<-««w.m.«r^  ,.. 


^•^■i*W«i' 


Deaf,   Dumb   and   Blind   Orator 

May  Come  Here  to 

Speak 


Complications  arise  in  the  annoijmce- 
Im^nt  of  the  intention  of  Eli«iaibeth 
iGurley  Flynn  to  address  a  meeting  of 
pilk  workers  at  Institute  Hall,  in  Mar- 
ket street,  January  20.  with  the  adver- 
'tisement  of  Helen  Kelier,  the  noted  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  orator  of  New  York,  as 
one  of  the  speakers  for  the  meeting. 
Miss  Keller  speaks  through  the  medium 
^of  an   interpreter. 

Henry  Marelli,  local  attorney  for  the 
I.  W.  W.  today  stated  that  Miss  Keller 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  ]Mitss  Flynn 
and  has  asked  that  she  be  permitted  to 
address  the  meeting  on  that  night. 
What  attitude  the  authorities  will  take 
will  be  watched  by  the  entire  country, 
in  that  free  S'peeeh  probably  will  be 
the  issue. 

Although  no  information  has  been 
advanced  by  the  incoming  Radcliffe  ad- 
ministration as  to  what  stand  will  be 
taken  regarding  the  meeting,  it  is  be- 
lievejj  the  policy  instituted  by  Mayor 
Fordyce  in  denying  Miss  Flynn  the 
public  platform  in  this  city  will  be  ad- 
hered to.  ^   .,^ 

Those  close  to  the  new  adminietfa- 
tion.  say  Mayor  Radcliffe  will  not  jnake 
known  his  intention  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er in  advance,  with  the  idea  of  .^voiding 
country- wide-  notoriety  for  the  eity,  but 
that  be  -will  have  issued;  his  orders  to 
Chief  Bimson  prior  to  the  meeting  to 
treat  Misis  Flynn  as.  she  has  been  treat- 


ed,  as  an  "un'deeirabTe  ciTizeh "  BJn^~fe- 
fuse  to  permit  her  to  spe^ak. 

Henry  Marelli  annoim<?efu  today  his 
intention  of  providing  againet  any  an,^ 
tagonistic  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice, by  fortifying  Miss  Flynn  with  an 
injunction  restraining  the  authorities 
from  denyng  her  the  right  of  an  audi'- 
enc©  in  this  city.  _^ 


Yl^^^    '^o-i'K.   n.t^..    Cd.lL,_ 


X)e.ce.-^wb€:,-r     X^-    J^^5 


B!  HELEN  KELLER, 

yf I 

DEAF  AND  BL^iP  SOCIAL- 
1ST  DECLARES  SHEJ 
KNOWS  REAL  TRUTHS 
ABOUT  EUROPEAN  WAR.  I 


Replying  to  capitalist  newspaper 
critics  of  her  denanciation  of  the  busi- 
ness powers  which  brought  on  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
and  blind  SociallLf!.'"It'B,'l*IH!LP*»  yesterday 
deolored  she  knows  more  about  coixdi- 
tions  In  Europe  than  the  editors  with 
sight  and  hearing.  The  editors  were 
aroused  by  her  address  Sunday  night 
at  the  Labor  Forum. 

"I  have  sources  of  information  just 
now  which  I  believe  very  few,  if  any, 
editors  can  possibly  have  access  to," 
she  said.  "I  get  newspapers  regularly 
from  I-»ondon,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  printed  in  shorthand  Braille, 
a  point  type  used  only  for  the  blind. 

"These  newspapers  for  the  blind  are 
not  censored  because  the  censors  can- 
not read  with  their  fingers.  These  un- 
censored  accounts  of  conditions  in  the 
warring  countries  tell  me  the  true 
sentiment  among  the  working  people 
and  the  intolerable  conditions  that  now 


surround   them,   and    their   hearts   are 
almost  at  the  breaking-  point. 

"Do  certain  editors   now  understand 
how  I  can  tell  the  people  some  things 
[about  the  European  war? 
I     "Before  the  masses  of  Europe  had  a 
chance  to  think  and  discuss  what  con- 
cerned their  life,  liberty  and  happiness, 
j  there    was   a   quick   and   comple  e    mo- 
Ibilization  of  the  militaristic  opinion ;  it 
controlled   the  news   that   went   to   the 
wewspapers;   that   molded   public   opin- 
ion   one    way;    workmen    were    seized 
'with    the   hysteria    of   defense   in    each 
of  the  countries,   for  no   one  took   the 
offensive;      democracy      was      literally 
swept  off  its  feet  and  into  the  trenches 
before    its    higher    intelligence    had    a 
chance  to  express  itself.     Let  America 
heed!      America      needs      mor      labor 
forums.     It  needs  the  plebiscite." 


"tX/ausU^uvugrtoyy  .   D  .    C  •  ■*  ^uvy\eS. 


f 


Dece^vvAb^v-  X3k   i^  i^« 


F^od  Crisis  Revealed 
In  JournalFor  Blind 

Berlin  Periodical  in  Braille  Letters  Escaped  Censor's 
Eye-Describes  Daily  Rations  Doled  Out  in  Ger- 
many According  to  Scientific  Menu. 


>;(^;^^'  •iS.—'thrrttifrh    mt^ 

medium  of  a  journal  in  the  Braille 
svstem  of  raised  letteis  for  the  blind, 
.which  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  tlie 
censor,  what  is  probably  the  most  au-, 
thorltatlve  article  on  Germany's  lack 
of  food  has  reached  this  coiAntry.  For 
the  first  time  it  is  revealed  that  ever/; 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Germany  is 
living  on  slender  rations,  doled  out  by 
weight,  determined  ,  on  <-  after  a  con- 
fei-euce  of  chemists,  scientists,  and 
pl.vsici.'jns    in    Berlin. 

The  journel  which  brings  this  in- 
formation IS-  iJie  A-eue  Zeit.  or  .  ne 
\ew  Time,  a  socialist  publication  tor 
the  blind,  issued  in  Berlin,  it  was  re- 
ceived    a     week     ago     by     Miss     Helen 


Keller,  wlio  was  born  deat,  dumb,  and 
blind,  but  who  was  taught  to  talk. 
Miss  Keller,  who  is  a  socialist,  made 
an  addiH*?s  last  Sunday  night  against 
preparedness,  inider  the  auspices  ot 
the  I^abor  Forum,  at  Washington  Irv- 
ing High  School.  Much  of  the  intor- 
mation  on  whmich  she  based  her  ob- 
jections to  preparedness,  she  said,  came 
from  the  journals  for  the  blind  which 
she  receives  from  Paris.  I^ondon,  Ber- 
lin,   and    Vienna. 

According-  to  Die  Neue  ./>eit.  which 
pi;blishes  the  table  of  food  values  de- 
termined on,  the  convention  called  by 
the  German  government  embiaced  the 
most  noted  scientists  in  the  country. 
Experiments  were  conducted  to  dis 
cover  how  much  food  was  necessa'^y 
to  keep  a  person  alive  when  not  .iC- 
tive  and  how  much  more  was  needed 
to  enable  a  workei-  to  perform  his' 
duties  without  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

An  inventory  of  the  food  on  It^nd  andi 
the  food  T)0ssihilities  was  tak'ftn.  and] 
an  imperial  edict  was  Issued  in^trypt,^_, 
mg  the  people  wljat  diet  they  woip  to 
maintain,  threatening  imprisonment 
for  violation  of  any  of  tlie  regulations 
of   the   edict. 

Two  Meals  a  D*'  y. 

Committees  have  lieen  appointed  in  the 
provinces  and  the  Cites  and  they  have 
takr^n  over  all  food  sunnlies.  which  are 
being  doled  out  according  to  the' neces- 
sities of  the  people.  All  are  supplied 
with  tickets  which  entitle  th'^ra  to  a 
certain  ratio  daily,  the  ratio  being  deter- 
mined on  by  the  size  of  the  family. 

The  chief  foods  in  Germany,  according 
to  Die  Neue  Zeit.  consi'^t  of  notatoes  and 
oatmeal,  and  the  people  are  permitted 
two  meals  daily.  Fruit  soup  is  also  dis- 
tributed, and  occasionally  meat.  Meat, 
however:  is  scarce,  and  is  entirely  under 
government  control.  When  pieat  Is 
given  out  It  must  be  boiled.  No  other 
way  of  preparing  it  is  permitted,  im- 
der  threat  of  punishment.  No  fats  are 
allowed  to  stay  on  the  meats.  They  are  i 
carefully  removed  at  the  municipal  sta- 
tions and  are  used  in  th?  preparation 
of  suets  and  soups. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict  was 
that  persons  who  owned  hogs  should  kill 
them  and  -sell  the  meat  to  the  govern- 
ment. ■  It  was  explained  that  hogs  ate 
more  than  a,  man.  and.  therefore,  must 
be  sacrificed  in  a  time  of  great  need. 

By  stringent  order  all  Plots  of  groiuid. 
all  window  gardens  and  conservatories 
have  been  given  over  to  the  planting  of 
vegetables,  and  I?ie  Neue  Zeit  recoimts 
the  fact  that  one'  woman,  noted  as  ex- 
pert growei"  of  roses,  had  been  forced  to 
turn  her  garden  over  to  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes.  Here  again  the  marvelous 
faculty  for  system  possessed  by  the  Ger- 
mans is  shown.  Aerricultural  experts, 
after  a  conference,  determined  upon  the 
number  of  potatoes  to  be  planted  in  a 
given  area,  that  the  best  cron  might  be 
obtained,    and    orders    were    issued    that 


tho    rpsulations    fixed     bv 
turists    hf>    followed    o^lt. 


the     aR>ioul- 


Little   Food   for   Aiijed. 

Tlie  food  allowed  to  those  who  do  not 
work  Is  not  as  sreat  in  quantity  as  that 
allowejd  to  workers.  The  aged  and  indi- 
gent who  are  in  institiJtions  or  reside 
with  their  farniles  are  permitted  but 
vsrant  rations,  the  allowance  being  based 
on  thr  results  of  the  experiments  fon- 
ciucted  by  the  scieniists  at  the  Berlin 
convention. 

"When  the  edict  regarding  the  food 
'reg-ulations  vfnn  issued,  according  to  Die 
Xeiie  Zeit.  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  the  German  people  to  meet  the' 
exigencies  o  ^  the  war  with  willing  and 
brave  hearty.  It  was  stated  that  while 
ultimate  vi-  tory  was  certain,  the  length 
of  the  war  was  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  for  that  reason  every  resource  or 
the  countj-y  must  be  conserved.  The 
.iournal  relates  that  the  ed  ct  was  taKen 
in  good  spirit,  and  adds  an  enlightening 
side  light  on  the  manner  in  which  Ki^r- 
many's  industries  are  being  maintained 
by  women. 

According  to  the  .iournal,  the  women 
arc  put  to  work  under  the  government's 
supervision,  having  no  will  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  cites  the  case  of  the  wife  of  an 
agent  for  tu  i.mporting  house  who  is  at 
the  front.  There  are  six  children,  the 
eldest  a  girl  of  thirteen.  The  wife  has 
lieen  assigned  to  work  in  a  factory  and 
the  daugliter  keeps  the  house  and  cares 
for  the  smaller-  children.  This  is  but 
typ'cal  of  the  countr>-,  the  .iournal  adds, 
and  asks.   "What  of  the  poor?" 

The  Braille  iournal  from  V'enna  which 
^Tis>.  Keller  receive.^',  contain.'-',  informa- 
tion of  fod  riots  in  Austria,  and  of  .'gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  there,  particularly 
in  Hungary, 

.As  corroboration  of  the  information 
that  Germany  is  feelin.e  keenly  the 
.''liortaye  or  tood  supplies  is  tlie  informa- 
tion i-ecei\oa  her-e  i-ecently  in  a  letter 
from  Poser.  Gerrnariy.  Accordinp  to  the 
writer,  coffee,  which  usually  sold  for  JO 
cents  a  pound,  cost  $2.10 :  i>acon,  usually 
(i  cents  a  pound,  was  selling  for  $1.B(>, 
find  eggs,  which  ordinarily  sell  fifteen 
lov  20  cents,  were  selling  fifteen  for  Sl.bO. 

';'I  drew  1.000  marks   (about  ?'J5<»   fi-OJU 
tlie   bank   today."    the  writer   said,    "but 
tills  is  ha'dly  worth  more  than  ".  maj-ks 
..QKdJnariiv  "  -     - 


HELEN  KELLER  GETS 
NEWS  UNCENSORED 

CMISORS  CANNOT  READ 

BRAILLE  TYPE  SYSTEM 


Replies  to  Critics  Who  Attack 
Her  Views  on  Preparedness 

Question  '^ 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  22.— Helen  Kel- 
ler retorted  to  the  critics  of  her 
speech  on  preparedness,  a  subject  of 
which    it    was    said     that    she    could' 

know  very  little,  by  announcing  that 
she  had  means  of  communication 
from  Europe  likely  to  be  much  more 
accurate  than  the  usual  means  of 
communication — the  point  system 
newspapers  for  the  blind,  which  can- 
not be  read  by  the  censors. 
^  *'l  have  sources  of  information  just 
now  which  I  believe" very  few,  if  any, 
editors  can  possibly  have  access  to,'*] 
she  said.  "I  get  newspapers  regular- 
ly from  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and] 
Vienna  printed  in  shorthand  Braille, 
a  point  type  used  for  the  blind.  These 
newspapers  are  not  censored  because 
the  censors  cannot  read  with  their 
fingers.  • 

"These  uncensored  accounts  of  con-i 
ditions  in  the  warring  countries  tell' 
me  the  true  sentiment  among  the 
working  people  and  the  intolerable 
conditions  that  now  surround  them, 
and  their  hearts  are  almost  at  the 
breaking  point. 

"Do  certain  editors  now  understand 
how  I  can  tell  the  people  some  things 
about   the  European  war?" 

Miss  Keller's  talk  on  preparedness 
was  before  the  Labor  Forum  of  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  and 
she  was  indignant  at  the  suggestion 


'IKat "some"  "people" 'seemed    to~~iliinir 

that  the  schools  should   not   be  used 
^r  such  a  purpose. 


IBoS-tTow.  >r\cUSS.,  Gloia 


e^. 


Now  that  Miss  Helen  KeUeg  has  an- 
nounced that  she  has  straight  news 
from  Germany  and  Austria  not  avail- 
able to  most  other  people— that  is  to 
say,  in  papers  printed  in  Braille  char- 
acters for  ths  blind,  which  have  escaped 
the  censorship — that  source  of  informa- 
tion will  be  closed. 


\  lnul<3udl€/H<vUvao,T^^.,  \ie>dL<^ 


e,-t-. 


^IND  GET  UNCENSORED 
NEWS  REPORTS  ABOUT  WAR 

Official     Blue     Pencilers     Cannot-  Read 

Papers    Printed    in    Braille 

NEWYORK^Dec.  22.  —  Miss  He|frL 
T"|  11(11  "Tiiil  iiMii  I  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  obtaining  uncensored 
news  from  the  capitals  of  belligerents  in 
Europe  in  newspapers  published  for  the 
blind  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
iVienna,  according  to  Miss  Keller.  These 
newspapers  are  not  censored,  she  say?, 
because  they  are  printed  in  short  hand 
Braille,  a  point  type  used  for  the  blind, 
which  the  censors  are  unable  to  read. 

"These  uncensored  accounts  tell  me  the 
true  sentiment  among  the  working  people 
and  the  intolerable  conditions  that  sur- 
jround  them,"  said  Miss  Keller.  "Their 
I  hearts  are  almost  at  the  breaking  point." 


Ovueo-rvira.  ,    T\>.  M.>    S'Ca,-^^ 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS    ^ 

TTmtoiiii  imlfT  ri,n"f!  Idio^  Babies. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  to 
this  weeding  of  the  human  garden 
that  shows  a  sincere  love  of  true  life. 
It  is  the  fear  that  we  cannot  trust  any 
mortal  with  so  responsible  and  deli- 
cate a  task.  Yet  have  not  mortals  for 
long  ages  been  entrusted  with  the  de- 
cision of  questions  just  as  momentousj 
and  far  reaching;  with  kingship,  with! 
the  education  of  the  race,  with  feed- 
ing, clothing  sheltering  and  employing 
their  fellowmen?  In  the  jury  of  the; 
criminal  court  we  have  an  institution 
that  is  called  upon  to  make  just  such 
decisions  as  Dr.  Haiselden  made  to 
decide  whether  a  mn.n  is  fit  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  fellows,  whether  he  i 
Ct  to  live. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest 
wisest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  submi 
cases  like  that  ^f  the  malformed  idiol 
baby  to  a  jury  of  expert  physicians. 
An  ordinary  jury  decides  matters  of 
life  ctnd  death  on  the  evidence  of  un- 
trained and  often  prejr diced  observ-j 
ers.  Their  own  verdict  is  not  based  onl 
a  knowledge  of  criminology,  and  they 
are  often  swayed  by  obscu/e  prejudices 
or  the  elequence  of  a  prosecutor.  Even 
if  the  accused  before  them  is  guilty, 
there  is  often  no  way  of  knowing  that 
lie  would  commit  new  crimes,  that  he 
would  not  become  a  useful  and  pro- 
ductive mera'^er  of  society.  A  mental 
defective,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  pott  ntial  criminal.  The 
evidence  before  a  jury  of  physicians^ 
considering  the  case  of  ai  idiot  would 
be  exact  and  scle-.tific.  Their  findings 
would  be  free  from  the  prejudice  and 
Inaccuracy  of  untrained  observation, 
they  would  act  only  in  case  of  true 
idiocy,  where  there  could  be  no  hope 
!>f  mental  development. — [New  Repub- 
lic, 4 
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MISS  KeUlE>»'S  WAR 

NEWS  IN  BLIND  TYPE 

Uncensored    Papers    in  ^hort 

hand  Braille,  Her  Source, 

She  Says. 


New  York,  Dec.     23. — Helen     KelleP^ 
retorted  to  the  '•ritics     of  her  speech 
pn    preparedness,    a   subject    of   which, 
ft  was  said  that  she  could    know  very^ 
iittle,  by       announcing-  that     she  had 
means  of  communication  from  Europe 
likely  to  be  much  more  accurate  than 
the   usual   mfeans   of   communication^- 
the  point  system  newspapers     for  th©": 
blind,  which  cannot    be  read     by    thej 
censore. 

"I  have  sources  of  information  just 
now  which  I  believe  very  few,  if  any, 
editors  can  possibly  have  access  to," 
she  said.  "I  get  newspapers  regularly 
from  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vien- 
na printed  in  shorthand  •  Braille,  a 
point  type  used  for  the  blind.  These 
newspapers  are  not  censored  because 
the  censors  cannot  read  with  their 
fingers. 

"These  uncens.or-ed  accounts  of  con- 
dition in  the  warring  countries  tell  me 
the  true  sentiment  among  the  working 
people  and  the  intolerable  '"'^nditions 
that  now  surround  them,  and  their 
hearts  are  almost,  at  the  breaking 
point. 

"Do  certain  editors  now  understand 
how  I  can  tell  the  people  some  things 
iabout  the  European  war?" 

Miss  Keller's  talk  on  preparedness 
-was  before  the  Labor  Forum  of  the 
Washington  Irving  high  school  and  she 
was  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that 
some  people  seamed  to  think  that  the 
schools  should  not  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose. 

"If  we  are  to  have  free  speech,  where 
should  its  voice  ]  e  strongest  if  not  in 
the  public  school  buildings?"  she  ask-< 
,ed. 

-Free  speech  certainly  does  not  in- 
jure th-e  building.  The  schools  are 
for  all  the  people  or  any  portion  that 
is  live  enough  to  use  them.  The 
schools  are  democracy's  sacred  plac- 
es." 


HElUimUft 
ENEMY  OF  WAR 


FAMOUS  DEAF  BLIND  WOMAN 
FEARS  PERIL  FOR  US  IN  MILL 
TARY  PREPAREDNESS  PRO- 
GRAM—DELIVERS AD  DR ESSE 
TO   LABOR   FORUM. 


New  York. — "No  invader  can  take 
away  the  poverty  of  the  working  class- 
es," contended  Helen  Keller,  in  an 
address  to  the  Lrabor  Forum  fti  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  in 
which  she  opposed  military  prepared- 
ness and  urged  her  hearers  and  all 
laboring  men  to  stay  out  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

"I  hope  no  workman  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  join  the  Army  or  Navy," 
said  the  famous  deaf-blind  woman. 
"Workers  are  slaves.  The  country  is 
for  the  rich.  Let  the  rich  fight  its 
battles. 

"War  destroys  the  ideals  of  a  na- 
tion. It  saps  its  physical  strength! 
and  deteriorates  its  people.  In  the 
fourteen  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  average  stature  of  the  French 
people  shrank  two  inches." 

War  also  uproots  established  ideas 
of  personal  morality,  Miss  Keller  ar- 
gued. "It  makes  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage a  farce,"  she  said. 

"Our  own  wars  proved  the  futility 
of  all  war,"  said  the  speaker.  "The 
English  colonies  have  today  without 
war  what  we  shed  our  blood  to  get 
in  the  Revolution.  The  civil  war  set 
free  the  slaves,  but  at  a  cost  three 
times  what  it  would  have  been  had 
they  been  set  free  withgjuyt-JarAr." 


Miisis  Keiller,  who  has  mastered  the 
art  of  speaking,  but  who  has  never 
been  able  to  modulate  her  voice  so  it 
can  be  heard  readily  in  a  large  hall, 
stood  beside  a  member  of  the  Forum, 
who  repeated  her  remarks  a  sentence 
behind  her.  Her  speech  brought  en- 
thusiastic  applause  from  a  crowd 
which  packed  the  hall  to  capacity. 

Miss  Keller  addressed  an  overflow 
meeting  from  the  steps  of  the  schooL 

Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  who  was  Miss 
Keller's  teacher  from  early  childhood^ 
also  spoke. 
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ttellek-KeUftr  not  long^  ago  was  not  able 
to  speflllf'^BRTl,  but  she  is  not  afraid  now 
in  the  United  States,  and  speaks  to 
thousands  for  sane  government  without 
the  process  of  shooting  millions  to  hold 
the  nation's  dignity  intact,  i-iere  are  some 
of  her  recent  sayings  to  several  thousands 
In  New  York:  "If  we  increase  our  arma- 
'ment  every  other  nation  will  do  the 
'same,  and  will  continue  to  draw  divi- 
'dends  of  death.  Armament  means  more 
'armarrtent,  and  preparedness  means  w'ar. 
'The  best  preparedness  for  waj^  is  -that 
'which  this  country  had  before  the  Civil 
'war,  when  all  men  had  guns  and  knew 
'how  to  shoot  straight.  If  congress  now 
'wants  true  preparation  for  defense,  let 
'it  put  a  public  shooting  gallery  within 
'reach  of  evfery  family.  This  program  of 
'preparedness  is  new.  In  our  national 
'bewilderment  we  are  not  surprised  when 
'the  message  of  the  president  asks  for 
'measures  tjiat  would  overthrow  the 
'strongest  traditlbtrs  of  the  republic.  We 
'forget  that  if  President  "Wilson  had  made 
'such  demands  in  1913  there  would  have 
'been  talk  of  putting  him  in  an  insane 
'asylum."  These  are  the  words  of  a 
woman  who  before  her  preparedness  for 
a  real  life  began  was  the  most  helpless. 
There  has^eennp,  militarism  in  her  de- 
velopment, but  she  is  as  much  more  ca- 
pable than  formerly  as  this  country  is 
estimated  to  be  with  all  its  proposed  ar- 
mament of  millions  of  men  and  billions 
Of  expense.  No  wonder  she  has  an  idea 
that  the  politicians  have  finally  gone  ab- 
golutely  insan^.,^^. 


r  tOf'*^ 
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I  If  Helen  Keller  speaks  in  Patersd 
on  tlliHHHBQPnBI^  with  Elizabetj 
Gurley  Flj^nn,  police,  interference  is  ut 
likely.  But,  for  oui'selves,  we  prefe 
to  contemplate  the  .  blind  genius  ij 
other  and  calmer  relations  of  life  am 
life's  activities.  ;..».»a^.^ 


rifo  Working  Class  Sentiment  When  It  Comes 

to  a  Question  of  National  Defense 

From   the   Boston   Tranecrlpt. 

There    is    an    aspect    of    the    "preparedness" 
situation,  as  it  affects  the  American  people,  of 
which  Miss  Keller  is  no  doubt  ignorant.     Therej 
is  no  "working-class   sentiment"   in   this   coun-! 
try.      All   attempts   to   organize   class   solidarity 
Jiere,   outside   those  who  have  inherited  or  who 
Tfeve    been    trained    in    such    solidarity    in    some 
rother    country,    have    failed    Ignominiously.    The 
-question    whether    America   should   be    prepared 
i^or  defense  is  precisely  the  same  for  the  work- 
ilngman   as   it   is  for  any   one   else.      The'  work- 
Jngman   may    not   have   as    many   dollars   to   be 
i>put    in    jeopardy    by    a    foreign    attack    as    the 
ipapitalist    has,     but    his    few    possessions    and 
in  particular  his  home  and  family,  to  him,  are 
Just  as  dear  as  the  rich  man's  to  him.     There 
is  but  one  interest  in  this  regard.     The  Amer- 
ican   workingman    does    not    incline    much    to 
soldiering  in  peace;  but  in  war,  in  time  of  pub- 
lic   need,    he    rallies    to    the    flag,    just    as    th« 
capitalist  does,  or  as  anybody  else  does. 

In  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  might 
be  engaged,  workingmen  would  come  forward 
as  volunteers  in  literal  millions.  Not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  that.  It  would  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  fitting  them  for  the  fray.  To  fit! 
them,  more  time  and  more  equipment,  more 
guns  and  more  shells,  are  needed  than  ever 
before.  That  is  all.  "The  workingman"  sees| 
the  need  of  all  this  as  well  as  any  one  else.l 
And  that  is  what  "preparedness"  meansJ 
Neither  at  Miss  Keller's  suggestion  nor  that  olj 
any  one  else  would  the  American  toller  or  the 
American  idler  turn  away  from  military  service 
in  case  of  public  danger.  It  would  not  only  b? 
unpatriotic,  but  against  the  cause  of  peacej 
to   ask  him   to   do   so — and  he   knows  It  well,   j 


HEIjEN  KEIilvER  AND  DEFECTIVES. 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  and  talentctf*CTlW 
mute,  who  is  herself  a  striking  example  of  the 
l^trwsi^le  mistakes  to  be  made  in  an  effort  to 
weed  out  the  human  family,  and  deprive  de- 
fective infants  of  the  benefits  of  science  in  pre- 
serving life,  takes  an  interesting-  view  of  Dr. 
Haiselden's  idea  and  compares  this  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  upon  the  life  and  death  of  a 
child  to  that  which  devolves  upon  a  jury  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  criminal. 

Mortals  have  long  ago  been  entrusted,  writes 
I  Miss  Keller,  "with  the  decision  of  questions, 
just  as  momentous  and  far-reaching;  with 
kingship,  with  the  education  of  the  race,  with 
feeding,  clothing,  sheltering  and  employing 
their  fellowmen.  In  the  jury  of  the  criminal 
court  we  have  an  institution  that  is  called 
upon  to  make  just  such  decisions  as  Dr.  Hais- 
elden  made,  to  decide  whether  a  man  js  fit  to 
associate  with  his  fellows,  whether  he  is  fit  to 
live." 

Miss  Keller  expresses  the  conviction  that  the 
simplest   and   wisest  thing  to   do   would   be  to 
call   In   a  jury   of   expert   physicians   to   decide 
upon  whether  a  malformed  idiot  baby  should 
be    permitted    to    live.    Her    argument    is    that 
.while  a  mental  defective  is  almost  sure  to  be 
I  a   potential    criminal,    that   the    criminal    upon 
whose  fitness  for  life  or  death  twelve  men  sit 
;  in   judgment   is    often    capable    of   becoming   a 
useful     and     productive     member     of    society. 
While  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  criminal  court 
is  not  based    on   a   knowledge   of   criminology, 
I  and   they  are    often    swayed    by    obscure    prej- 
'  udices  or  the  eloquence   of  a  prosecutor,   Misa 
I  Keller  thinks  that  the  jury  of  physicians  con- 
sidering the  case   of  an  idiot  infant  would  be 
free   frdm   prejudice   and   free   from   the    inac- 
I  curacy  of  untrained  observation.     The  evidence 
i  also    before    a    jury    of    physicians    considering 
the  case  of  an  idiot  would  be  exact  ana  sclen- 
'  tific. 

We  consider   Miss   Helen   Keller's  argument 
j  more  convincing  in  showing  the  evils  of  impos- 
ing capital  punishment  than  in  reconciling  hu- 
imari    nature    to    the-   idea    that    life    or    death 


Bnomd  be  decided  up6n  oy  laortar^raiiras. 
capital  punishment  is  the  first  and  the  logical 
step  toward  depriving  defective  children  of 
the  right  to  live  we  think  the  time  for  its  abol- 
ishment has  come:  * 


PROPAGANDA  IN  SCHOOLKOUlfES 


Free  Speech  Implies  Free  3i««iii2s>  in 
Public  Bu 

To  THE  Editor  OF  The  p:vening  Sux- 
/S«r;  The  editorial  in  The  Evbxinc  Scn 
of  Dec.  17  onJ^d^a^j^giiei^heaclecl  "Nu: 
an  Edifying  Perrorrnance/'  and  the  sub- 
sequent criticism  of  her  address  at  thr 
Labor  Porum  in  AVashington  Irving  Hig]; 
Scliool,  are  quite  adverse  to  tlie  Jntegritx 
Of  our  free  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  address  was 
the  accord  and  enthusias^ni  with  whicVi 
it  was  received  hy  the  audience..  Evi- 
dently the  throng  of  people  who  crowdc'i 
the  auditorium  lieard  what  they  be- 
lieved was  a  message  of  light  in  a 
period  of  social  darkness.  The  gren' 
militarist  class  may  say  that  sucii 
speeches  should  not  be  made  in  public 
buildings,  'but  what  have  they  to  say  of 
the  fact  that  the  publio  that  heard  it 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  address?  Was 
not  Miss  Keller  invited  to  speak  1;. 
good  faitih,  and  should  she  no; 
what  she  honestly  felt? 

Have  we  yet  reached  the  point  in  on 
lieadlong    career    toward    militarism    ;ii 
which  a   pro  militaristic   censorship   over 
What  the  popie   shall   heai-  maj^  be   im- 
posed   upon    us?      I   am    of   the    opinion 
that  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  Mi?? 
Keller's  utterances  spring  from  the  fao 
that  her  statements  and  her  philosoph. 
are  sound.     That  is,  perhaps,  the  reaso 
they  are  objected  to  by  the  great  mih 
taristic  majority. 

JA:NtES   P.   Waeb.vssk 

New  York,  Dec.  22. 

Honored  School  hy  IJwng  It. 

To  TiiK  Editor  of  Tiik  Evening  Sun — 
Hr:  Tour  editorial,  "Noi-  an  Edifying 
Performance,"  seems  lo  make  quite  evi- 
dent the  fact  that  you  have  never  heard 
Helen  Keller  speak  and  that  you  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  deep  knowledge  she 
has  of  the  subjects  upon  which  ehe 
speaks. 

Her  opinion  regarding  economic  prob- 
lems  is  probably  based  upon  as  "Inclu- 


|slve  knowledgre   of  ihe   facte"   as  is  th' 
'opinion  of  most  editors. 

And  regarding  the  aspects  of  the  war. 
she  has  sources  of  information  which 
you  are  not  able  to  provide  foi^  your 
readers. 

If  your  editorial  sought  to  cast  a  sluj 
upon  the  People's  Forum — which  honors 
the  Washington  Irving:  High  School  by 
using  it. — it  aeems  u.  cheap  and  ioun<i- 
ebout  way  to  accomplish  your  purpose, 
to  ?peak  so  slightingly  and  ignorantly 
of  a  woman  of  Helen  Keller's  power, 

2>Jew  Toriv,  Dec.  22. 
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,         MISS  KELLER'S  ERROR. 

Ou        

iTo  THE  Editor  of  the  HEnAr.o  :— 

We  a'c  astounded  at  the  treason  of 
HgJgjiafiiiiiiftiBjjiil**  ^as  been  po  tenderly 
cared  for  by  our  people.  She  no  doubt 
forgets  that  conditions  r-uch  as  she  de- 
pcribes  as  existent  in  Germany  might,  tn 
a  certain  extent,  be  repealed  here  if  l^t 
men  of  the  nation  did  n^t  rr'otect  ue. 

GEORGE  ROEIITSOr. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Dec.  22.  1915.  ^ 
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Natural 

Miss  Helen  Keller  decrieo  pre- 
paredness. And.  with  all  reverence 
for  Miss  Keller  and  with  all  ad- 
miration for  her  intellect,  it  may 
also  be  said  that  so  do  most  other 
people  who  can  neither  see  nor 
hear. 


Y\e.xA)   Mo-^K.  .  W.  ^.^    YWaLuU  . 
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Must  Be  a  Handsome  Man 
A  for  She  Says  So  Herself 

Wonderful  Blind  D^af  Girl  Tells  the  Kind  of  a  Man  She  I 

Could  Love — He'd  Have  to  Be  a  Socialist,  of 

Course',  and  with  a  Sense  of  Humor. 


By  ZOE  BECKLEY. 

Oopyrigjlit,    1915,   The  Evening   Mali    Syndicate,   Inc.  i 

HELEN  KELLER,  human  miracle  and  advocate  of  peace! 
without  preparedness,  is  a  revelation  in  more  ways  than  one. , 
I  have  ahvays  baen  afraid  to  interview  Miss  Keller.  It  seemed! 
like  attempting  to  chat  with  a  supernatural  being,  trying  to  hobnob! 
with  a  saint.  But  after  hearing  his  deaf  and  blind  marvel  speak  the'j 
otlier  night  from  a  lecture  platform,  a  strange  mixture  of  amaze- 
ment, a,we,  adrriiratidn  and  curiosity  stiffened  rny  courage  to  the  tack- 
ling point. 

What  did  I  find?  A  terrlfyirig 
personality?  A  lofty  and  painfully 
erudite  individual  wearing:  the  red 
badge  of  socialism  and  the  rigrhtful 
reserve  of  the  great? 
Well,  I  should  say  not. 

The  Man  She'd  Wed. 

What  I  saw  was  a  tall,  well-pro-, 
portioned  young  woman  with  rosyj 
cheeks  and  a  charming  smile,  who 
talked  to  me  about  the  sort  of  man  I 
she'd  like  to  marry!      < 

Helen  Keller  is  just  a  merry  girl,! 
for  all  her  learning  and  all  Her] 
thought  on  big  subjects.     She  is  anl- , 


mated,    earnest,    marvelously    nimble 
witted,  full  of  fun  and  humor. 

When  I  used  to  heai*  of  Helen 
Keller,  "the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
marvel,"  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  Now  I 
ifeel  sorry  for  those  of  us  who,  com- 
I  pared  to  her,  dwell  in  a  world  of 
'darkness  with  minds  that  are  stony 
deaf. 

^  She  rose  to  greet  me  with  outheld. 
hands.  Mrs.  John  Macy,  her  lifelong: 
teacher,  her  more  than  friend,  her 
eyes  and  ears,  her  other  self,  stood 
^close  beside  her,  tapping  into  her 
palm  with  incredible  swiftness  the 
things  I  asked. 

"Don't  let's  talk  of  weighty  things," 
I  said..  "Tell  me  about  yourself,  what 
you  do  at  home,  where  you're  going 
for  Christmas  and  why  you  don't  get 
married." 

No  One  A^ed  Her. 

At  the  last  question  Helen  threw 
her  head  back  and  laughed,  raised 
both  beautiful  hands  high  in  the  air, 
turned  to  me  swiftly  and  said,  "Be- 
cause— no — one — has — asked — me! ! !" 

Her  speech,  heard  for  the  first  time, 
affected  me  oddly — almost  weirdly. 
In  a  sho,rt  time  I  got  quite  used  to  it, 
and  its  indescriba.ble  peculiarities 
were  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise. 
She  talks  like  a  foreigner,  separating 
the  syllables  carefully,  burring  her 
r's  and  distributing  the  accent  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  .. 

"If  that  is  true,"  I  observed  sternly, 
"It  is  becausts  people  are  afraid  of 
you,  as  I  was.  They  consider  you  so 
wonderful  that  they  feel  they  should 
approach  you  on  their  knees,  not  on 
two  mere  commonplace  feet," 

She  Loves  Children  and  Home. 

Helen  laughed  again  and  threw  up 
her  hands  in  a  funny  way  she  has, 
expressing  incredulity.  "But  I  am 
not  wonderful  or  supernatural-  I  am 
just  an  ordinary  woman  who  loves 
work  and  people  and  children  and 
home."  . 

"Then  you  will  marry,  when  the 
right  man  comes?" 

"Of  coui'se!"  came  her  quick  reply. 
"Everyone  is  better  married.  And  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  must  be  like! 
He  must  be  a  socialist,  first  of  all. 
He  must  be  good  looking,  for  I  shall 
gee  his  face  with  my  finger  tips.  He 
must  have  a  strong  and  pleasing 
voice,  for  I  have  ears  in  ray  feet 
whIcJi  catch  vibration  waves.  He 
must  have  a  sense  of  liymor,  for  vie? 
tory  often  turns  on  a  laugh.  And  he 
must  have  a  fearless  heart!" 


ed,  for  she  truly  did,  her  face  up- 
turned In  earnestness,  her  lov^ely, 
sentient   hands  against   her  breast. 

"Certainly  I  do,"  she  swiftly  an- 
swered,  "when  I  talk  of  love." 

"Need  he  have  wealth?" 

Wealth  Not  Necessary. 

"No,  not  necessarily,  though  wealth 

is  a  good  power  when  wisely  used. 
Nor  need  he  have  great  learning, 
since  education  consists  in  knowing 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the 
life  around  us. 

"If  -he  is  sightl^ni^  and  lives  in  im- 
penetrable silencer  ais  I  do,  he  will 
see  the  things  of  ^he  spirit  and  hear 
the  call  of  the  world's  need.  If  he 
has  sight  and  hearing,  he  cannot  lack 
the  essentials.  For  how  can  any  one 
"with-eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  leisure 
to  read  and  stuf'v,  remain  unedu- 
cated? 

"The  educated  aj«  those  who  know 
the  social  basis  of  their  lives  and  of 
the  lives  of  those  they  would  help, 
their  children,  their  employers,  their 
employes,  the  beggar  at  their  doord,] 
their  congressman  at  Washington. 

"It  is  just  such  fundamental  prop- 
ositions related  to  life's  problems 
which  school  education  seems  to  ig- 
nore. I  can't  recall  much  that  I 
learned  at  college  that  now  seems  of  j 
primary  importance. 

"Fortunately,  education  doesn't  de- 
pend on  educational  institutions  any 
more  than  religion  depends  on 
churches!  The  man  I  marry,  if  I 
marry,  must  think  for  himself,  must 
act  as 'he  thinks,  live  by  his  own  ef- 
forts, have  a  patriotism,  that  defends, 
international  wrongs  rathe;-  than  na-  | 
tional  'rights,'  and  be,  lis  shoft,  •  a-i 
real  man!" 

liaughs,  Works  and  Pl^ys, 

I  ventured  to  drag  in  the  o^^her  poor 
little  questions  that  had  beei.  left  outi 
In  the  cold  all  this  time,  since,  we  had 
gotten  the  main  one  settled. 

"Tell  ynu  about  myself?^  she 
sparkled. .  "Oh,  1  live  with  teacher  in 
a  big  old  house  near  Boston,  ani,'  we 
read  and  scold  each  <!)ther  and  "talk 
socialism  and  laugh  and  work  &Qd 
play  and  answer  tons  and  tons  >f 
letters  that  come  from  all  '>»'n'.  ^.ne 
world,  and— and — oh.  ^veryining  that 
people  do  t>  'teep  tnemselves  busy 
and  happy. 

"As   for  the   holidays Ah,    I  am 

on  my  way  to  visit  my  people  in 
"^^'""^cnmery,      Alabama,      I    have    a 
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motlipr  and  a  darling  sister  who  ha? 
a  l»;oy  that  Jooks  like  an  apple- 
blossom.  I  am  gioing  to  play  with  her 
and  hug  her  and  have  a  wonderful 
tirpe." 

T  hope  she  has  it.  And  I  hope  she 
finds  that  real  man.  There  is  no 
I'ealUer  woman  living,  none  more 
loveable,  none  simpler  for  all  her 
prodigious  achievements,  than  Helen 
Keller,  whose  dark  wK)rld  has  been 
made  radiant  with  thought,  love  and 
plentj''  of  fun. 
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SENSIBILITY,    BLINDNESS. 

iSeixied  in  the  woods  one  day  last 
summer  I  read  that  He4iip»i(WilM»l*Wind 
from  birth,  has  said:  "F  have  walked 
with  people  whose  eyes  are  lull  of 
light,  but  who  see  nothing  in  land,  or 
sky,  or  sea.     Nothing  in  city  streets— 


This  is  in  his  apartment  on  East 
Pifty-third  street,  that  has  come  to 
be  known  as  "the  Little  White 
House  in  New  York." 

Col.  House  has  gone  to  Europe. 
He  has  made  public  in  an  emphatic 
statement  to  the  press — and  he  re- 
iterated the  same  thing  to  me — that 
he  is  not  bound  on  any  Ford  mis- 
sion or  to  suggest  peace  or  media- 
tion in  any  way.  His  mission  is  that  , 
of  a  go-between  from  the  President 
to  the  Anlerican  AmbasMadors 
whereby  the  President  can  get  In 
closer  personal  touch  with  the  Am- 
bassadors' ideas- 

That  seems  not  at  all  extraordi- 
;nary.  Older  nations,  where  the  dip- 
lomatic service  is  much  more  per- 
fect and  elaborate  than  ours,  make 
use  of  just  such  special  commis- 
sioners frequently.  The  practice 
does  not  interfere  with  their  for- 
eign service.  It  strengthens  it. 

Still  a  lot  of  the  newspapers  won't 
believe  Col.  House.  They  can't  for- 
get that  he  went  over  there  a  few 
months  ago  to  mediate  and  came 
back  pretty  well  rebuffed. 

IS  it  possible  that  the  famous 
blind  girl,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  has 
discovered  a  way  to  beat  the  cen- 
sors  and  get 
fully  developed 
information 
from     the    war- 

■■ ring  nations  that 

has  not  been  trimmed  up  to  suit 
one  side  or  the  other?  She  says  she 
has  and  it  seems  very  simple,  too. 

"I  get  newspapers  regularly,"  said 
Miss  Keller,  "from  London,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  printed  in 
shorthand  Braille,  a  point  type  used 
for  the  blind.  These  newspapers  are 
not  censored  because  the  censors 
cannot  read  with  their  fingers. 

"These  uncensored  accounts  of 
conditions  in  the  warring  countries 
tell  me  the  true  Fcntinient  anions' 
the  working  people, (and  the  intol- 
erable conditions  tljiat  now  sur- 
round them.  Their  heart*?  are  al- 
mo-st  at  the  breaking  point."    ' 

Now,  this  seems  like  a  pretty  good  i 
tip.  Why  don't  enterprising  news- 1 
papers  send  over  blind  men  for  war 


Outwitted 
I  the  Censors. 
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soondents. 


cor  respondenta' 
and  install  a; 
t  blind     copy    ed- ' 
itor  in  the  home 
office.        W  e> 
might  get  a  lot  of  real  news  from 
the  war  then.   Oftentimes  in  look- 
ing-  over  matter   that   had     passed 
through  a  censor's  hands    I    have 
thought  that   he   must   be   blind  to 
his  country's  interests,  at  least. 

Apparently  I  was  wrong,  if  Miss 
Keller  is  right,  and  the  copy  only 
passed  through  -.h>3  censor's  hands 
and  not  his  fingers.  He  was  n( 
bl^nd,  only  dumb  in  tho  bra^n. 

THE  gift  of  $100,000  for  /ne 
Jewish  war  victims  by  JJnius 
!Rosfei;wald,  head  of  the  big  v^fcago 
liiiail-order  house  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
■&  Co.,  recalls  the  gift  of  $1,000  he 
made  for  a  negro  Y.  M,  C.  A.  build- 
ing. When  a  friend  asked  Mr.  Ho- 
Isenwald  to  subscribe  to  this  fund 
the  merchant  asked: 

"Why  are  you  so  interested  In  ne- 
groes?" 

"Because  I  was  brought  up  by  an 
old  negro  mammy  whom  I  loved. 
She  was  so  faithful  and  kind  and 
pfoyal  that  I'm  going  to  put  up  a 
!very  handsome  monument  to  her 
jmemory." 

I  "That's  a  very  fine  sentiment," 
■replied  Mr.  Rosenwald.  "Yes,  I'll 
contribute  to  your  fund.  Clark," 
turning  to  his  secretary,  "make  out 
a  check  and  bring  in  the  catalogue 
of  monuments." 

Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  raised  in  one  night  for  this 
Jewish  relief  fund  at  a  meeting  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  and,  of  course,  the 
first  contribution  was  "by  a  little 
old  lady  in  shabby  clothes  who  laid 
down  a  dollar  bill."  Then  the  con- 
tributions poured  in  by  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  at  every  mon- 
|ey-raising  meeting  of  that  sort  the 
jfirst  gift  is  always  a  dime  or  a 
dollar  by  a  littlo  r.i(i  ]r^dv  in  a  >^nt- 
tered  hat  or  a  blind  girl  or  a  crip- 
pled boy?  It  always  happens,  and 
I  oan't  help  wondering  if  it  hasn't 
all  been  staged  and  rehearsed.  It 
is  never  that  v/ay  when  subscrip- 
tion lists  are  passed  around.  The 
j)i-^  jrivers  lead  the  line. 
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HEJLEIi  KELJUE^'S  ERROR. 

No   Class   Sentiment   on   a  Question 
of   National   Defense. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  "prepared- 
ness" situation  as  it  affects  the  American 
people  of  Avhich  Miss  Keller  is  no  doubt- 
ignorant.  There  is  no  working  class  sen- 
timent in  this  country.  All  attempts  to 
organize  class  solidarity  here,  outside! 
those  who  have  inherited  or  who  have 
been  trained  in  such  solitlarity  in  some 
other  country,  have  failed  ignominiously. 
The  question  Avhethor  America  should  be 
prepared  for  d^.^fense  is  precisely  the  same 
^ov  the  workingman  as  it  is  for  any  one 
else.  The  workingman  may  not  have  as 
many  dollars  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
a  foreign  attack  as  the  capitalist  has, 
but  his  few  possessions  and  in  particular 
his  home  and  family,  to  him,  are  just 
as  dear  as  the  rich  man's  to  him.  There 
is  but  onr^  interest  in  this  regard.  Thei 
American  workingman  does  not  incline 
much  to  soldiering  in  peace:  l)ut  in  wnr» 
ill  time,  of  ])u);H(,'  need,  he  rallies  to  the 
flag,  just  as  the  capitalist  does,  or  as 
anybody  else  does. 

In  any  war  in  which  the  Ignited  States' 
might  ii^  engaged,  workingmen  would 
come  forward  as  volunteers  in  literal  mil- 
lions. Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that. 
It  would  be  wholly  a  matter  of  fitting 
them  for  the  fray.  To  fit  them  niori^i 
time  and  more  oquipmonl,  more  guns  and! 
more  shells  are  m-Hnled  than  ever  before. 
That  is  all.  The  workingman  sees  the 
need  of  all  this  as  well  as  any  one  else.^ 
And  that  is  what  prep'ureduoss  means.! 
Neither  at  Miss  Kellvr's  suggestion  nor 
that  of  any  one  else  would  the  American 
toiler  or  the  American  idler  turn  away 
from  military  service  in  case  of  public 
danger.  It  would  not  only  be  unpatriotic, 
but  against  the  cause  of  peacv^,  to  ask 
him  to  do  so — and  ho  kiioAvs  it  well.  — 
Boston  Transcript.  _^ 
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